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[ INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY SERIES ] 








Cover Pictures from 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
Now Obtainable in Two Sizes 
Same Size as on Covers and in 


Miniature Size as Shown Here 
BOTH SIZES IN FULL COLOR 


HE full color reproductions of famous paintings 

for picture study which are appearing monthly 

on the covers of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans may now be had in the Instructor Picture 
Study Series in two sizes as follows: 

(1) Large Pictures, the same in size and coloring 
as they appear on the covers of the magazine, 
mounted as described below; 

(2) Miniature Pictures in the size shown at left 
and in the same colors as the large pictures. 

The same study material which appears in the 
magazine is furnished with both the large pictures 
and miniatures as explained below. 


Large Full Color Pictures 
For the Teacher 


Each picture (the same in size and coloring as on 
the cover of the magazine) is mounted on a heavy 
white mat, size 9% x 12% inches, and is enclosed in 
a folder of heavy art paper, size 10x13 inches. On 
the inner pages of the folder is printed the study 
material which appears in the magazine, consisting 
of the story of the picture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


PREPAID PRICES OF LARGE PICTURES 


Less than 4 of any one or assorted sub JOCES-.- oe. -seeeeees 35 cents each 
4ormore “ “ “ “ = 3 eee ---- 39 cents each 
oan: * * * 2 zo wee -.- 25 cents each 
SO or more * nen enenenennnnennn 20 cents each 







Full Color Miniatures 
For the Pupils 


These miniatures, on sheets of uniform size (3% 
x4% inches), reproduce with the same fidelity as 
the larger pictures all the colors of the original 
painting. Folders containing the study material 
which appears in the magazine may be obtained with 
the miniatures as explained below. 


PREPAID PRICES OF MINIATURES 


2 Cents Each for 60 or More 
Assorted as Desired 
Study Folders for Each Subject 2 Cents Each 


QUANTITY PRICES 


To schools desiring to order the miniatures in 
quantities sufficient to provide for the needs of a 
large number of pupils, they will be supplied in 
packages of one dozen of a subject, with a study 
folder included with each package, at the following 
prices: 


Less than 5 dozen (5 packages)”... eccccees 25 cents per dozen 
5 or more dozen (5 or more packages) * 20 cents per dozen 
25 or more dozen (25 or more packages)" 15 cents per dozen 


100 or more dozen (100 or more packages)* 12 cents per dozen 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but 
the packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be 
broken except when a fractional dozen of a subject is de- 
sired in addition to one or more full dozens in order to 
exactly provide for the number of pupils in each class 
or grade. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, lowa 
Nashville, Tenn.— San Francisco, Calif. 
Order from Office Nearest to You 











List of Subjects 


Now Available in Both Sizes— 
Large Pictures and Miniatures 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

. The Torn Hat—Sully 

- Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 

- Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 

- The Balloon—Dupre 

. By the River—Lerolle 

- The Song of the Lark—Breton 

. U. S. Frigate Constitution—“Old Iron- 

sides”—Johnson 

9. Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 

10. The Lookout—“All’s Well”—Homer 

11. The Windmill—van Ruysdael 

12. The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 

13. Sir Galahad—Watts 

14. Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 

15. Spring—Mauve 

16. The Helping Hand—Renouf 

17. The Knitting Lesson—Millet 

18. Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 

19. The Cook—Chardin 

20. The Boyhood of Raleigh—Millais 

21. The Sackville Children—Hoppner 

22. A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 

23. Miss Bowles—Reynolds 

24. — Crossing the Delaware— 
Leutze 

25. Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael 

26. The Flying Cloud—Patterson 

27. The Horse Fair-—Bonheur 

28. Road Through the Trees—Corot 

29. The Storeroom-—-de Hooch 

30. Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticellé 

31. Interior of a Cottage—I/sraels 

32. George Washingt on—Stuart 

33. The Money Counter—Murillo 

34. Feeding Her Birds—Millet 

35. The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 

36. The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 

37. The Rail Splitter (Abraham Lincoln)— 
Ferris 

38. Return to the Farm—Troyon 

29. Autumn—Mauve 

40. The Gleaners—Millet 

41. Fog Warninge—Homer 

42. Holy Night—Correggio 

43. Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 

45. Harp of the Winds—Martin 


READY EARLY IN JANUARY 


44. The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 

46. The Strawberry Gir!l—Reynolds 

47. Madame LeBrun and Daughter—Vigee- 
LeBrun 

48. Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 

49. Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 

50. The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 

51. Portrait of the Artist—Rembrandt 

52. The Angelus—Millet 

53. Children of the Shell—Murillo 

54. Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 


Other Subjects to Be Added 


The above list will be constantly extended by the 
addition of suitable subjects, of which full color 
reproductions will be available in both the larg 
pictures and miniatures. Ask us to send you new 
lists as issued. 


Instructions for Ordering 


When ordering, give the number and title of each 
picture, state whether you wish the large size 
the miniatures and give the quantity desired 
each size. 


SNA ON 
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December 1927 


RTHUR had just played “The Rosary.” 
A The room rang with applause. I decided 
that this would be a dramatic moment for 
me to make my début. To the amazement of all 
my friends, I strode confidently over to the piano 
and sat down. 

“Jack is up to his old tricks,” somebody 
chuckled. The crowd laughed. They were all 
certain that I couldn’t play a single note. 

“Can he really play?” I heard a girl whisper 
to Arthur. 

“Heavens, no!” Arthur exclaimed. “He 
never played a note in all his life. . . But just 
you watch him. This is going to be good.” 

I decided to make the most of the situation. 
With mock dignity I drew out a silk handker- 
chief and lightly dusted off the keys. Then I 
rose and gave the revolving piano stool a quarter 
of a turn, just as I had seen an imitator of 
Paderewski do in a vaudeville sketch. 

“What do you think of his execution?” called 
avoice from the rear. 

“We’re in favor of it!” came back the answer 
and the crowd rocked with laughter. 


Then I Started to Play 


Instantly a tense silence fell on the guests. 
The laughter died on their lips as if by magic. 
I played through the first few bars of Liszt’s 
immortal Liebestriume. I heard gasps of amaze- 
ment. My frjends sat breathless—spellbound! 


I played on and as I played I forgot the people 
around me. I forgot the hour, the place, the 
breathless listeners. The little world I lived in 
xemed to fade—seemed to grow dim—unreal. 
Only the music was real. Only the music and 
the visions it brought me. Visions as beautiful 
ad as changing as the wind-blown clouds and 
drifting moonlight that long ago inspired the 
master composer. It seemed as if the master 
musician himself were speaking to me—speaking 
through the medium of music—not in words but 
inchords. Not in sentences but in exquisite 
melodies ! 





A Complete Triumph! 


As the last notes of the Liebestraume died 
away, the room resounded with a sudden roar of 
‘pplause. I found myself surrounded by excited 
faees. How my friends carried on! Men shook 
hy hand—wildly congratulated me—pounded me 
m the back in their enthusiasm! 








decided to keep it a secret so that I could sur- 
prise all you folks.” 

Then I told them the whole story. 

“Have you ever heard of the U. S. School of 
Music?” I asked. 

A few of my friends nodded. 
respondence school isn’t it?” they exclaimed. 

“Exactly,” I replied. “They have a new sim- 
plified method that can teach you to play any in- 
strument by mail in just a few months.” 


How I Learned to Play Without 
a Teacher 


And then I explained how for years I had 
longed to play the piano. 

“It seems just a short while ago,” I continued, 
“that I saw an interesting ad of the U. S. School 
of Music mentioning a new method of learning 
to play which only cost a few cents a day! The 
ad told how a woman had mastered the piano in 
her spare time at home—and without a teacher! 
Best of all, the wonderful new method she used, 
required no laborious scales—no heartless exer- 
cises—no tiresome practising. It sounded so 
convincing that I filled out the coupon requesting 
the Free Demonstration Lesson. 

“The free book arrived 


“That’s a cor- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 1 


They Laughed When I Sat Down 
At the Piano 
But When I Started to Play! |. 





Play Any Instrument 


You, too, can now teach yourself to be an accom- 
plished musician right at home—in half the usual 


time. You can’t go wrong with this simple new 
method which has already shown almost half a mil- 
lion people how to play their favorite instruments 
by note. Forget that old-fashioned idea that you 
need special “talent.” Just read the list of instru- 
ments in the panel, decide which one you want to 
play and the U. S. Sebool will do the rest. And 
bear in mind no matter which instrument you choose, 
the cost in each case will be the same—just a few 
cents a day. No matter whether You are a mere be- 
ginner or already a good performer, you will be in- 
terested in learning about this new and wonderful 
method. 


Send for Our Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson 


Thousands of successful students never dreamed 
they possessed musical ability until it was revealed 
to them by a remarkable “Musical Ability Test” 
which we send entirely without cost with our, inter- 
esting free booklet. ' 

If you are in earnest about wanting to play your 
favorite instrument—if you really want to gain hap- 
piness and increase your popularity—send at once 
for the free booklet and Demonstration Lesson. No 
cost—no obligation. Sign and send the convenient 
coupon now. Instruments supplied when needed, 
cash or credit. 

S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
612 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
U. S. School of Music, 
612 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, 
Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your offer. 
I am interested in the following course: 


Have you above instrument? 


Name 
Viease Write Plainly) 


Address 


State 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it beers, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 
244 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will be dis 
continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no mterruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of « subscription expiring with the February 
mumber should reach us before February 10th, ete 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following monch's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 


each locality, also at | 


Sample copies and all y 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchendise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 





AGENTS are wanted to represent thie journal in 








What the January Issue 
Has in Store for You 


‘HE Blue Boy,” by Gainsborough, 

will be the January cover subject. 
The lesson material has been written 
by Gertrude Herdle, Director, Memo- 
rial Art Gallery, University of Roch- 
ester, and there will be small black 
and white reproductions of the picture 
within the magazine. 


As January is the month in which 
thrift is given special emphasis, it is 
commen that our frontispiece post- 
er, 7 John T. Lemos, should be de- 
voted to that subject. There will be 
another thrift page, “What-to-Do’s— 
Children’s Job Sheets on Thrift Prob- 
lems,” by Jane B. Welling. Other 
handwork pages will include “The 
Elf’s Drawing Page,” a progressive 
drawing with rhymes, by Mr. Lemos; 
a double-page health poster in silhou- 
ette, emphasizing bathing, by Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland, and “Window Dec- 
oration — Parrot,” by Miss Cleave- 
land; “A Hanging Book Shelf,” by 
Frank I, Solar; and “Embroidery on 

ava Canvas,” a sewing page by Mary 

. Grubb. 


State flowers will be used as the 
motifs for a number of designs in the 
January issue. The violet, the state 
flower of Illinois, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin, will be the 
subject of the page, “Decorative De- 
signs from State Flowers.” Connecti- 
cut’s flower, the mountain laurel, lends 
itself to the “January Blackboard Cal- 
endar,” and the maypop, the state 
flower of Tennessee, will decorate the 
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Good American Coloring Card, en. 
titled, “Good Americans Are Self-Re. 
These designs, which have 
been made by John T. Lemos, will be 
of interest to all teachers. 


Articles and stories of particular 
appeal to children will be “The Charm 
of the Winter Skies,” by F. L. Du. 
Mond; “For the Music Hour—Sleepy. 
a "Music, ” by Fannie R. Buchan. 

“Jack and Jill’s World School. 
by Rebecca Deming Moore; 
“The Road to the City of Health—At 
the Homes of Good Food and Much 
Water,” by Hazel M. Wunder; “The 
Weensie Wees of Tiny ‘Town—Wolly 
Wog Wears a Badge,” by Virginia 
Straight; and “The Junco,” by Li 





M. Johns and May Averill. 
Teachers will be interested in an 
J. Bonner, 
“Written Two- Step Pro 
lems” 3 in “Reading Through Activ 
by May Averill; and in “Real 
Learning in the Primary Grades-II— 
Activities,” by Marjorie 


Methods of Study anc Study Direc. 
tion,” by Frederick S. Breed; “His- 
tory and Geography®in Intermediate 
Grades—-V—Informal Tests and As| 

by Jessie L. Duboc; 
“How to Be a Thoroughbred,” by Mae 
Foster Jay; and “The School Lunch, 
by Mary Agnes Davis. 

The regular departments, Prima 
Methods and Devices, Suggestions fo 
Grammar Grades, Teachers’ Help-One 
Another Club, and the Entertainment 
will contain their full 
quota of useful material. 








The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- 


Order Your Magazines and Other Teaching Helps Now at Money-Saving Prices--Pay February 15th 





scribed elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in 
combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or 
The Pathfinder at special reduced prices. 


By placing one order now for everything that you will 
be likely to need for use in your school work, you will 
effect a substantial saving as compared with ordering the 
items separately—-AND YOU NEED NOT SEND 
CASH WITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. 

° We shall be glad to have teachers 
Our Credit Offer place their orders now for Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the 
various helps offered in combination with these maga- 


zines at special reduced prices, with the understanding 
that payment need not be made until February 15th. 


We strongly urge teachers\to avail themselves of this 
credit privilege and thus: havée\the magazines and other 
helps to use before making payment for them. 


_ Examine carefully the list of téaching helps printed at 
right and select all, that you will\need for use in your 
work. Then make up your ord@r for items desired 
and mail to us. Your magazines anji other helps will be 
forwarded to you promptly regardi@ss of whether or not 
remittance accompanies your order. 


i illustrated Weekly News Review, pub- 
The Pathfinder lished ~ mated © ‘s Capital and every- 


where recognized as the best current events p@per published. Teachers 
must keep posted on world affairs and The P/*thfinder is ideal for this 
purpose. In each issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of 
value and usefulness to teachers. Subscription: Price $1.00 per year of 
52 numbers. For prices with other teaching helps see table at right. 









F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


List of Teaching Helps with Prices When Ordered Separately 


and in Combination 








































































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers............0.......... $2.00 
THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description below)............................ 1.00 
Both of the Above Magazines, one year. ..........----..---2-.<ccccccccceceeeeeceeeeecececee--eeee $2.75 
Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps when ordered Price i oreeeeen || a aad 
. ° . P ° r included with 
in combination with either or both of the above magazines. when || , Your order iil i 
The first column at right gives the prices of the various items ordered oth of above =i 
when ordered separately. The second column gives the special anes. | = 
prices at which they may be included with your magazine order. separately rors = 8 j 
———E Sees. SoS “a 
INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS, 3 wobumen, I SR $3.60 $2.90 Ail 
INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP ONE, in portfolio (See page 16 Nov. No.) 1.50 1.20 r 
INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP TWO, in portfolio (See page 16 Nov. No.) 1.50 1.20 7 t : 
PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING, 1 volume, cloth (See page 78) 1.25 1,00 :: 3f 
FOUR HUNDRED GAMES, 1 volume, cloth (See page 78) 1.50 1.20 é oe 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See page 78) 1.50 1.20 a4: 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See page 78) _...............ccccccececcoseceeeeeeeeees 1.50 1.20 ; 5 
THE YEAR'S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 102 Oct. Number). 1.50 1.20 aff, 
ss RO Ol ane 1.00 .80 gy ~ 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 102 October number)... 1.00 .80 d 7 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 78).......................... 1.00 .80 33 fee 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK II, 1 volume, cloth (See page 78).......................... 1.00 80 gait} 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 78)..... 80 65 5 > 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 78)........ .80 65 Bas 
STORY-BOOK POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 78)... 80 .65 a i 
HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 78) 80 .65 3:9, 
MOTHER GOOSE HEALTH POSTERS, heavy paper covers (See page 78) ........-.---0----4 80 .65 45 : 
SCHOOL WINDOW DECORATIONS, heavy paper covers (See page 78)..... 80 65 a i 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 78). = 60 .50 Zi ry 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 78)................ 60 50 ee 
Foreign Postage. For Normal Instructor-Primary Plans subscriptions to Canada add 80c { to Other Foreign Countries, 50e. 
For The Pathfinder subscriptions to Any Foreign Country (including Canada, Mexico and U. S. Possessions) add $10% 
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The marvelous Home-Study Courses 
of the National Academy of Music are 
revolutionizing the teaching of music. 
Over 200,000 happy, enthusiastic stu- 
dents testify to the amazing ease and 
simplicity of our new and revo- 
lutionary methodsof teaching. Right 
in your own home, in your spare 
moments, and at a trifling cost, you 
can learn to play beautifully in justa 
few short fascinating months. 

Send for the proof. See what others are 
doing. It will cost you not a penny to find 
out, and it can well mean many wonderful 
things to you, 


MUSIC—The Open Door to 
Social Success 


If you wish to be popular; to possess the 
finest of accomplishments; to be invited every- 
where—here is your big, wonderful opportuni- 
ty. A few interesting months with the world 
famous National Academy of Music Method 
will make all your dreams come true. 

Famous courses in Piano, Violin, Voice, 
Trumpet (Cornet), Banjo, Tenor Banjo, Gui- 
tar, Hawaiian Guitar, Organ, Mandolin. En- 

and recommended by famous artists 
and teachers everywhere, 


Sendfor Our Beautiful New Book FREE 
We have just published a new 40-page Book, 
filled with interesting facts about this great 
Schooland our remarkableand exclusive Meth- 
,. together with many inspiring success 
stories from our students. This wonderful book 
will show you the short, easy road to success 
in Music. Write for it right now, while you 
think of it. It is FREE for the asking. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Dept. 28 702 East 41st Street, Chicago 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negutive $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.10. 


JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 
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Besuccessful. Master 
Pertost or ech. Win happiness, 
Send for full information and special 
phonograph record. Dime covers postage. 
Stimson, The 
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One Hundred and Fifty Delightful True Stories 
About Birds, Ani » Insects 

Thrilling True Stories entertainingly 
told, and useful information about Birds, 
Animals, and Insects, that children will 
enjoy reading. 

The book is divided into four parts, 
the first dealing with birds ; the second 
with tame animals; the third with wild 
animals; and the fourth with general 
information regarding natural history 
subjects, 

Three hundred ° th Sens ¢ 
and twenty-eight fetture page’ Baud ie dark 


geen cloth with illustrated jacket and cover 
im attractive colors. 


$1.50 net 


At All Bookstores, or 


THE JUDSONPRESS 


1701-03 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
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Important Notice 
| Regarding Authorized Agents 


! 

E have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 





Thompson vs. McAndrew 


The so-called trial of William Mc- 
Andrew, suspended superintendent of 
Chicago schools, is still under way— 
we can hardly say progressing—as we 
go to press. Mr. McAndrew is ac- 
cused by Mayor William Hale Thomp- 
son of insubordination and lack of pa- 
triotism. 

The hearing has taken a wide range, 
and temporarily Mayor Thompson’s 
wrath has turned from the schools to 
the public library, which is suspect- 
ed of containing books not altogether 
“pro-American.” He appointed U. J. 
(“Sport”) Herrmann as chairman of 
a committee to investigate, and Mr. 
Herrmann advocated the burning, in 
Grant Park, of several volumes which 
in his opinion contained offensive 
views. However, suits were at once 
filed by two citizens to prevent such 
action, and the mayor then disclaimed 
any intention of having the books 
burned. That some attempt is being 
made to turn the tables is evident from 
the latest news dispatch which states 
that one of the petitioners has been 
permitted to include questions to which 
written replies must be returned by 
November 22. The mayor is asked to 
cite his authority for ordering an in- 
vestigation of the library, the librarian 
is asked if he intends to turn over to 
the mayor or anyone else books to be 
scrutinized for British propaganda, 
and Mr. Herrmann is asked, among 
several searching questions, “Have you 
ever studied the history of the United 
States or of any other country?” 

Superintendent McAndrew’s trial be- 
fore the School Board was to be re- 
sumed on November 3. Meanwhile, 
Mayor Thompson sought membe’s for 
his new America First Foundation, 
organized to combat any foreign propa- 
ganda which might be discovered any- 
where within the limits of the United 
States. 


In recent years, Pittsburgh has con- 
structed thirty-six buildings for 
schools. To carry out such a program, 
bond issues totaling $19,000,000 were 
necessary. The board of education is 
now constructing an administration 
building. The city’s school plant in- 
cludes 150 buildings, valued at approxi- 
mately $50,000,000. 


Every Minneapolis school having 
twelve or more classrooms is to be pro- 
vided with a special teachers’ lunch- 
room. Each school is to have a kitch- 
en. Experience indicates that a suit- 
able luncheon is possible if sixteen 
teachers contribute 25 cents each daily. 
The principal is to be charged with 
supervision of the lunchroom, al- 
though a manager cook will be directly 
responsible, 
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own books.” 


AVE you ever given thought 
H to the considerations that 
now move you in deciding to 
read any book? You hear it praised 
by a friend. Or you see an adver- 
tisement of it in a newspaper. Or 
you read a review of it by some crit- 
ic, whose account of it excites your 
interest. You decide you must read 
that book. Note, however, what has 
happened: it is always recommenda- 
tion, from some source, that deter- 
mines you to read it. True, your 
choice is completely free, but you ex- 
ercise your choice among recom- 
mended books. 

Observe what follows, after you 
are thus influenced, quite legiti- 
mately, to read a certain book. 
Sometimes—but sometimes only— 
you go right out, buy it and read it. 
More often, however, if you are the 
average person your fine intention 
goes to seed. In the end—all too 
frequently—you miss reading it 
altogether; you confess sadly to 
someone that you “never got around 
to it.” 

Now, what would be the differ- 
ence, were you a Book-of-the-Month 
Club subscriber? Strange to say, 
upon analysis, you will find that in 
practice you would be enabled to ex- 
ercise a greater liberty of choice 
and above all you would actually get 
the books—without fail—that you 
decide to read. How? 


How the “‘Book-of-the-Month”’ 
is chosen 


The Book-of-the-Month Club has 
asked a group of well known critics, 
whose judgment as 
to books and whose 
catholicity of taste 
have long _ been 
known to the public, 
to act as a Selecting 
Committee. They 
are Henry Seidel 
Canby, Chairman; 
Heywood Broun, 








presented to them. 
From these, by a 
|majority vote, they 


Dorothy Canfield, 

Christopher Morley Handed to 
and William Allen you by the 
White. Each month, pos 
the new books, of postman the 
all publishers, are outstanding 


new book 
each month! 
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How the Outstanding 
Book 1s Chosen 


Eacu Montu 


The Book-of-the-Month Club has engaged a group of five critics 
to select the most readable and important book each month— 
Henry Seidel Canby, Chairman; Heywood Broun, Christopher 
Morley, Dorothy Canfield, and William Allen White. 
selected each month is sent to all subscribers, unless they spec- 
ify that some other book be sent instead. Over 40,000 dis- 
criminating people have now subscribed to this service. 
however, met with this interesting criticism: “I don’t want 
anyone to select what books I shall read. I want to choose my 
What force is there in this objection? 


The book 


It has, 


choose what they consider to be the 
most outstanding and readable book 
each month. The theory is—and it 
works!—that any book appealing 
strongly to a majority of five individ- 
uals of such good judgment and such 
differing tastes, is likely to be a book 
few people will care to miss reading. 

Subscribers, however, are not 
obliged to accept the choice of the 
Committee. Tastes vary greatly. Be- 
fore the book comes to you, you re- 
ceive a carefully written report, tell- 
ing what sort of book it is. If you 
don’t judge that you will like it, you 
specify that some other new book be 
sent instead, making your choice 
from a list of other important new 
books, which are also carefully de- 
scribed to guide you in your choice. 
On the other hand, if you let the 
“Book-of-the-Month” come to you and 
find you are disappointed, even then 
you may exchange it or any other 
you prefer. In other words, you are 
given a guarantee of satisfaction with 
any book you obtain upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee. 

The ultimate result, therefore, is 
that you can actually, in practice, 
exercise a wider and more discrimi- 
nating choice among the new books 
than you now do, under your present 
haphazard method of reading. More 
important still, you find that you 
actually obtain the books you intend 
to read, 


Send for complete details 


If you are interested in this ser- 
vice, will you not send for our pros- 
pectus, in which complete details 
about this plan are given? The ser- 
vice is working smoothly and conven- 
iently for over 40,000 people. Your 


request for our prospectus involves 
you in no obligation to subscribe. 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your prospectus outlining the 
details of the Book-of-the-Month Plan, This 

uest involves me in no obligation to sub- 
scribe to your service. 


Address 


City.. 
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In our new 1927 gift package 
we have 25 designs printed on 
a good quality of drawing paper 
for the children to make into useful 
articles. 50 cents postpaid. 
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Something New ! 


Specially designed Christmas cards for 
the smaller children to color. 
Simple enough for the smallest child to work on. Clever 


enough to interest even the older children. Printed on fine 
Vellum cards. 16 cards, with envelopes, for 50 cents. Postpaid. 


Constructive Seat Work Service, Princeton, Illinois. 


Baclosed Gnd ...ccccccccccccese for which send me ......... Xmas packages. 

Re for which send me ......... Packages of special cards, 
NGI .........cccrccccccccccccrcccccecccccccccccccccsccccccecs sosseececcseseoeereesecesessscscesescssccscoeecs 
RITE . cconsson+anecscennesessnmsnbinguaeqeserenneunsenesnenceses cetapeunnanscssenianseimensasseinesetbeninell 
BO vccvesccecccccceseseconcesocvevescvonccsesecscceccosessnceses BR icascnsdaccsecencdonscescsscnscnsste 














FOR ALL 
GRADES 


REQUIRED POEMS 


Book I—For Ist and 2nd Grades 
Book Il—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book IiI—For 5th and 6th Grades 


Book |V—-For 7th and 8th Grades 
PRICE, EACH BOOK 
In Standard Per Copy 
Cloth Covers 80 Cents Postpaid. 
In Heavy Per Cop 
Paper Covers 50 Cents Postpaid. 
20 Per Cent Discount from above prices 
on orders of 10 or more copies. 
These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- ? 
ly arranged syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 
quired in EVERY state. Many copyright poems are included which could other- 
wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 
publishers. The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for Ist and 2nd Grades | Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 


Baby Seed Song Pussy and Binkie | Abou Ben Adhem 











Four-Leaf Clover 


Baby, The | Rock-a-by Lady, The | America For Me Good Name, A 

Child's Evening Ilymn | Six Honest Serving Men Apple Orchard in the| How Sleep the Brave 
Christmas Carol, A Song of the Bee ae An ock of Hazeldean 
Come, Little Leaves | Sugar-Plum Tree, The | Aule lang Syne Leak in the Dike, The 
Daisies | Suppose Barefoot Boy, The L’Envot 

Dandelion, The | Paxentherer, The Kell of Atri, The Miller of the Dee, The 
Dutch Luliab Thanks aving-Day Boy's Song, No Boy Knows 

Elf and the Dermouse | There ive Many Flags | rook, The ppaning of the Piano 

if Ever I See fe Thank Thee Charge of the Light} Pictures of Memory 
If | Were a Sunbeam What the Winds Bring Brigade, The Planting of the Apple- 
Little Brown Hands While Shepherds Watch-| Christmas ree 

Little Elf, The ed Their Flocks by| Corn-Song, The Rolling Down to Rio 
Mother Goose Rhymes Night Destruction of Sennach-| White Man's Burden 


| 
| 
October's Party | 


Only One Mother and 108 others 


prit The 
and 119 others =| pie Goes By, The 


Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades | Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 
Abraham Lincoln 


Avril Day, An | Little Gottlieb 
America the Beautiful 


If 
Ballad of the Tempest} Little Orphant Annie In Flanders Fields 








Brown Thrush, The Marjorie’s Almanac Barbara Frietchie Incident of the French 

Calling the Violet November Bells, The Camp 

Child's Prayer, A Old Christmas | Bugle Song, The Man's a Man For a’ 

Christmas October's Bright Blue| Coming of Spring, The That, A 

Daisies, The Weather daffodils, The Name of France, The 

airy Tale, A Robert of Lincoln Deacon's Masterpiece Name of Old Glory 

Fern Song, The Sandman, The Each and All © Captain! My Captain! 

Fraidie-Cat | Sandpiper, The Eve of Waterloo Opportunity 

How the Leaves Come) Song Sparrow, The First Snowfall, The Song of the Chatta- 
own Thanksgiving Fable, A|Gradatim hoochee 

Jack Frost White Seal, The Heritage, The Thanatopsis 

ie jp the Fut Wonderful World, The frerve Riel om B Washington 

uife Lesson, ow the 1 orse 

Laughing Song and 102 others Won the Bet and 78 others 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (wcstcn'titice 
Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
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Child Health Habits 
By Helena L. Williams 


Science and human ingenuity have 
given us many labor-saving devices for 
running the household and increasing 
its efficiency, thereby making possible 
more leisure and better health. There 
is one problem, however, which cannot 
and probably never will be solved ex- 
cept through painstaking watchfulness 
and application. That is the matter of 
inculcating good health habits in our 
children. Among habits of first im- 
portance are those of cleanliness, sim- 
ple living and self-control. 

Children seem to have a natural dis- 
taste for all these, and frequently both 
parents and teachers are tempted to 
give up the struggle. However, we 
must face the fact that negligence in 
the matter of habit forming paves the 
way for future mental and physical 
disturbances, and for unhappiness to 
others besides the children. 

For example, cleanliness has more 
than an esthetic value. All about us 
are the germs of tuberculosis to which 
children are particularly susceptible. 
In fact, in our larger cities as high as 
90 per cent of the population may be in- 
fected with the tubercle bacillus before 
reaching adult life. Someone seated 
next to us in the trolley car or theatre 
coughs or sneezes without covering his 
mouth or nose with a handerchief, and 
we breathe in the bacilli. Sputum is 
brought into the home on the soles of 
shoes, because somewhere a careless 
consumptive has expectorated on the 
street; the germs also cling to food; 
they are transferred to the mouth by 
hands that have played with dirty toys. 
This is the reason why hygienists em- 
phasize the importance of washing the 
hands before each meal and of washing 
fruit before we eat it. 

We cannot teach the value of fresh 
air and sunlight too soon to children. 
And every child is entitled to sufficient 
time for play exercise. Too many 
may mean overfatigue. An 
ee amount of sleep is also essen- 
tial. 

Good food is perhaps the most im- 
portant item, and frequently the most 
disregarded one in the life of the child. 
The children of the poor are not the 
only ones who are undernourished; 
those coming from well-to-do homes are 
often so pampered in matters of diet 
that they are underweight and other- 
wise below standard. Great harm 
comes from overindulgence in sweets. 
The best food for children is milk, at 
least one glass with each meal. Many 
fruits and vegetables are weight and 
strength producing. Much meat is not 
essential, but cereals are especially 
good. Cakes, puddings and other des- 
serts are not harmful in moderation. 
Diet should always be varied. Too many 
starchy foods served together may be 
as harmful as a menu from which they 
are left out entirely. Balanced food 
rations are essential in maintaining 
normal health. 

It is usually difficult to get children 
to go to bed when they should. Nine 
or ten hours’ sleep are needed to keep 
the nerves and physical growth of 
boys and girls at par. Moreover, a 
definite requirement in this matter 
helps the child to adjust himself to the 
world. He must find out sooner or 
later that he cannot always have his 
own way in a civilization that exacts 
compromise from all of us. 

The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion considers the health-habit training 
of children one of the most important 
factors in the eradication of the white 
plague as well as of other preventable 
diseases. A large part of the funds ob- 
tained by the Association through the 
sale of Christmas seals each December 
is utilized for the educational phase of 
its campaign. 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations whe 


> WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation. These books contaip 
actual questions, selected from past examin. 






tions, with complete answers, these questions 
and answers give the popes an idea of the king 
the nature of answers rr. 


by educators and used in schools of all state: 
= - 40c 
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SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 








of questions asked anc 

uired, Save preparing test questions, Excellent 

or weekly tests and home assignment. Endorse 
a 
H 4 or more copies, 35c each. 12 or more, $f 
@ each. 25 or more, 30c each, 
28c each. 


100 or more, 25c each. 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 


We are sure these books wil! please you-so sure 
willlet you have them on trial. Indicate the Ete 
need and enclose your check. If at the end of 10 dg 
ou are not fully satisfied, you may return the | 

ks and we will gladly refund your money ~ 


FREE Write for our free catalog containing | 
* sample questions and answers and 
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, Other material valuable in your review work, 






AY Warp PUBLISHING C0 


¢ MINDEN,NEBR. 





Exceptional Christmas Gifts 


For SCHOOL BOYS and GIRLS with Full Names 
Engraved in 22K gold as illustrated, 


No. 60 Genuine Leather Case containing 6 Standard Length 
Pencils enameledin bright colors, 6 Inch Ruler and Pencil 

harpener. Name engraved on case and pencils. 
60 cents. 12 or more cases 50 cents per case. 











Ss : 7 Bo I 35 

e 3 . 3 ils, { . 

o. : Xmas Box, 12 Pencils, onaraved in sett, 33 

« 12 Xmas Box, 12 Pencils, engraved in gold, 
Send Money Order or Check. Postage Paid. 

ADVERTISING PENCIL CO., Station F, Baltimore, Md. 











O or more, 7 
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100 pages of novelty etunis, lazy 
man’s chalk talk, and clever pic’ 
tures evolved from combination€ 
| least expected. All taken from 
the author’s own stage p f 
made simple and easy for any artist. Sent j 
for $1.00, Sample pages and contents free. : 


T.$. Denison &Co., Dept. 93 623 S, Wabash Ave, 














“One Cycle” Geography 

Course by Ridgley and others, for the elemen- 
tary school. Five books to cover the course. 
Nature Study-Health Education 
Series for 4th, 6th, and 6th grades, by Alice 
Jean Patterson, 

Ideal Music Series for the first six grades, 
by F. W Westhoff. : 
Ask for catalogue with descriptions and prices 
of the above and our other publications. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Normal, lll. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of youro** 
hand or typewritten letters, a 
lessons, etc.,in ten minutes, quick’ 
and easily. Printing surface my 
$1.26; 6 1-4x10,$2.25; 10x12 1-2,64 
Full directions, ink and sponge a 
plete. Refilling Composition, os 
perpound. Alsothe Perfect Fou’ - 
Pen-pencilto use with any ost 
(The Inkograph) with absolute Ga’ 
antee, if fill $1.50. an 
Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY U% 


W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, New Yet 
ee 
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THE PLAY CLAY 


Does not soil hands or clothes. 
Can be used over and over. 
Use coupon for trial package. 


Illinois Clay Products Co., Joliet, Il. of 
Enclosed find £1.00 for which send one package 
Plastoy Clay by express or freight to 


Address 
TTL SE SO State....-------"" 


Jnexpensive Model 
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HOLIDAY HELPS and EVERYDAY EXERCISES 
A new entertainment book, con- 

mma taining over 80 pages of Christ- 
y | mas and Holiday entertainment 

HO material in addition to 160 
H eg | Pages of practical suggestions 

fn and ideas for entertainments 
and exercises throughout the 

school year. 224 pages in all, 

te _ dialogues, playlets, reci- 

tino," ¢ tations, quotations, songs, Gpen- 
sverylay Exercises ing and closing exercises, and 
patriotic celebrations, for all 

) > soo} Grades and ages. Just the kind 
nants SOS oe of dependable hand-book that 
\ every elementary teacher needs. 





ee 60 cts. 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 
No. B139—Bright Entertainments for Christ- 
mas. For children of all grades. Per copy 46 cts. 
No. F117—Kriss Kringle Christmas Book. 157 
selections and entertainments, suitable for al 
ages, with songs, drills, stories, quotations, etc. 
Per copy. 46 cts 
H103—Golden Book Favorite Songs—202 old 
favorite melodies. Per copy 26 cts.; doz., $2.70 
Many more plays, entertainments, festivals, etc., 
for Christmas. Send coupon below for complete 








list. 
, REMEMBRANCE CALENDARS 
ake, your ey 
So alendars r 
JANUARY 1928 1928, ideal per- 
SMTWTFs ——' New Year's 
reeting. 
Se ee ar pad He, _O, 
v4 ins. DY in., 
23465697 8 is just the pad to 
9 10 11 12 18 14.15 | Ue. A mice, meat 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 dar, jot clearly 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 | fo read.” Last 
af. Fae sheet gummed, so 
eaten that they are 











easily attached. 
$0.15 


each. ! 
the premium at 


PREMIUM NO. 


once. 
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MAS; We Wish You All A Merry Chrisiraas Weasel 
Our Individual Instruction Exercises Will Bring You Happiness 











MY WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC—By Garry 
Cleveland myers. Ph.D. and Caroline E. Myers. Pro- 
viding whol new plans, methods, and procecure 
for individual self instruction in all of the number 
facts and processes required in each grade. 





For grade 1. Ready December 1, 1927. 

Fer Grade &. PEF COPY  ..........00....ccececccccesceP OOD 
For grade 3. Per copy ................... coco OO 
For grade 4. Per copy -......... vcotnnmaateinden Gay 
For grade 6. Ready December 30, 1927. 

For grade 6. Ready January 15, 1928. 


TOBY’S AND TORY’S TALES—By Mary E. 
Pierce, B.S. A Pupil’s Work Book in Reading. 
For grades 1A and 2B. Per copy.................. $0.36 


MY WORKBOOK IN READING—By Edna M. Al- 

dredge and Jessie F. McKee. Can be given to chil- 

dren the day they enter Grade 1. Ready December 
rite for prices. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT EXERCISES IN LONG DI- 
VISION—By Irene 8S. Hizer. A pupils’ Workbook 
providing for varying abilities and learning speeds. 
32 pages, with answers to all problems, 

er copy 


CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 
With greetings that carry a real and sincere ipemsage 
of fellowship and good cheer to all your friends. 
Twenty-four handsomely engraved ecards with tissue 





TEACHERS’ AND PUPILS’ PREMIUMS 


Send us your name, name of school, and address. 
correct number of good pencils fér your pupils to sell at 5c 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale and we ship 


4—American Flag. 3x5 ft. 50 pencils. 


PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 50 pencils, 
PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Independence, original 
script. 50 pencils. 

PREMI 0. 8—One Teacher’s Pantograph. 60 pencils. 


PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 5 x 8 ft. 


lined envelopes packed in an attractive box. No two 
cards alike. Postpaid................ on 1.00 


We send 





100 pencils. 


Send coupon at right for Harter’s New Free Teacher's Catalog which fully describes new premiums, 


Order HARTER SEATWORK 
From Your Nearest Dealer, or 
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NEW HARTER WORK BOOKS Edited by Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph. D. 


MY WORKBOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN His- 
— Olive M. Bucks, A.M., and Grace Mc- 
ealy. 

For Elementary Grades. Per copy.............. $0.48 
THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION— 
By Charles E. Martz, M.A, Jr. High School 
Pupils’ Workbook in the History of the United 
States from 1492 to 1795. 

Per copy $0.68 


OUR NATION SINCE WASHINGTON—B 
E. , M.A A Jr. I ib’ 





Charles 


Martz, M.A. / . High School Pupils’ Work- 
book 1. the History of the United States from 1795 
“s Fh eS. 0 eres $0.68 


WORK BOOK IN ALGEBRA—By Myers, Thomas, 


Persing. 
Vol. 
Vol. Ul. 
wo 
By 
Ready December 15, 


One volume for each semester. 
fy GeiaReccenie car ..$0.80 
Ready January 15, 1928. Write for prices. 


BOOK IN INTUITIVE GEOMETRY— 
Miller, 1 age For, Junior High School. 


RK 
Betz, . 
027 rite for prices. 


Regular School Board discount on all Work Books. 


100 Paper Strips 
chain making. 


CHRISTMAS CHAINS 


™% inch wide, for weaving and 
Asst. red and green. 5 inches long. 


ff a puactiqngnnsipmnenesamnesen 
No. 818—Same in red, white and blue.......... 
No. 817—Same asst. in 20 colors.............0.-+ 














A PRACTICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
To Yourself or Your Friends 


Personal Stationery——Those friends of yours who § 


apovesiate good taste will understand at once your 
thought and discrimination in selectin 
richness of these ‘Strathmore Wedding” sheeta 
for your letters or Christmas gift to them. 


200 SINGLE SHEETS 
100 ENVELOPES....... 
100 DOUBLE SHEETS 
100 ENVELOPEG........................... 


This is our regular $1.50 box, printed with an 
three line name and address you specify, in dar 
blue ink on the sheets and on envelope flaps. 


When ordering this fine Mationers write your 
name and address plainly. Send .25 in cash, 
money order or check. _ (Add 10 cts. for postage 
west of Mississippi.) This same box, unprinted, 
sent postpaid anywhere in the U. 8. for ic. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR TEACHING HELPS 











To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc, 
(0 New Teachers Catalog which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things any teacher 


needs, (FREE) 

(0 Illustrated Circular Describing Harter’s Work Books for all grades. (FREE) 
TID Bi vcicetesnnicsrrseiinntenenemenndl cents for Work Book in..... 
Grade... ...Returnable if desired. 





Name 


THE SCHOOL SUPPLY 


? ae : a a ae ; a a re 


.... Address 


a ca tae ig a 





Plans for Boston Meeting 


Arrangements for the Boston con- 
vention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, February 25 to March 1, 
1928, are fast nearing completion. The 
hotel committee is giving careful atten- 
tion to the handling of requests for ac- 
commodations. For room reservations, 
apply to J. Paul Foster, chairman, 

ousing Committee, Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, 80 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton. Be sure to give exact time of 
arrival in Boston and state name and 
address of each person for whom reser- 
vation is asked. To cancel a reserva- 
tion notify the hotel immediately. A 
feature of the meeting will be a mo- 
tion picture of notable educational 
achievements. School activities of 
great interest are being selected for it 
by the Commission on the Curriculum. 


School Health Bureau 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company maintains a School Health 
Bureau to aid in the development of 
cchool health programs for the purpose 
of lengthening and enriching life. The 
junior-senior high school was selected 
for special emphasis because of the 
great lack existing there. There was a 
flood of health literature for elemen- 
hed schools but less wag available for 
high schools. In carrying out its plans 
he company has an advisory educa- 
ional group comprising some twenty 

Ing educators. The Bureau is 
serving to interpret the best educational 
thought to the teacher in the class- 
toom by supplying material that is 
Pedagogically and scientifically sound. 
uring 1926 some seven million pieces 
th literature were distributed and 
ousands of letters received from 
school officials. Visitors from all parts 
o the world have come for assistance 
Mm developing school health programs 
and educational administrators of all 
Sades are requesting the co-operation 
the Bureau. At the last meeting of 
advisory board reports were given 





as to what had been accomplished and 
the work that would be done in the 
school field during the coming year was 
outlined. It was clearly shown how 
progress in preventive medicine and 
disease control affects the school field. 

One speaker told of the “No diph- 
theria in 1930” campaign in New York 
State and the striking effect it had 
already had on the death rate from 
this children’s disease. He cited figures 
to show the effect on the health of 
children of the seven years’ demonstra- 
tion of tuberculosis control made in 
Framingham, Mass. At the time the 
demonstration was undertaken there 
were found among the school children 
of the city eleven active cases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis and seventy-nine 
suspects. A re-examination in 1926 re- 
vealed only one case of tuberculosis. 
The sub-committee on hand-washing 
facilities for school children had in- 
formation from eighty-six cities and a 
study of the different types of soap 
dispensers and the relative merits of 
different types of soap in use was re- 
ported as under way. A prize award 
was provided, to be made to pupils 
of high schools in cities of five thousand 
population or over as a motive for 
health attainment. The reading of the 
report indicates that in many directions 
the advisory committee and the Metro- 
politan are working in most practical 
ways for the promoting of programs of 
health and physical education in the 
schools, 


Approximately seventy-five per cent 
of all graduates of state agricultural 
schools in New York are known to be 
engaged in farming or related occupa- 
tions, according to a recent survey, re- 
sults of which have been summarized 
by the state department of education. 
It is estimated that, if information were 
available concering those whose occu- 
pation is not known, it would be found 
that of the nearly 2,000 graduates of 
state agricultural schools about eighty- 
three per cent are at present following 








agricultural pursuits.—School Life. 


Christmas eXere) << 


Plays, pageants, tableaux, dances, drills, songs, recitations—all spark- 


S 





lingly clever, full of the spirit of the occasions for which intended—a 
delight to participants and audiences. Whichever books you choose 
you will not be disappointed. Sent postpaid at prices quoted. 


SANTA CLAUS CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
115 plays, stories, songs, readings, and 
recitations for all ages. A wealth of ma- 
terial of the the best assortment.............. 4 


ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
New Christmas programs. 111 plays, 
monologues, tableaux, readings, carols. 
For all grades 40 


THE KRISS KRINGLE CHRISTMAS 
BOOK, 157 plays, recitations, drills, 
songs, etc.—new and excellent Christmas 
entertainments 40 


AUTUMN AND WINTER FESTIVALS. 
800 selections—the newest, biggest and 
best book for celebrating the autumn and 
winter holidays..... 40 


PROJECTS FOR ALL THE HOLI- 
DAYS. A wealth of new, original and 
clever ideas for celebrating the holidays 














ALL THE HOLIDAYS. 73 dialogues, 
recitations and monologues......................« 40 


CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. 130 
recitations, drills, songs, dialogues, tab- 
leaux and quotations........0.........0...ccccccoeeeeee4O 


A CHRISTMAS DREAM. A jolly 
Christmas play—delightful humor and 
a 25 


CHRISTMAS GEMS. 100 choice read- 
ings and recitations for boys and girls of 
all ages 410 


CHRISTMAS IN DREAMLAND. An en- 
tertainment in prose and verse. Simple 
music, scenery and costumes................025 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS, PANTOMIMES 
AND DANCES. A delightful book of 
clever little plays, novel pantomimes, easy 
drills, dances and pageants....................0..« 49 





THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BOOK. 
Contains 53 recitations, 8 dialogues and 
exercises, 5 drills, 15 songs, 5 tableaux, 4 
ee 40 


THE GOLDEN CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
111 drills, pantomimes, parties, plays, 
readings and recitations..................... muta 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. A de- 
lightful two-act PI@y.............cccccccceceeeesessenseve 25 


THIRTY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES 
AND PLAYS. Thirty original and clever 
dialogues and plays for children of all 
grades 


SPECIAL DAYS IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES. Recitations, songs, dialogues, 
and exercises for May Day, Memorial Day, 








Columbus Day, Christmas, Lincoln and 
ae 





FLANAGAN’S 1928 TEACHER’S CATALOGUE of Books, 
Seat Work, Industrial Materials, Furniture, Maps, Stationery, 
plies is NOW READY—SENT FREE—Ask for Catalogue No. 37. 


Sup- 








A. Flanagan Company 


914 North Franklin Street 


Chicago 








the quiet Hie 











Use Silent 





Method ! 


URPRISING! Yes, unheard of 
S perhaps to you. Entirely revolu- 

tionary to all usual methods of 
teaching voice. But 30,000 pupils 
acclaim this new silent method and 
30,000 pupils tell of astonishing im- 
provements. You will recognize Prof. 
Feuchtinger’s methods as based on 
sound scientific facts. Don’t take a 
chance of ruining your voice by 
straining at monotnous and tiresome 
scales, He will teach you to build up 
the strength and elasticity of your 
vocal organ through scientific mus- 
cular exercise. These exercises are 
silent. You may practice them in the 
privacy of your room. With surprising 
rapidity you will notice that your 
voice is becoming stronger, richer 
and more beautiful every day. 



















Your NF Is Just 


The arrow points to the all 
important Hyo-Glossus 
muscle, Whether your 
voice is strong or weak, 
fieeqens or ks gg 

arsh or melodious, de- 
pends upon the develop- 
ment of that muscle, You 
can have a beautiful sing~- 
ing or speaking voiceif your 
Hyo-Gloseur muscle ia de- 
veloped by right training. 









100% Improvement 
Guaranteed! 





Prof. Feuchtinger is a voice teacher who ac- .¢” 

tually guarantees results! To you, as to ” 

everyone of his pupils, he says: “Twill ? 

improve your voice 100% or refund ? 

your tuit ion.” Send the coupon and Rs Voice 
et the most inspiring ever 

Writtcn about voice—actual ¢rwe - Studio 38-29 


stories of those who have won ¢ 1922 Supnyside 
femme and men ey as a result of ¢® Ave. Chicago, lil. 
Prof. Feuchtinger’s training. ‘? Gentlemen: Send 


The book is FREE—itis yours 


to keep without obligation at once, froe and 


2 without obligation, 


of any sort. Send coupon 

Sight pow. Make the first ee hysical Voice Culture," 

step toward the voice @? and dad tetereaatins 

you've longed for. ry gre Zour home study ‘method 

oO. ice ing. it u - 

Dystest Velco stood that I do aot have to oar 8 
Insti . e cent for this book, either now or 

E-fevsnuneers<? jater, and that J do not have to 

1922 Samay. go” return it, 

side Ave. 

Chicage 6° Name 

ih 9 














| Nine new public school buildings 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Helps for 


Educational Notes 





| Superintendent Frank Cody of De-| 
| troit has been reelected for a three-year 
| term at a salary of sixteen thousand 
| the first year, seventeen the second, 
and eighteen the third. 


To promote a clear understanding of 
| constitutional rights and civic obliga- 
tions in the young people of Cuba, ten 
| thousand copies of the Constitution will 
| be distributed among teachers and pv- | 
| pils in elementary schools. | 


were opened in Philadelphia at the be- 
| ginning of this school year. They in- 
|cluded one senior high school, three 
junior high schools, four elementary 
schools, and one special school. 


Of the total population of Minnesota, 
55 per cent live in areas served by pub- 
lic libraries. The 159 public libraries 
in the state contain 1,725,871 volumes, 
and the circulation in 1926 was 7,707, 
715, slightly more than three boos for 
each resident of the state, 

Fifty concerts in three states and 
Canada were given during the past 
summer by the high-school band of 
Madison, S. Dak., composed of 45 mem- 
bers. The band traveled more than 
2,000 miles in specially designed motor 
busses which contained facilities for 
eating and sleeping en route, 


December 197 

















‘Teachers Free! 


Order from this advertisement and select one number free 


with every $1.00 purchase, 
Catalog and order from it, 
different concerns, 
and we give a useful premium free with cv 


We charge the same price others ch 


FREE!—Numbers 22 to Cl inclusive—FREE! 


Or ask for Latta’s Teachers’ 
We buy supplies from over @ 
t irge 
ery $1 purchase, 


Teachers, principals, school superin- | 


| tendents, and college professors com- 
posed more than half the enrollment of 
5,165 
summer session this year. Women out- 
numbered the men more than two to 
one. Of the 2,867 teachers in attend- 
ance, only 333 possessed no degree. 

School desks and seats from the 
United States are much in favor in 
Paraguay. As rapidly as possible the 
homemade wooden desk and bench are 
making way for the North American 
product. The normal school is to be 
fitted throughout with furniture of the 
North American type. 


The old Choctaw council house near 
Tuskahoma, Okla., was purchased re- 
cently from the Choctaw tribe of In- 
dians for $1,000 by the Southeastern 
State Teachers College at Durant. This 
institution will keep the old building in 
its present state and use it as an his- 
torical center. 


Physically and mentally handicapped | 
children will be taught in two new 
schools recently authorized by the 


buildings will provide for children suf- 
fering from nutritional defects, tuber- 
culosis, and orthopedic troubles, and in 
the other training will be given to men- 
tally retarded children. 





primarily because of athletic ability 
| has been abolished at Pennsylvania | 
State College by the new board of con- 
trol of athletics of the college. The 
ruling took effect this fall, and after 
three years no student athlete at the 
college will receive any financial aid 
whatever. 

In a campaign against diphtheria 4 
Georgia about 125,000 children were 
immunized through cooperation of ~<4 
school authorities, the state board of 
health, and parent-teacher associations. 
The state laboratory distributed 76,555 
cubic centimeters of toxin-antitoxin 
and 7,650 Schick tests to determine im- 
munity against the disease. 


A five-year course in health educa- 
tion—individual, social, and public— 
has been instituted by presidential de- 
cree in elementary, high, and normal 
schools of Colombia, South America. 
In addition to regular instruction in 
rural and night schools, educational 
pamphlets on health will be given pu- 
pils for home use. 


On September 1 the State of Wash- 
ington completed its program of ad- 
vance in minimum certification for ele- 
mentary school teachers. Four years 
ago such teachers were required to 
| have six weeks of normal training be- 
|yond high school. Now they must 
have two years. At the time of pas- 
| sage of the measure it was predicted 








Philadelphia school board. One of the | The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS 10 
Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS. 


| CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — ,, 


Granting of scholarships to students | Wa. H. Fletcher, Mor. 


in the University of Wisconsin | 





| COLLEGES AND 























ASK 


J.S.LATTA, Inc. 


ORDER FROM NEAREST PLACE 





( 






REMEMBER WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN U. S. A. 
FOR LATTA’S TEACHERS’ CATALOG 
(West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Iowa 


1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





No, 22—Doll furniture patterns io trace, Actual size... , .20¢ 
No. 23—One dozen Esterbrook school writing pens...,,. 10¢ 
No, 24—Six large mottoes and pledges for schoolroom, , . 15 
No, 25—16 coping saw patterns to trace, actual size...., 20¢ 
No. 26—1900 alphabets and figures on cards for seatwork . 3c 
No, 27—Set of 16 penmanship copies for the grades... ,2%¢ 
No, 28—16 landscape and language drawings to color, 6x9, . |5¢ 
No, 29—Set of 16 circus drawings to color, 6x9 inches... |5¢ 
No, 30—16 common birds to color. .15c 
No, 31—Name Sous blackboard bor- 
der stencils, each 6c, value....... 24c 
No, 32—Name tee large blackboard 
J. S. LATTA. INC. | calendar stencils, each 12c....... c 
REE No, 33—Name two large blackboard 
AL map stencils, each 10c..... ———— 
= al No. 34—Three 5c lead pencils for. .12c 
No, 35—Fifty assorted drawings to 
Latta’s Book for Teachers color, ior pelmeny children, Ne vos sae 
I* is 9x12 inches, has 320 pages No. 36—25 outline maps, went 
and weighs two pounds. Contains ,, ches, continents and U. 5, asstd.2%¢ 
over 200 drawings to race and No. 37—50 popular pictures for sanguage, 2%4x3 inches.. * 
color, over 50 constructio, patterns, No 3B —AZ paper cutting Gesigns, 5x8 inches, assorted... 
42 paper cutting designs, 10 sewing os aa ~ gt oe _ 
card patterns, over 100 -eproduc- \*°- SOO paper, BOSSE es 0" 
tion stories, 15 stories for opening No. 41—I12 sheets good white trac- 
exercises, etc, It also conta “4 over ing paper, 17x22 inches....... 20c 
1000 seat work suggestions and No. 42—IlIlustrated number cards..20c 
many other helps for rural aud pri- No, 43—Seatwork language - cards, .24¢ - 
mary teachers. Select one pi:mium No. 44—Silent seatwork arithmetic cards for grades.....2 4c 
free with each book. No. 45—Set of 30 special day sewing cards. 260 0006une 
One copy, postpaid..... 31.50 No, 46—Picture of Washington, 16x20, brown ‘print... 2 
[wo copies, postpaid 99 No. 47—Picture of Lincoln, 16x20 inches, brown print.. 0 
> st “ “" No. 48—Colored posters to paste, 10 inches ih an Bk 
~ ”y No. 49—Toy money, bills and coins, over $500.00......25¢ 
Paper, Stars, Ete. No. 50—Alphabets ‘nd figures to paste, 1 inch, 2000 for 30¢ 
Construction Paper, 50 sheet No. 51—Illustrated language cards for seatwork, 96 for. .25¢ 
9x12 inches, assorted colors...7¢ No. 52—16 manual training exercises in woodwork... ...25¢ 
Same as above, light weight....1/c No. 53—Paper pin flags of U. S., size 1x2 inches, 15 for. .15e 
Manila drawing, 250 shts., 9xi2.32: No. 54—Latta’s Seat Work Suggestions, 112 pages, 6x9...30c 
White drawing, 250 shts., 9x12..59c No. 55—16 pioneer story drawings to color, 6x9 inches... 15¢ 
Oak tag, 50 sheets..42c¢ No. — map of U., S., 24x36, showing states....I5c 
White writing, ruled, No. 57—Outline of N. Am., 24x36, showing states....... 1c 
8x10%, 500 shts.95c No. 58—Outline of S. Am., 24x36, showing divisions.....15¢ 
100 gold stars.....10c No, 59—Outline of Europe, 24x36, showing divisions..... 15e 
100 paper fast’nrs..14c No. 60—Outline of Asia, 24x36, showing divisions...... 15¢ 
Colored chalk, doz.25c No. 6l—Outline of Africa, 24x36, showing divisions. ...15¢ 
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’ THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE}| “"***' 
EMPIRE TEACHERS : AGENCY, INC, ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS selected bs 
321-323 University Block, We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED JOSE 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. ie bereate Soar eran Aura buns 
L. C. MacMillan, President. MAY ONDERDONK, Shenegen. 602 I 
? 604 Boyle Building, 
ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGEN ‘4 og ( 
The only agency in this section. We recommend you for the vacancy for which you are fitted, and only Mode! 


for a vacancy that exists. 


Come south and work in a growing system, 


VICTOR L. WEBB, Manager, 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Enrollment blanks on request. 











SCHOOLS. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


ee ____New York 


t 
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102 East Third Street, 
mestown, N. ¥. 











Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY sess? ior Yesesock’E i. Huniwort 
Leary Building, Seattle, Washingto 











Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
hs 5 in few days. Big improvement _in three 

rs. Nofailores. Complete outline 

rite C. J. Ozment, Dept.13 St. Louis, Mo, 








TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS 


~ THE BETTER PRIVATE 
ARD COLLEGE: 
BLANK. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


SCHOOLS, EXPE 
EACHERS AND RECENT. GRADUATES 


ERIENCED 
3 ONLY. WHITE, FOR” APTLICATION 


(Subsidiary of the National Burcau of 


Private Schools) 


ASSOCIATED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











An er nd for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom. A 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 
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522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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— Sermmmniaiter @ DISPLAY ALPHABET follows 





Ornamental in any Graded or Ungraded School. 


Send Money Order, Express Order, or CERTIFIED check for sampie Set, at ciewtng POSTPAID — 
Combination Script and Roman with Figures. 
Script Alphabet and Figures <= «= $1.00 

J.L. ENGLE, “The Map Man”, 


Complete 
Roman Alphabet a: and Figures - «© 196 


Box 941, BEAVER, 5 TLvae 


Takes 1644 feet of space. 





$1.99 


strictly the National STANDARD ALPHARY 
the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS. Print 

lity bri — Capitals 3 hs 4 Vertical Height, Clearly Visible across room. 
Ornamental 1 : SPECIAL PRICES on large school orders. NO FREE is SAME 


Useful 
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7 that the supply of higher-standard 
WHY WE CELEBRATE || teachers would be insufficient for the 
— one-year step in 1927. But with the 
HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE || Step taken, a surplus rather than a van J 
* By Marjorie Woods —- of — wee er the 
timeliness of the 1923 legislation is 
CONTENTS Ny / 1, > 
A NEW YEAR'S GIFT—For January ist. || ™de evident. — rE / 1)5 hee 
60 THE BrsTEDAY BALL—For Washing- Last year nine hundred Oklahoma ee 
rge ton's_ Birtnds: teachers spent their evenings in teach- . 
FOOL’S DAY WISDOM—For April ]|! gs iD a tg 
- _ ing 6,400 adults to read and write. Ac- 
9 BETTER WALKING ioe ew Day cording to the secretary of the State 
20¢ EA’ ‘S—For Mid-Summer ati icc} 
ie ph DRUID OAK—For Hallowe'en. Adult Education Commission, very 
15c THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL—For Decem- few of these teachers received any pay- SERIES A 
a ber 25th, ment. Their work was so thorough From the Discovery of America through 
20 This book came into existence because of and r comprehensive that it received the Period of Colonization 
15¢ the persistent demand on the part ot special commendation from the United ] pre Vite a ete nen 
l5¢ schools for simple and effective plays pre- States Bureau of Education. 8 Columbus in America. Map & Pic. 
pared for special occasions and holidays, 4 Ponce de Leon in Florida 
Each of the plays in this — pre- Of the 8,406 teachers taking sum- 5 Balboa Discovering Pacific s 
ared not only for an occasion ut is a ic : 6 De Soto Discovering Mississippi 
dramatization of the origin of ‘that occa- mer courses this year in the 24 ac- 7 Other Spanish Explorers 
sion in history. credited Pennsylvania colleges and uni- . English Expl Cabsts,, Map & Fe. 
One Bound Volume. Price $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. versities offering such work, 80 per 10 Batlich Beek ie Walter Ralelsh® 
cent were completing requirements for 2 ft y FU 8 
SHORT PLAYS PROM AMERICAN HIS- || converting their standard-teaching cer 13 Fr. Expl Robert. La Salle 
ORY AND LITERATURE— fi 14 French Expl. — Marquette, Joliet 
SCHOOL EDITION tificates into permanent forms. Many , ol. ’ , 
By Olive Price of them were high- school teachers, 15 Dutch Explorers-Henry Hudson 
os || Preface by Dr. William M. Davidson, Su- }| 8taduates of normal schols, who were i} fecabecien aed tae Gas 
Ik perintendent Pittsburgh Public Schools. working toward a college degree to 18 Plymouth, Colony en 
a g ar : al 9 The Pilgrims—Alden and Priscilla 
Seven one-act plays for classroom use in meet | the standard for high-school 20 Pilgrims Celebrating ist Harvest 
Grammar Schools and Junior High Schools. teaching, which is a college certificate. 21 eo Tt Re 4: 
* . a4 oge ams anc ode oT 
One Bound Volume. Price $1.25. Postpaid $1.35. Legislation to promote adult educa- 23 Settlement of Conn, Fight with 
. *,? . ndians 
SAMUEL FRENCH tion and citizenship has been enacted 24 Purchase of Manhattan Island 
24c Incorporated 1898 in twenty-nine states and the District 26 The Datel py 
~ Thos. R. Edwards, Managing Director of Columbia. In twenty-four states 7 pene Bakes ORY A). 
2 25 West 45th St. New York City [| instruction of adult illiterates is con- BS By FB ree 
0c ca! , 20 Calvert and Maryland | 
2¢ ducted under state supervision, and in 30 Oglethorpe and Georgia 
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A remarkable system by Dr. Frank N, Free- 
man, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Chicago, that quickly develops 


Six Books—One for Each Grade 
Dr. Freeman's new system has already been 
introduced into the schools of a number of our 


rapid and legible handwriting, with the leas‘ large cities, with unusually satisfactory re- 
expenditure of time and effort by teacher and sults. Consists of six compendiums—one for 
pupil, and at the same time that correlates each grade—each wiih a Teachers’ Manual to 


with other studies, such as language, spelling, 
arithmetic, hygiene, etc. It readily facilitates 
the transfer of skill from writing to other sub- 
jects. Based on newly-discovered facts con- 


correspond—each adapted to the child's de- 
velopment at that particular stage. 
Send for These Two Books 
Every Superintendent and Teacher will want 
to know about Dr, Freeman's new system of 
teaching “Correlated Handwriting”. Write 
for a full description, or send 25c in stamps 
for sample Compendium and Teachers’ Man- 
which 


cerning the mental and physical development 
children, 


of 


ual of same grade. Be sure to state 


grade is desired. 
THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., DEPT. N 
Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 
Columbus, Ohio 
THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., Dept. N, 
I Columbus, Ohio, 
| Gentlemen: I enclose 25c for which please send me 
full information regarding Dr. Freeman's New System 
( of “Correlated Handwriting”; also one Compendium 
and one Teachers’ Manual to correspond, Grade 


Name 


Street Address 





Town State 





CHRISTMAS AND COLOR 


MAGINE Christmas without Color! You want 

the very best color to use on Christmas Gifts 
and Greetings which the children are proud to take 
home to their parents. 


The new ARTISTA Water Colors in hard cakes 
are so smooth and bright that other colors appear 
grey beside them. One brush-full mixed with water 
in the tray will make a whole sheet of tinted wash 
from which to cut Christmas designs. 

In the four-color assortment, the primaries—red, 
yellow, and blue—are the brightest that can be 
made. The secondaries—orange, green, and violet— 
made from mixing the primaries, are just as bright, 
too. The black is rich and velvety. 

You will find ARTISTA Water Colors just right 
for your Christmas Color problems. 


BINNEY & SM 


Our Art Service Bureau 
will gladly help you to 
plan your Christmas 
projects, When writing, 
state the grade you teach 
and describe your prob- 
lem fully. 


ITH CO 


New York, N 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


quirements for naturalization. Since 
inception of the plan, 866 candidates 
who lacked the necessary knowledge of 
English, history, and government have 
been interviewed and referred to ap- 
propriate naturalization classes and 
schools. The service is entirely free. 


Five acres or more of land for ele- 
mentary schools and ten acres or more 
for high schools, junior or senior, have 
been acquired by several large cities in 
California, Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, North Carolina, 


as announced by the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning through the 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America. Sixty cities report a 
definite policy of providing five or 
more acres for elementary schools and 
ten or more acres for high schools. 
Small cities, where unimproved ground 
is available at reasonable prices, make 
a better showing, and 50 cities of 15,- 
000 to 125,000 population report the 
acquisition of five acres or more for 
school sites since 1915. 


This is the third year of the Ameri- 
can Library Association’s “Reading 





with a Purpose” courses. In two years 
twenty-three courses were published. 
They are in use by individuals and 
groups throughout the country. That 


| the American public does serious read- 
ing when it knows what to read has been | 
demonstrated. More than a quarter of | 


a million copies have been sold. Among 
the courses are The Modern Drama by 
Barrett H. Clark, The Physical Sci- 
ences by Edwin E. Slosson, Religion in 
Everyday Life by Wilfred T. Grenfell, 


| Fars to Hear, A Guide for Music Lov- 


ers, by Daniel Gregory Mason, Psychol- 
ogy and Its Use by Everett Dean Mar- 
tin, and The Europe of Our Day by 
Herbert Adams Gibbons. Each course 
consists of a brief introduction and a 
short list of readable books recom- 
mended for consecutive reading. 


There are 862 species of forest trees 
in this country, according to the re- 
vised “Check List of the Forest Trees 
|of the United States,” issued by the 
| Forest Service, United States Depart- 
|ment of Agriculture. If the different 
| varieties and hybrids were added, the 
total of the different forms of forest 
trees would reach 1,177. Of all the 
trees that make up our forests, 182 
species are of special interest because 
of the commercially useful timber or 
other products they supply. The pre- 
vious check list of trees, compiled 28 
years ago, listed but 604 different trees. 
The enormous increase in the number 
of trees that have become known since 
that time is due to the addition of 
newly discovered trees and the separa- 
tion of tree species that previously 
wére not distinguished from one an- 
other. 


A library of motion-picture films will 
be established at Harvard University. 
According to plans announced, the film 
library will be inaugurated by the de- 

artment of fine arts of the university 
in association with the Fogg Art Muse- 
um and the university library. The 
standard of choice will be “films which 
justify themselves as worthy of preser- 
vation as works of art,” and selection 
will be made annually by a committee 
of the Harvard faculty. A feature of 
the innovation will be an annual or 
semiannual formal presentation of the 
films before members of the university 
and their guests. 





The Woman’s Foundation for Health, 
870 Seventh Ave., New York, has ex- 
ceedingly valuable material on health 
education adaptable to the needs of 
colleges, normal and high schools. The 
Foundation is a social organization 
with a program based on the develop- 
ment of = health among appar- 
ently well adults through health educa- 
tion and demonstration. Although its 

ublications were prepared especially 
or the adult individual, institutions of 
learning have made such a demand for 
them that its value to departments of 
health and physical education has 
been made very apparent. 


Our national health is physically our 
greatest asset.—Theodore Roosevelt. 





Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wisconsin, | 
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FORMART 


PREPARED MODELING 
CLAY 


A Quality product 


SO ECONOMICAL 
STUDENTS CAN 

NOW CARRY HOME 
FINISHED MODELS, 


Comes in 25,100, 

300, and 500/b.metal 

drums. Write for 
Bulletin 


The Denver Fire Clay Company 


DENVER , COLORADO. 











No. 12 Each Dozen 
Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 
Gold Fill. .22 2.20 





Raised letters on Pin, or 
background Enamel 


Be: 










Sterl.Sil. .25 2.50 

Roll.Gold .45 4.25 

No.€125 Each |No. R12 Each 
) Gold Filled 35 |Sterl. Silver $1.25 

Sterling Silver .50 \10 Kt.Gold 3.8 

Rolled Gold .75 [14Kt.Gold 47% 


— 
Sterl. Silver - ~- $1.65 Each, zen + $1.25 
RolledGold ~- ~- $1.90 Each, zen + $1.46 
10 Kt, Gold 3.00 Each, zen - 60 














No. R287 Raised Letters and Year, or Back 


Hard Enameled. h. 
Sterl. Silver with 10Kt. Gold Top $2.75. $2.2 
10Kt. Gold, with White Gold To: 60. | 
1 . Gold, with Green Gold Top 50. $6. 





PATTERNS 


To Cut and Color 


Series No. 1, By in Lowe 
Contains 16 PATTERNS FOR CHRIST- 


PATTE 
Printed on 12 sheets 9 1-2inches by 12 1-2 inches. 
. Coloring and using i 
Ss. se patterns are the best 
tion. Printed from_real cut patterns that 
. Can be used as hekto- 
inst the blackboard. 
ler. ice cents post 
ask for the FREE_ outline pattern of s window 
picture. Send for circular on Chris reeting cards to 
colorand sell 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 


When orderin; 











Dece. 


ART 


Must be 


OUR | 


guarant 











Dept.N. 736W.173rdSt., New YorkCity 








Medal No. N907 Medal No. N936 
10K Gold $1.10 
er. 


10K Gold $2.50 
Silver 75c Ster. Silver $1.45 


EACHERS;: Your | apils will better 
ul ic 


d_ trophies, 
prepay transportation 


CHAS.S. STIFEY CO. rtrithasex aan 










Showing your owe Letters b Year 
wa ene 0 mere colors 2 
of Maré Loom! . 


SiS 


RING 529 
ect 
Silver plate 20¢ $175 | Sterling Silver $2 25 exch Bsyiver plate 5 is 
Ser Silver Me 3000 1 Gold ., “$00 1 Igter Siive: Oe #@ 
Rolled Gold S0e 475] 14 Kt Gold 600 +4 TRolied Gold Sie 0@ 
Sold Gold $1.50 15 00 Sold Gold $1.60 6a 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, New York Cir 














) Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE | 
> Ring asshown with any one or twoletters 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12% 
more,$2.25 each, Sterling silver. Sam 
loaned class officers. Special orders filled. 


Metal Aris Co.,Inc., 743 Portland Ave., Rochester, N.¥. 


GLASS PINS RINGS, OF, EVER 


Description. Two catalos* 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with = 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver 
Rolled Gold Plate, 50 cts. each or $5.00 per 


Union Emblem Co., 858 ¥. Irust Bidg., Palmyra. Pe. 
ad 


Last season we sold over 115,000 Boxes 
of Individual Name Pencils. 
prices on page 18 will sell over 200, 
Boxes this year, 
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No.7 THE FOX HUNT Homer 
ART APPRECIATION MINIATURES 
Must be faithful in color to that of the original paint- 

ings, or they are valueless, 

OUR REPRODUCTIONS ARE FAITHFUL 
guaranteed printed from four-color process plates,— 
: yellow, red, blue, black. 
Unquestionably the finest published, 

WHY NOT USE THE BEST? 

-in quantity. Write for complete list of 

226 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
with instruction texts. Specimen Prints Free to 

Teachers, 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 
Educational Art Publishers 
8 East 49th St., New York 


Price 


Dept. N. 














DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Dict, Health, Nursing, ete. [22nd year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution managers, homemakers, ete. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, “The Profession of Home-Making”’, FREE. 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St.,Chicago 





$100 for One Good 
Commercial Drawing 





M 
Become An Artist 
This Tested Way 


T ovsanps who never dreamed they could draw 

can now become artists at home, in spare time, by 
amazingly simple way. Students write telling us they 
never realized that learning to draw could be so sim- 
ple. Many are able to earn good money making 
drawings before completing our training. Miss Hart- 
leigh made $235 after 12 lessons; David Gould made 
225 on one job while still just a student » We 
Fritsch wrote: “I earn $10 to $15 a day.”’ 


_ Big Money in Commercial Art 
Millions of dollars are being spent this year on ad- 
Vertising and story illustrations, commercial designs, 
and cartoons. And even more will be spent next 
year, Commercial art is a tremendous ficld—and a 
fleld where very big money is gladly paid anyone who 
can produce good art work. Advertisers, magazines, 
hewspapers, printing houses, business concerns all 
need trained artists Competent artists easily earn 
from $50 to over $250 a week. Why don’t you too 

enter this “fascinating, big pay business’”’ 


Learn To Draw By This Simple Method 


You will be amazed at the simplicity of this tested 
method—amazed too at your rapid progress. You start 
at the very simplest fundamentals, yet almost before 


you realize it, you are taught how to produce salable 


a It’s actual fun learning to draw this way. 
20u learn at home yet your work receives the per- 
onal attention and ‘criticism of competent Art In- 


t 
— Many students actually sell enough work 
Uring their training to pay for it many times over! 


Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK 

A new handsomely illustrated book has just been 
Frinted, which gives all the most up-to-date informa- 
ae on the thousands of wonderful opportunities in 
be ar ial Art and shows how this startling, simple 
a 10d enables you to enter this field. It tells about 
tual students—their successes—what they say—ac- 
_ reproductions of their work—how they made big 
sents While studying. This attractive book will be 
P Without cost or obligation. Send for it. Mail 

upon NOW (No salesman will call). 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, INC., 

Room 4212-E, 1115—15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


—_——_—_—-_— — 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 

0 4212-E, 1115—1Sth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
ease send me without cost or obligation your new 

Py on art, “Quick, Easy Way to Become an Art- 

» and details of your offer to new students. 


Name __ 
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Near East Children Trained 
for Useful Lives 


By Mabell S. C. Smith 


There are no more interested sup- 
porters of Near East Relief than the 
teachers and pupils of the public 
schools. From the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education in Washington to the 
youngest child in the most remote rural 
schoolhouse, the wish to help the war- 
orphaned, deported, starving children 
of the Near East burns like a flame as 
soon as the match of information 
strikes the light. 

Superintendents very generally urge 
the presentation in schools of the Near 
East Relief orphans’ story, not only 
because money and milk and clothing 
result from the appeal but because ac- 
quaintance between American children 
and the hapless youngsters in the Near 
East is an education in international 
idealism. 

No children of school age anywhere 
in the world lead busier lives than do 
the orphanage youngsters. Every mo- 
ment is filled, because the children are 
working for self-improvement, for aid 
to the orphanage community, and for 
future self-support. Knowledge of hy- 
giene and sanitation, and health im- 
provement, are foremost aims. Prepa- 
ration for citizenship in the countries 
that are giving the children shelter 
(oniy the Armenians in the Caucasus 
are in their homeland) includes a 
knowledge of the native language as 
well as the learning of a trade, the 
setting of a firm moral foundation in 
addition to grade teaching. 

The field which will call for most 
workers in the years to come is agri- 
culture. In Armenia before the war, 
80 per cent of the people were on the 
land. Near East Relief is putting them 
back, teaching boys and girls all that 
farming people should know. Farm 
opportunities are not so great in 
Greece, but in the near future there 
are going to be more farmers working 
a large acreage than ever before. In 
the Beirut area small farms are at- 
tached to the orphanages at Nazareth 
and Sidon Hilltop. 

Every orphanage has its industrial 
department. All the occupations that 
keep these big households running— 
the needle trades, carpentry, cooking, 
laundering and so on—are carried on 
by the learners. In Greece, a 20 per 
cent increase of population since the 
Smyrna disaster has necessitated the 
building of many houses and the in- 
stallation of a new water system in 
Athens. Near East Relief is seizing 
the opportunity to teach its boys to be 
builders, plumbers, electricians. 

Not least in importance in Near East 
Relief’s educational work have been 
training schools for nurses. Greece, 
with a population of five million, had 
never had but seven native trained 
nurses. Armenia had no trained nurses 
outside of a few Red Cross nurses who 
had gone there after the war, chiefly 
to aid Near East Relief. In Athens 
and Alexandropol (Leninakan) Near 
East Relief established training schools 
under competent American women and 
with a three years’ course. 

Other special schools are those for 
deaf-mutes and the blind in Athens and 
the Caucasus. Feeble-minded children 
are segregated and taught as their abil- 
ity permits. Some of their handwork 
is excellent. 

In Armenia, at the age of eleven, all 
the children are in vocational training. 
Garden work to supply orphanage de- 
mands claims 2,000; 500 of the older 
children are in the farm school. These 
young agriculturists raised 468 tons of 
vegetables in a year. The youthful 
tailors and dressmakers made 50,000 
garments and repaired 10,000 pairs of 
shoes. The total value of new articles 
made at the Polygon orphanage at 
Leninakan was $10,000. 

Such definite reports as these of the 
activities, the production, and the edu- 
cational training of these orphanage 
children carry conviction concerning 
the value of the work that is being 
done for them. Americans need not 
fear that they are giving their money 
to maintain a race of paupers. 
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Do not wait a day before ordering your pictures 
for Christmas and for Picture Study. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Do you realize that this is one of the TWO CENT SIZE? Many of 
the best subjects are printed in Sepia (brown) and are on rough paper,— 
very much more attractive than this picture. 

Send $1.00 fo? a set of 50. Size 5%x8. No two alike. 
set make one, two or three Christmas Gifts. 


From this 


“heh 


NA aah iy 
¥. 
Wi 


re M ~ Pe Jy Cee 
tit Me ag? ae ree : 4 
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Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
ONE CENT SIZE. TWO CENT SIZE. 


3x3%. For 50 or more. 5% x8 For 26 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 Madonnas, 
or 25 for Children, or Christmas Set of 25. 


or 25 Pilgrim Pictures, 
Size 5% x8. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Size 22x28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $2.00 for ‘‘Can’t You Talk?’’ and ‘‘Saved,’’ or for the above picture, 
and ‘‘The Angelus.’’ See Catalogue for 150 other subjects. 
Hand Colored, same size, $2.00 each; $3.00 for two. 


‘‘The pictures, Artotypes, I ordered for Christmas gifts, came in splendid con- 
dition and were beautiful beyond all expectation.’’ 


> 





Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the Educator, said: “I am glad to make an exception to my rule, to com- 
mend no school material, in favor of The Perry Pictures, I have been greatly interested in them 
from the first, and regard them as a very important addition to our school equipment, They should 
be in every school, not only in the larger cities, but in the smallest country districts.” 











CATALOGUE of 64 pages, 1600 Miniature I)lustrations. 
It costs 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


Ihe Perry }ictures ©. 
Box 13, MALDEN, MASS. 
Perry Pictures Give in Glances What Volumes of Words Fail to Convey. 
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XMAS NAM 


PENCILS 


FOR YOUR PUPILS AND FRIENDS 
CENTS A BOX 


SEE PRICES 
BELOW 
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TO KTTON SCHOOL Ly ilies 














@ THE IDEAL 


ONE 
NAME 
TO A 
BOX 





oe FORD DAYTON SCHOOL jos 
RUTH E. FORD... DAYTON SCHOOL fe jill 


= Llib 





dey 





reading department. 


RUTH E. FORD --. DAYTON SCHOOL less 


WE GUARANTEE to engrave your names correctly on pencils as we have just installed a proof- 
Your list of names is checked three times for correct spelling before your 
order is shipped. Be sure that your names are written plainly and spelled correctly. 


jiiii 





ee 








YOUR PUPILS’ NAMES engraved in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold on our highest grade “SUPERFINE” hexagon shaped 5c pencils, packed in beauti- 
ful HOLLY BOXES make the most acceptable yet inexpensive XMAS GIFT you can buy your pupils. 


OUR “SUPERFINE” PENCILS contain a special No. 2 soft, smooth, firm lead that does not break or scratch. They have polished brass tips 
with red Para rubber erasers and come in any or assorted enameled bright colors: red, blue, green, yellow, lavender and purple. You may 
choose certain colors if you wish. 

OUR HOLLY BOXES are made of extra heavy material covered with poinsettias, holly leaves and berries in their natural colors. 

“SUPERFINE” PENCIL SETS are the best made and are sold only by THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., DAYTON, OHIO. 











HOLLY BOX OF 3 PENCILS, 25c; 
10 BOXES OR MORE, 15c A BOX 


HOLLY BOX OF 





10 BOXES OR MORE, 25< A BOX 


6 PENCILS, 35c; 





HOLLY BOX OF 12 PENCILS, 50c; 
10 BOXES OR MORE, 45c A BOX 








One gross of ‘“‘SUPERFINE”’ pencils with YOUR SCHOOL NAME, MERRY CHRISTMAS or any short inscription, $4.50, 
including a 14 Kt. Solid Gold, Self- Filling Fountain Pen FREE, ladies’ or gents’ style, black or mottled green, fully guaranteed. 


HOW TO ORDER: Write on but one side of paper; write names plainly in a row down the paper; write your name and address plainly; 
enclose check, money order or currency. We pay the postage. 
Boxes for any pupils entering your school after you have ordered will be furnished at the same prices. We guarantee your names to be spelled 
correctly and your pencils to reach you in time. If you are not more than satisfied we will return your money. PLEASE ORDER EARLY. 


ADDRESS YOUR 
LETTERS TO 


Bys J 


Combine with other teachers to get the lowest prices. 


ORDER EARLY. 
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PROSE™POETRY 


An Upper Grade Reading Course 
for English Study and Appreciation 





| 


S I xX T H 23 stories ; 38 poems; 9 Kipling 
selections; 10 Scott poems ; 

YEAR Silent Reading; Vocabulary 
drills: Helps; Notes; Biog- 


raphies; Character building; $1.12 net. 


5 stories; 40 : 6 Holmes 

SEVENTH annoy ween Sieads 
YEAR Christmas Carol; Great Stone 
Reading ; Teaching features; 


Face; Lady of Shalott; Silent 
E I G HTH 5 stories: 


$1.12 net. 


41 poems; 6 Lowell 


poems; Man Without a 

YEAR Country; Sleepy Hollow; 
Evangeline; Miles Standish ; 

Snowbound; Teaching features; $1.12 net. 
N I NTH Coliege Entrance Require- 
ments; Ancient Mariner; 


YEAR American Poems; Short Sto- 
ries; Odyssey; Ivanhoe; Aa 
You Like It; Teaching features; $1.36 net. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Publishers 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 
604 Snow Bidg. Syracuse, N. Y. 








| 











Illiteracy Crusade 


elder, Deputy State Commissioner of 


| The other members are Carl Batch- | esting, comprehensive story of the il 


lustrated event appears on each sheet. 


Cora Wilson Stewart, director of the | Education;Mrs. Margaret Kelly, State | The calendar itself has all of the 


National Illiteracy Crusade, whose pur- | 
pose is “to wipe out illiteracy by 1930” | 
sends out the following items relating 
to the movement in two states. 


$100,000 In ALABAMA 


Alabama will spend fifty thousand 
dollars out of the State Treasury an- 
nually for the removal of illiteracy, the 
Legislature which recently adjourned 
having made such appropriation. This 
is $37,500 over its previous annual ex- 
penditure for this purpose. Since the 
county and city school boards are 
authorized to make similar appropria- 
tions to meet state expenditures it will 
probably mean one hundred thousand 
dollars expended annually. 


VERMONT TEACHERS FINANCE CAM- | 
PAIGN 


The teachers of Vermont are fi- 
nancing their own illiteracy campaign. 
They not only volunteer to do the 
teaching, but the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation appropriates the funds to carry 
on the movement. Vermont is a state 
which has a small percentage of illit- 
eracy, but she is determined to blot it 
out entirely. Her fight is being led by 
a State INiteracy Commission of which 
Frederick W. Wallace, District Super- 
intendent of Schools, is the chairman. 





Helping Teacher; Kenneth Sheldon, 


Deputy State Commissioner of Educa- | 


tion and Miss Caroline S. Woodruff, 








Principal, Castleton State Normal 
Training School. 
Wall calendars are presented in 


many forms. Aside from the one 
feature of carrying the dates they are 
extremely varied. Some of them make 
a particular point of their artistic qual- 
ities and are really things of beauty. 
Not all of them, however, combine the 
qualities of artistic beauty, informa- 
tion and interest presented by the 1928 
calendar of White and Wyckoff, well- 
known manufacturers of stationery at 
Springfield, Mass. It is in all its fea- 
tures a particularly fine calendar for 
the schoolroom wall. The _ general 
title given to it is “Message Carriers 
of All Ages.” Each of the months 


has a fine picture illustrating a partic- 


ular epoch. January, for instance, 
has “The Runner of the Time of Sar- 
gon, 3800 B. c.,” and then follows “The 


Pigeon Carrier of the Days of the 
Queen of Sheba,” “The Courier, Time | 
of Queen Esther,” “First Public Pos- 
tal System of the Romans,” and so on 
Twentieth Century 


down to the 


| holidays and birthdays of noted per 
sons marked on it in distinctive form. 
An announcement in another column 
shows how it can be secured from the 
publishers. 


Gary, that Indiana industrial city of 
marvelous growth, keeps itself on the 
school map. The so-called “Gary Sy* 
tem” much discussed, much _ praised, 
sometimes criticized, but widely copi 
originated there. Then, a month 
two ago, the city came into the lime 
| light through a strike of high schod 
students over the color line, and the 
twelve hundred students involved af 
parently won out. Here’s another cas 
—but both pupils and the community 
won. During the city’s anniversary 
| celebration in October one feature wa 
| the dedication of a new auditorium 

seating six thousand persons whic 
did not cost the taxpayers a penny. 
had been paid for by funds raised by 
school concerts and other activities 
School students had charge of the ded'- 
catory ceremonies. Only two adult 
speakers were on the program. 
were one of the first graduates of 
| Emerson High School, who was ¢ 

architect designing the new building, 





Limited and the air mail of to-day. | and James A. Farrell, President of 
Not alone the pictures, but an inter-! United States Steel Corporation. 
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ARN CARTOONING 
AtHome--Simple Method 


Just think—$50 to over $250 a week paid to good cartoon- 
ists for work that’s fun! And YOU can learn cartooning 
at home—no matter if you've never touched a drawing 

neil. Send postcard for FREE Book describing our sim- 


plified method and Offer to New Students. WRITE 
NAME PLAINLY. State age and whether Mr., Mrs. or 
(No salesman will call.) 


Miss. \ WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING, 
Room 4212-€, 1113-15thSt.,N.W., Washington, D.C, 





Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “Genetic Psy- 
chology,”’ “‘Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ ‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,” ‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ “‘Meth- 
ods of Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’‘“The Junior 
_ School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’’‘‘Educational Meas- 
urements,”’ etc. 


Sua 


ome 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
dor degree. 


Begin any time 


The University of Chicago 


243 Ellis Hall CHIC: }, ILLINOIS 





















This Hawaiian Guitar ex- 
pert and professor wants 
the opportunity to welcome 
you a8 a student so you will 
quickly learn how to play 
Hawaiian Guitar—yes, you will 
be able to play just like the native 
Hawaiians. To get you started 
and help your musical success 
which will bring you pop- 
ularity, you will receive a 
beautiful Hawaiian Guitar, 
the same as the one pic- 
tured. freewhen you en-  , 
roll. Our short cut meth- , 
od of instruction will 
enable you to play a 4 ad 
pace olmost from the / 

t lesson. Rush 
coupon for full par- . 
ticulars today and 
wewill reserve a gift 
——_re Guitar for 
ou. 


Play Quickly 


With our short cut method of instruction 
you will quickly learn how to play Hawaiian 
Guitar which will bring you popularity and social suc- 
(. You learn to play from notes. If you never had 
‘y musical training, you will quickly get on, because 
curnine experts have perfected a course of home 
lestruction which is as simple as learning A, B, C’s. 


Picture and Phonograph Record 
Met We don't depend upon 
hod Easy printed lessons only for your 
Mccess, but we furnish pictures of our professors play- 
{ng, diagrams, charts ead phonogra hh records 
foreach lesson. This practically brings our 
professors from our studio to your own home 
aad enables you to listen to their playing 
Mstas if they were actually in front 


yu. To prove this is easy, we will send 
yu your first lesson free. 


Rush Coupon—Send No Money 


So positive are we that you will become one of 
Our students, we will send free without obligation, 
our first m. Also receive our free big book 
{ich Sives particulars about our course. Write 

your free k and your free lesson today. 

Sl ee 
HAWAIIAN STUDIO No. 7212 
ae York Academy of Music 

Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
oat tush your free book, ‘“‘How to Learn Hawaiian 


Hawaiian a2? my first m. Also reserve a gift 
Guitar for me. This obligates me in no way 
whatever, 

Re FREER LEE SNS Sas ee a 
a 
Ory. anew ne ev BiRcncccccccscccse 





| strict regard for the truth. 





NORMAL 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Goose Towne Tales. By Alice Lawton. [Il- 
lustrated by Wynna Wright. Cloth. 240pp. 
$2.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 


Mother Goose having had her in- 
nings all these years, Father Goose 
takes his quill pen in hand to make 
some explanations, in prose, as to just 
what really happened in certain cele- 
brated cases. Mother Goose always 
considered that poetical license en- 
titled her to compose jingles without 
Father 
Goose deplored this tendency, and the 
best way to counteract it, he decided, 


| was to write the authentic history of 
Goose Towne. 


So here we have the 
Towne, all mapped out on the book’s 
end-papers, and inside are stories that 
satisfy childish curiosity aroused by 
the all-too-brief verses on Tom the 
Piper’s Son, Old King Cole, Peter 
Pumpkin Eater, and all the rest of 
the immortal company. The illustra- 
tions picture the residents of Goose 
Towne as if they were distantly re- 
lated to the folks on playing cards, 
and more nearly kin to some of the 
characters in Alice in Wonderland. 
Farm Projects and Problems for Elementary 
Schools. By Kary Cadmus Davis, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Education, Knapp School 
of Country Life, George Peabody College for 


Teachers. 217 =illustrations. Cloth. 549pp. 
$1.40. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Farm Projects and Problems is in- 
tended by its publishers to be a full ad- 
justment of elementary textbook mak- 
ing to the best-founded principles of 
teaching agriculture. Job-analysis is 
not grafted onto the text, it is the 
basis. Each enterprise covers produc- 
tion and marketing in detailed jobs, 
exactly as conducted by the successful 
farmer. Each includes the necessary 
data on soils, fertilizers, insects, dis- 
eases and management, so that these 
matters are directly connected with 
practical uses. There is no need to 
search the text for accessory informa- 
tion. The concrete character of this 
organization rouses and holds keen 
pupil interest. This aids the instructor; 
no motion is wasted on devices for fix- 
ing attention. It is particularly help- 
ful to the unspecialized teacher, since 
it adapts the material automatically 
to her needs. The illustrations include 
constant stimulating record of junior 
project achievement. All are effectively 
related to the enterprises. 

Among the Danes. (In “Social Study Series.’’) 
By Edgar Wallace Knight, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of North Carolina. Illustrated. 


Cloth. 250pp. $2.50. The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


“Education has transformed rural 
Denmark,” says Professor Knight. The 
change in country life there really be- 
gan seven hundred years ago when 
good Queen Dagmar, bride of King 
Valdemar, persuaded her husband to 
relieve the peasants of the burdensome 
“plow tax.” 
recently have been wrought by the folk 
high schools or people’s colleges, and by 
the agricultural schools. Denmark 
was chosen by the author as a subject 
for study because that country “was 
reported to have a highly creditable 
system of general education, of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, very 
effective plans for training and pen- 
sioning teachers, and other very suc- 
cessful agencies.” It is these, as well 
as, to some extent, social and political 
conditions, that Professor Knight de- 
scribes, with an eye always on the 
United States for purposes of compari- 
son, favorable or otherwise. Adult edu- 
cation as promoted by the folk high 
schools has reached a point of great 
effectiveness in the land of the Danes. 
These schools, which “have no admis- 
sion requirements, no examinations, 


creased the prosperity and content- 
ment of the rural people.” It is inter- 
esting to note that the Pocono People’s 
College in Pennsylvania, and the just- 
opened Waddington People’s College in 
West Virginia are based upon the 
Danish folk school idea, Among the 
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SMITH’S REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS 





ORDER FROM 
THIS LisT 
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English 


Algebra 


years, all 


1st Year 
2nd Year 
3rd Year English 
4th Year English 
Enotien Grammar 


Elemen Drawing 
Ancient History 


English History 

odern History B 
American History 
ivil Government 
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st 2 Years Spanish 
st Year French 
2nd Year French 
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st Vear German 
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Dommercial Arithmetic 
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Commercial Law 
k — ne 
dvan ookkeeping P 
History of Education Review Books 
Psychology and Princl- and all other 
ples of Education Smith Helps 








in Teaching 
completely 

described in 
FREE Catalog 








‘*PUPILS LIKE 


Palmer’s Mental Arithmetic, 30c. 
How to Teach Drawing, 35c. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
119 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Special Help 


This Month! 


HOUGH experienced teachers find constant aid in 

Smith’s Regents Review Books all year long—for 
tests, class discussions, home work assignments, etc.— 
this announcement is of special interest to teachers 
drilling review classes for January examinations. 

Bound in book form, the New York State Regents 
Examination papers of each subject for the past 20 
recent papers reproduced complete. 
authentic summary with questions grouped for topical 
review. Saves endless time passing out old examination 
papers—provide a Smith’s Review Book for each pupil. 

Answer Books 
charts, fully illustrated. 

Order today, and your books will be sent same day 
order is received. 


Also 


have detailed explanations, helpful 


Question Books| 40c each, 35c each 6 or more; 
Answer Books 


30c each 12 or more. 


Seat Work, 25c set of 50 
Report Cards, 3 doz. 30c 


ss ee CONVENIENT COUPO Nee me es es ee 


CW. HAZLETON SMITH, 
| 119 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| (J Send complete catalog FREE. 
OJ Enclosed is @................. 
| Send the following Regents Review Books: 


| Question 
_————— . Subject, 
| Answer 

dient Books ---..- Subject. 
| ee 


| Address ........ 


TO USE 


‘ 
j 


SMITH’S’’ 


















Getmas Gifts That Are Sure 





To 
ESCO Engraved or Printed Stationery 


200 SHEETS PRINTED STATIONERY is high grade white bond paper, the quality 
100 ENVELOPES of which will be appreciated by your most discriminating friends 
NAME AND The Type we use on our special printed Stationery 1s a plain Gothic-— 
PRINTED ALETHAIRE H. COOK 
ADDRESS (Specimen)——printed in a rich dark blue 
In BLUE Just send us a one dollar bill and this fine box of stationery will be sent to 
$1.00 you by return mail. Print your name and address clearly to avoid «li errors, 





30 SHEETS ) 





desire. 


26 ENVELOPES { POSTPAID. 
Sheet size when folded is 5% x 6% inches. 
In ordering be sure to state color of sheet and color of diestamping that you 


Engraved Stationery 


ESCO ENGRAVED STATIONERY is furnished in colors of white, buff, or grey 
with monogram die snes in any standard color, gold or silver. If 
gold or silver is wanted a 


either 
isted. 


d 10c to prices 
$1.00 $2.00 


90 SHEETS } 
POSTPAID. 


76 ENVELOPEE 








THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, State Street, Painesville, Ohio 











Watch their Faces BEAM with JOY 
when they find their OWN name on 
each of THREE Pencils in a Beautiful 
It’s an IDEAL Gift from 
Teacher to Pupil—and the cost—Oh, 


Holly Box. 


To Teachers 


etc, This special offer to 


order at once, 


An 8x10 oilcolored en- 
larged portrait made 
from any photo for just 
$1.00. Send good photo and state color of hair, eyes, 
readers of Norma! 
Instructor is for a short time only, so mail your 
Money returned if not wel) pleased. 


so small! Read all about it on page 18.| OLIVE BROS. STUDIO, Willmar, Minn, 














Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw" 

















We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 












send you, not asample, buta reg- 


/ parents of your pupils. We will 
ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. 


to advise this healthy habit to - 

their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- tion, colds and catarrh. Just 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season important as cleaning the teeth. 
Send the names of 20 or more this ad. Mail it at once 


oKondon Mfg. Co. 








—widelieamvameal 
Y/ Wires 


t 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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IMPROVED GEOGRAPHY 


WoORK-BOOKS 






ee 





x PO rR, 
SEOGR Ary NEL P BOOK 


i 
' be 


Units. 
binder 
Unit. 


North America, 50c. 
Africa-Australia, 44c. 


Live new “human interest” projects 
and problems. Thought-provoking 
questions and stimulating assignments 
whet the interest of the pupil and lead 
him to a broader understanding of the 
whole subject and of the effect of 
geographic environment upon man, his 
work and his play. 


Really 
and method of subject treatment. 
Rich, new supplementary ma- 
terial covering the geography of 
the world is given in loose-leaf 
lessons—grouped in Continental 


Pioneer 


Geography Help-Books 


By Guy V. Richey 


new in organization 


A substantial ring-book 
is furnished with each 


Five Units To Supplement Any Text 
South America, 32c. 


Texas, 36c. 
Eurasia, 56c. 

There are illuminative out- 
lines and FULL PAGE COL- 
ORED MAPS. Ample pages 
for notes, pictures, clippings, 
etc., allow full scope for orig- 
inality and initiative. 


EACH UNIT IS INDEPENDENT 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
Authors are invited to submit 
manuscripts for Readers, Spel- 
lers and Seat Work materials. 















1112 Daggett Street, 


PIONEER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Fort Worth, Texas 
A Texas Publishing House—Serving the Nation 


Equip your pupils with the unit 
covering the next Continental area 
they will study. 












Note The 








Introductory 


room? You can. 


teaching profession. 
It doesn’t matter where 


troductory 


How would you control 


Inattention, Cheating, Dis- with the newest school plans 
obedience, Disrespect, Gig- of Project-Problem, Social- 
gling, Truancy, Stubborn- ized Recitation, Accelerated 
ness, Bad Temper, Crying Classroom Work, etc. 

Practical Joking, Whisper- Don't be without this 
ing, and other habits that book It means success in 
hamper schoolroom  efli- the all-important part of 
ciency? your life work—discipline 


Free Introductory 
Course points the way to a 
solution of all problems of est 
discipline that you will en- 
counter in your career. The 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept.212, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


control. 
must realize that the high- 


tile without the other vital 
essential of proper discipline. 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended 


free * leachers 


© 


Course in 


Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, admira- 
tion and obedience of every pupil in your 
Through natural discipline 
control you can command sure success in the 


you live, or what 


grade you teach, you can have FREE the In- 
Course of Practical School Disci- 
pline prepared by R. C, Beery, A. B. (Colum- 
bia), M. A. (Harvard), and associate faculty 
of the International Academy of Discipline. 
Simply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


methods discussed also fit in 


For you surely 


academic ability is fu- 


coupon, 





mart, please send 


INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 212, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on m 


Seery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 


me at once Prof. 





Address 




















| 
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Danes is not only a thoughtful study of | 


life and progress in a country about 
which Americans know comparatively | 
little, it is an entertaining and some- | 
times very amusing account of the 
author’s experiences in another land. | 
Despite occasional statistics, it is not | 
in the least pedantic, and no prospec- | 


| tive reader need fear being bored. The 


most humorous thing in the book, how- 


' ever, is the placing of certain delight- 


ful paragraphs on overzealous-servants 
and breakfast-in-bed in a _ chapter 
headed “Education and Agriculture.” 


Where and How to Sell Manuscripts. A Di- 
rectory for Writers. Fourth edition. By Wil- 
liam B. McCourtie. Cloth. 482pp. $3.50. The 


Home Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass. 
This fourth edition of what is de- 
scribed as “a complete answer and op- 


| portunity book for writers” has been 


rewritten and brought up to date. It 
covers over 7000 literary markets in 
the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, and other countries. Distinc- 
tive features of this book are: Full 
addresses of magazines, names of edi- 
tors of 5000 publications, type of ma- 
terial desired by each magazine or book 
publisher, alphabetical and classified 


| lists, roster of house organs and of 





| ment of English, 
| dianapolis. 





labor and fraternal papers, explanation 
of copyright and author’s rights. The 
aim of the book is to bring writers into 


touch with the publishers who will be | 


most likely to find their work accept- 
able. 

The Covered Wagon. By Emerson Hough. 
Edited by Clarence Stratton, Director of Eng- 
lish in High Schools, Cleveland. Cloth. 403pp. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

The Seats of the Mighty. By Gilbert Parker. 
Edited by William N. Otto, Head of the Depart- 
Shortridge High School, In- 
“Appleton Modern Literature 
Series.”) Illustrated. Cloth. 4l18pp. D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York. 

in the 


These two recent volumes 
Appleton Modern Literature Series 
maintain the tradition of earlier vol- 
umes. Both of them historical novels, 
but of widely differing times and 
places, they have a romantic element 
calculated to appeal to youthful read- 
ers—as, indeed, to many others. The 
Covered Wagon deserved to take rank 
as a classic of its kind, but its notable 
visualization on the screen has made 
the tale doubly memorable. The Seats 
of the Mighty has been before the pub- 
lic for thirty years, was dramatized, 
and is perhaps the best known of Sir 
Gilbert Parker’s works. Excellent pa- 
per and type, neat covers, and good 
tinding contribute toward making 
these books attractive for the school 
library. 


(In 


(Source-Readers in American 
History, No. 5.) Selected and annotated by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard University, 
Historian of the George Washington Bicenten- 
ary Commission, with the collaboration of 
John Gould Curtis, A.B., LL.B., and an Intro- 
duction for Teachers by Mary L,. Sawyer, A.B., 
M.A., of the Springfield Technical High School. 
With many illustrations. Cloth. 530pp. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


Four previously published volumes 
of “Source Readers” provided histori- 
cal narratives, the fifth is concerned 
with the activities in which people 
have been engaged in recent years. It 
is a composite picture of the growth of 
American civilization. The motive be- 
hind the volume is the promotion of 
social efficiency, training the pupil in 
junor or early senior high school along 
lines that will help him to understand 
his world—a world that has _ been 
changing very rapidly within the last 
quarter-century. In Our Times is in- 
tended to have three main uses: “First, 
as a reference book in classes in social 
science or English. Second, as a 
reader in class. Third, as a reader for 
individuals in free time.” The head- 
ings under which the many carefully 
chosen selections have been placed will 
give some idea of their range: Out 
in the Country; City Dwellers; Mind 
and Matter; Variety of Governments; 
Uncle Sam’s Estate; Work and Play; 
The World War at Home; The World 
War Abroad; The Business of Learn- 
ing. This and the other “Source Read- 
ers” are modeled in style on the im- 
portant series, also edited by Dr. Hart, 
called “American History Told by Con- 
temporaries.” In Our Times not only 
provides vivid and varied sidelights on 
industrial, social, and governmental 


In Our Times. 





matters; it puts pupils in the way of 
realizing that information at first- 
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‘Prang Crayonex’ 


THE BETTER WAX CRAYON 
IN THE BLUE & ORANGE BOX 


THE AMERICAN GRAYON \ COMPANY 


HOME OFF 
AND FACTORIES 





92 Years of Faithful Service 








~~ 4 Size 2'4x4. 





High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


FiPHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned, 
Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 











ARE YOU TEACHING INVENTIONS 
AND THE DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE? 


If you are, send five cents for a sample copy of 


“PIONEERS OF PROGRESS” 


If your teaching of American History does not 
cover just that phase, I have some outline that is 
applicable to your needs. 


3100 Broadway, 


SAMUEL O. KUHN, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual 
527 South La Salle St 
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Write for full descriptive literature 


Chicago. il 








Distinctive Stationery 


Ideal for personal use and Christmas Gifts. 1 
sheets (7x10), 100 Envelopes on your choice of White, 
Cafe, Gray, Russet, or Primrose Colored Hammer- 
mill Ripple-finish Bond Paper. Name and address 
in black ink in either Old English or Plain type 
Postpaid, only $1.75. $ 
Shipment within five days. Samples free if de 


sired. Remit with order. 


Specify color, type style 


Print plainly heading desired. 
Marjorie A. Spaulding, 4th St., Phillipsburg, Kan. 
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ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S —52 Years of is 
Comedy - Dramas, Vaudeville Acts 
Farces, Musical PLAYS Monologs, Dialogs, 


Comedies,Revues, 


Entertainments 


neg toe Fo nay 4 Circus -_ Magic Posters 
-faceSkits, nappy 

Opening Chorssce MINSTRELS Window Cards 
Complete First-Parts, with Song Programs 


New Clever COMEDY 


SONGS for your show. 


Make-up Goods, Wigs. CATALOGUE FREE 


T. S. DEHISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash. Dept. 58 
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PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


101 Ferry Street, 


Price 15 cents. 
GRAMSTORFF BROS., inc; 
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SELL YOUR STORIES | 
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to Writers’ Syndicate, 613, Hannibal, Missost 
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Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books designed for 


Character-Building 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 





Book I The Understanding Prince Grade IV 


Book II High and Far Grade V 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Six States have adopted these books 
in this, their first season. The States 
are: Montana, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico, West Virginia and South Caro- 
lina. 





Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cts. 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 




















Make theSchoolroom 
Bright for Christmas 


— now on plans to decorate your room 
for the happy holiday season. Let the 
children help. This year Dennison’s, head- 
quarters for holiday goods, have prepared 
complete directions for making your school- 
room brighter and gayer than ever be- 
fore. They show how to make posters, 
borders, window decorations, hangings for 
your tree. 


Instructions for Decorating—FREE! 


These plans are free, Just send the coupon 
below. Andremember that everything you 
need—decorated paper, festoons, stars, 
dozens of holiday novelties, you can get at 
your local stationery, department or drug 
store where Dennison goods are sold. Look 
for the red and gold package of Dennison’s 
Christmas seals, tags, gift cards and pack- 
age decorations. 


Send this coupon now for the free plans. 
And why not letussend you, too, the Christ- 
mas Number of the Party Magazine—filled 
with ideas for happy holiday parties, games 
and gifts—it’s only 20 cents. Or some of 
the famous Dennison-craft books, contain- 
ing hundrecs of gift suggestions, with 

ions for making. See list in coupon. 


~Deninowevaft-- 


Dennison’s, Dept. 24-M, Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me the free plans for deco- 
tating the Schoolroom for Christmas 


If you want the Party Magazine (Christmas 
Number) enclose 20 cents and check here -...---- 
Check the books you want and enclose 10 cents for each. 


-~---Crepe Paper Flowers ....Crepe Paper Costumes j 
~---Sealing Wax Craft ...-Table Decorations . 
Lr Weaving with Rope ...-Decorating Halls } 


State } 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


hand—the testimony of those who have 
actually been concerned with some im- 
portant accomplishment—is often the 
most valuable. Such material is sure 
to stimulate thinking and discussion. 

The American Indians and Their Music. By 
Frances Densmore, A.M., Collaborator, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.; Author of “Chippewa Music,” 
“Teton Sioux Music,” “Northern Ute Music,” 
“Mandan and Hidatsa Music.” Illustrated. 
Boards, 143pp. $2.00. The Womans Press, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Frances Densmore has spent many 
years in recording Indian songs among 
the Chippewa, Sioux, Ute, and other 
tribes. Her studies of the Indians’ 
music have naturally brought her 
into such close contact with the In- 
dians themselves that she has had the 
best of opportunities to gain an under- 
standing of “our nearest neighbors.” 
To assist others to a better acquaint- 
ance with the American Indians is 
this book’s chief purpose. Short chap- 
ters are devoted to Tribes and Social 
Organization, Home Life, Languages, 
Arts and Crafts, Ceremonies, Dances, 
Games, Mounds and the Mound Build- 
ers, Early Contact of the Indian and 
the White Man, and Famous Indians, 
as well as to subjects more definitely 
concerned with the Indians’ music. 
The author has been able to quote 
from the extensive studies which she 
has made for the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, and to give as illustrations 
photographs of musical instruments 
in the Smithsonian Institution. 


Correlated Art for Advanced Schools. Edu- 
cational Art Texts Related to Life. Books I, I, 
and III. 
University, Editor “School Arts Magazine,” 
Author of “Applied Art’’; and Bess Eleanor Fos- 
ter, Lecturer, Institute Director, Supervisor of 
Art, Minneapolis. Illustrated. Paper. Each 
48pp. $1.80, plus postage, per set. Abbott Ed- 
ucational Company, Chicago, III. 


The scope of this group of texts is 
somewhat different from what one 
might perhaps infer from the sub- 
title’s reference to “advanced schools.” 
They are intended for junior and 
senior high schools, or for all grades 
above the sixth. In cities they might 
not be used after the first year of 
senior high (or the last year of junior 
high), but in smaller places where the 
art department is not highly organized 
they would fill the existing need for 
high school texts in this field. The 
publishers claim that Correlated Art 
presents for the first time a course of 
study that places art in step with other 
phases of education. In each book the 
following subjects are treated: color, 
drawing, design, printing (lettering), 
costume design, posters, civic art, 
pageantry, handicraft, old masters 
(picture study). Six of the pages in 
each book are in color, four of them 
being in eight colors. On alternate 
pages blank space is left for the stu- 
dent to mount his own work along the 
lines suggested. The association of Mr. 
Lemos and Miss Foster in preparing 
these books has had very happy results. 
Good design, good taste, and good ed- 
ucational technique are characteristic 
of them. 

Teaching English in the Junior High School. 
By Edward Harlan Webster, Professor of Eng- 
lish, State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., and Dora V. Smith, Instructor in Eng- 
lish, University High School and College of 
Education, University of Minnesota. Cloth. 414 
pp. $2.00. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y . 

In their long and varied experience, 
the authors of this book have seen put 
to the severest possible test the funda- 
mental principles which they have 
formulated. English teaching nowa- 
days is based usually on units of work, 
which may or may not cover more than 
a single recitation period. These units 
the authors have characterized as in- 
tensive and extensive projects, the lat- 
ter presupposing considerable training 
and developed ability. This book is 
concerned chiefly with intensive proj- 
ects, aiming to develop writing tech- 
nique in social situations. Social as- 
pects, rather than technical aspects, 
are constantly stressed. The authors 
have found it possible “to unite suc- 
cessfully in one activity what often 
seem to teachers to be contradictory 
aims—the acquiring of clear, accurate 
expression and the happy sharing of 
interesting topics for writing or for 
talk.” The group method they have 


By Pedro J. Lemos, Leland Stanford | 
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Christmas Books and Plays 





WTERAINMENTS | 


WORE CHADTMAS EF 


a 
Bock 








No. 30 


No. 34. 


in their home. 


per dozen; $1.75 per 100, postpaid. 





No. 44 


tape handle. 
No. 9. The Sled Box. 





No. 9 
Send for Complete Catalogue of Seatwork Material, School Supplies, Costumes, Wigs and Make-up Material. 
ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 


Paine Publishing Company, First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 











quality mask. 
banded with 
coat is belted with black oil-cloth, 
44. Price, $3.75. 


coat, 
boots 


trousers, cap, best quality mask, black oil-cloth 
and belt. Made of good quality red cambric 
banded with soft fleecy material suggesting fur. Two 


sizes: 


mask is indispensable. 


hood, 
guise. 

NO, 38—Extra large size. 
eyebrows and tufts. 


Surprising Santa Box. 
> netistic box and very appealing to children, 


Price, 25 cents per dozen; $1.75 per 100, postpaid. 
Made in the shape of a sled, Printed in clear bright colors showing attractive snow 


THE CHRISTMAS TREASURE BOOK. By Noel 
Flaurier. Just published. A veritable treasure-chest of 
rare, new Christmas entertainment material for all the 
grades from the first to the eighth. Not an old number 
or idea in the book, A live, vibrating book radiating the 
Christmas spirit in over 200 Recitations, Dialogues, 
Songs, Drills, Pantomimes and Plays. You'll be glad 
you ordered this book. 40 cents, 


THE GIRL WHO HAD NO BIRTHDAY. A Musical 
Play by Karin Asbrand. Just published. Magsie, the 
girl who had no birthday, and Flossie, the pout, furnish 
the comedy. No Santa Claus. The music is catchy and 
not difficult. The play calls for 6 girls and 4 boys, 
primary or intermediate grades, and if desired, a larger 
chorus may be used behind the scenes or in front of 
stage. Two exterior scenes and easily arranged; charac- 
ters wear outdoor dresses. Time, about 40 minutes. 
50 cents. 

CHRISTMAS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. Every- 
thing new and original. It contains 71 Recitations; 8 
Action Songs; 13 Dialogues in rhyme; 8 Costume Special- 
ties; 6 Drills; 10 Dialogues and Plays; 13 Tableaux and 
Pantomimes ; 8 Monologues ; 5 Opening and Closing num- 
bers. 40 cents. 

JOLLY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND RECITA- 
TIONS, This book contains a big variety of material 
for all grades and types of children. There are 37 reci- 
tations and monologues and 17 dialogues and little plays. 
40 cents. ; 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. For all 
grades, Contents: 50 itations; 25 Quotations; 8 
Monologues and Readings; 11 Plays and Dialogues; 19 
Exercises; 5 Drills and Marches; 8 Tableaux; 4 Panto- 
mimes; 8 Pantomimed Carols; 8 Songs; a Welcome and 
a Closing address. 40 cents. 

THE PRIMARY CHRISTMAS BOOK. Something 
novel and new for the little folks. Contents: 54 Reci- 
tations in verse; 14 Recitations in prose; 12 Clever Exer- 
cises; 7 Songs; 6 easy but effective Drills; 12 Dialogues 
and Plays; 9 Pantomimes and Tableaux. 40 cents. 

CHRISTMAS GAYETY BOOK. For Primary and In- 


termediate grades. Contents: 30 Short Recitations by 
famous poets; 13 original Recitations; 4 Dialogues; 6 
Drills; 21 Songs; 5 One-act Plays; 6 Pantomimes; 3 
Tableaux, 40 cents. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. It contains 
an abundance of material for all grades. Contents: 42 
Recitations; 7 Dialogues and Plays; 6 Drills; 6 Exer- 
cises; 5 Songs; 6 Pantomimes; 1 Pageant; an Operetta; 
Quotations; etc. 40 cents, 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. 
A collection of 28 of the best dialogues ever written for 
Christmas. 9 for the Primary grades, 9 for Intermediate 
grades and 10 for the Grammar grades. 40 cents. 

THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT BOOK. There 
are Welcome Songs and Speeches; 45 Recitations for all 
grades ; 6 Dramatized Songs; 4 Songs with famiiiar airs; 
13 Novelty Acts; 5 Drills; 6 Monologues for upper 
grades; 11 Tableaux and Pantomimes; 9 Dialogues and 
Plays, etc. No better book published. 40 ets. 


Santa Claus Costumes 


Three-piece Suit. Consists of long coat, cap and good 

Made of good quality bright red cambric, 
soft fleecy material suggesting fur, The 
Two sizes: 40 and 


Five-Piece Suit. Consists of a three-quarter length 


40 and 44, Price, $5.00. 


Santa Claus Masks 


Wherever Santa Claus is impersinated, a Santa Claus 


No. 36—Fine gauze, waxed, long, flowing beard, with 
covers face and head, forming a complete dis- 
50 cents. 


99 cents. 


Christmas Candy Boxes 


We have selected these boxes on account of their bright 
colors, pleasing designs and good ee All are 
strong and durable. All fold and pack flat. hey hold a 
half-pound. Our boxes are exceptionally choice. 


No. 30. Christmas Toys Box. Printed in four col- 
ors. A bright red box. A child is seated before a lighted 
Christmas tree playing with toys. Appropriate for tiny 


Extra fine quality of red sateen hood, 


tots. Has strong tape handle. Price, 26 cents per doz- 
en; 1.75 per 100, postpaid. Sample, & cents. 
No. 33. Around the Christmas Tree Box. Printed in 
four colors, A red and green box. Four little children 
are gazing in awe at their beautiful Christmas tree. 
A colorful box that always pleases. Has strong tape 
handle. Price, 26 cents per cozen; $1.76 per 100, postpaid. 


Printed in four colors, 


Sample, 6 cents. 

No. 66. Holly and Poinsettia Box, Printed in four 
colors. A fine white box having an allover design in 
clear natural colors of the flowers represented. Has strong 
tape handle. Always a popular box. Price, 26 cents per 
dozen; $1.75 per 100, postpaid. Sample, 6 cents. 

No. 43. Winter Landscape Box. Printed in four 
colors. Bright red box. The ground and house-tops are 
snow-covered, An attractive box for young or okl. Has 
strong tape handle. Price, 26 cents per dozen; $1.75 per 
100, postpaid. ple, 5 cents. 

No. 44. Watching for Santa Box. Printed in four 
colors. Bright green box. A little boy carrying a large 
wreath is out in the snow watching his house-top for a 
glimpse of Santa. Mistletoe and holly trimmed. Strong 
Sample, & cents. 


scenes with children playing. 
Has strong tape handle. Price, 
35 cents per doz.; $2.75 per 
100, | ee Sample, 10 cts. 

No. 12. The Limousine 
Box. A realistic automobile. 
Printed in many bright at- 
tractive box and the best loved 
by children. Price, 36 cents 
Postpaid. Samp 10 cents. 
per dozen; $2.75 per 100, 
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Hand-tinted and waxed, Extra heavy, white wool beard, mustache, 





No. 33 
Sample, 6 cents. 


The children discover Santa emptying his pack 
Has strong tape handle, 


rice, 26 cents 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of SUPPLEMENTARY READERS and CLASSICS 


350 Inexpensive Books for Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


HIS is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published. The books have 32 or more pages each, are well printe 
T It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted classics, a large number per in type suited to the age Tequirements and oan per ert ag in aide 
of books specially prepared by competent writers for use as supplementary read- strong paper or flexible cloth covers in attractive colors. Many are illustrated 
ers. The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, Industry, Biography, His- Examine carefully the list of titles below. Note the splendid material offered, 
tory, Geography, Literature, etc. If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their good value. 


In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Co 

PREPAID PRICES - % PY } ORDER BY NUMBER 

and DISCOUNT J In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy ¢ SPECIFYING STYLE OF 
( 20 Per Cent Discount from above Prices on Orders for 25 or More Copies. BINDING DESIRED 







































































. . . 
Complete Graded List of Titles ,,, , FOURTH YEAR” Continued oo SIXTH YEAR— Continued 
ory o ugen e | 173 ti f 
pore’. The grading in this list is necessarily elastic, many of 178 Story of Lexin ton, Concord | 195 Nant Before , - and 326 Story of ——_e— - Leona of Sleepy Hollow. 
titles being equally as well suited to the grade above and and Bunker Tin ther Christmas Poems GEOGRAPH 22 Rab 
below as to th o which i PHY a and His Friends 
ow as to the one to which assigned, This is particularly true 182 Story of Joan of = and Stories (A Grad 24 
4 e Ft oe poeeed, BS and fourth grades and those 207 Famous Artists — n - | 256 Bolo the Cave B Boy — _ en, a adi. ee — Apote-the 
in the filth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally (Reyaolds and Murillo 257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 4 poe 25 Th 
suited to any of these grades. 243 Famous Artists Hil ( Millet) | 291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) a28 Coe Seay Se < 3 a peel 
FIRST YEAR* akers of European History | 293 Bignest 74 aqettel, and 168 Great European Cities —11I| ,7% The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
Ooo Fitteen = Selections _ from | 304 Story. ms in Everyday (St. Petersburg and Con-| 118 “. a * oth as acm Hill 
’ * 
PASLES AND MYTHS | toon | weber Sitty Mittens and Her Friends Longfellow (Village Black- | 51 y Manners, ne 246 What 1 Saw in Japan—Grifts 119 plbome ae eens! 
, ? smith, nildren’s our, | : egends from Many nds 247 Th ryant's h 
34 More "Faries fy Boop LITERATURE omege 95 pe, and Legends — Other Bieri ee = 285 ac Santry _ {c Canal 120 wg Bo eee, ot 
- ection: 
+ ee 104 Mother Goose Reader 103 Btories from Old Testament | 331 Karl and Katherine in Hol- $24 A Visit to Brenly) nt ichow-(Peut fovea 
88 Primer from Fableland 228 First Term Primer 111 Water Babies .Abetaged) 332 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 325 A Visit to Hawaii Ride, he Skeleton » 
30 Fables and Tales trem Africa | -°” Rhyme and Jingle Reader 171 Tolmi cf the Tre tops 333 Chang Fu Chen; a Little AGRICULTURE 94 gAtmor. oa) 
or eginners 172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller Chinese Girl 27 : 121 Selections from Holmes 
ae “ 71 Simple Lessons in Animal 
4 245 Three Goats Gruff, and Husb: (The Wonderful One How 
| Vile Best erty | ase soeete Ha be — Seg Clown) Siero emia a 
, Op : 8 
80 Story of & Sunbeam 334 Animal Stories -DOUB 64 OR MORE 272 simple Lessons in Anima!| 122 tLe mere), = om 
Husbandry—Book II, (Sheep 1 otk cae melin 
SECOND YEAR* LE NUMBERS ‘¢ PAGES EACH and Swine) : 161 The Great oe 
D R e Great Carbuncle, Mr, 
For Various STORIES OF H 
PABLES AND MYTHS 162 Child's Garden of Verses- of the Instructor Literature Series (°Graie« vty eB — A peeee pint Booulchie-Hcstios 
94 wGther Storie from Andersen 206 Picture "Study Stories for PREPAID PRICES 7% Story | Tiina” 21 The x Sten Wieser W- 
ories from Grimm uittle Children 12 Story of Indian thorne 
36 Little Red Riding Hood | 220 Story of the Christ Child a 222 Ki ‘'s G 
$7 Jack and ‘the Beanstalk, | 262 Four Little’ Cotton-Talle In Strong Paper Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 18 Story of Kentuck fe ee 
88 Adventures of a Brownie 268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in I P 20 Story of Michigan” 223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes-IL 
MATURE ANB INDUSTRY | 260 Fie" Tiuue couontale st || I Flexible Cloth Covers, 20 Cents Per Copy | 32) Story of Mimment* =| 2g5 pennants Poemec tel 
© orke nima $ , 23 ry o issouri ++ nysor oems—Se 
etiGamen i. Fe fis Co te 20 Per Cent Discount on 25 or More Copies. Sa a bebe a ES 
‘uss i ~A_ Child- 2 
33 Store of Wool $00 Four Uitte Bushy Tall 2 ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED $3 Storz of Qelo ats 258 Piigrim's “Progress (Abed 
135 Little People of the Hills patriotic Bushy Tails aR 40 Story of T 264 Story of Don Quixote 
Ry ye Boil | 392 Tinkle, Bell and Other Stories 401 Adventures c- | 408 Health Stories and 42 Story of Utah 277 Thrift Stories—Benjamin 
lants) os ane ainbow ry chio_-Collodl t ath yo Rhymes (3d_grade) 46 Story of \ nayireinis Franklin and Others 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 317 ory 8 Rieter Rasbis 402 Ivanhoe (Cond. from | 409 Stories from Newfound- 47 Story of Wise 284 Story of Little Nell (Cond. 
4% Story of the Mayflower — enn een ot tee ca) Blackall’ (Oth er + ern 94 The "Dragon's. Teeth-Hisw 
i ° -B er ‘ rago eeth—Haw- 
$3 hee a py a 318 More Stories of the Three va a = 410 Speeches of Lincoln a9 now, Image—Hawthorne 295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
LITERATURE 930 Ten Little Indians 404 The Nurnberg Stove-La | 43, p44) eee ne Pri > Ven Winkic-irving =| 338 Circe’s Palece-Hawtherss 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 335 Story of Hiawatha Ramee (5th grade) (Cond.) -Mulock (gr. 4). 
THIRD YEAR* 405 w— hy Roosevelt (6th | 412 Alice a athe - SEVENTH YEAR* 
: a ‘arro grade ag 235 P a 
FABLES AND MYTHS 59 Story of the Boston Tea 406 = __ Bug Poe (8th 413 The Soy { (C one. from The Courtshi hip of Miles - Book we A ae 
46 Puss in Doote and Cinderella Party 407 A «> of Flanders—La 414 Lon 8 tor er) Standish—Longfellow 238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulyr 
47 Greek Myt 60 Children of the Northland Ramee (5th . “Gi ls i ro 14 Evangeline—Longfeliow ses—Part I 
48 Nature Nyt ths 64 Child Life in the Colonies— cme ne = s nad | 15 Snowbound- Whittier 239 Lamb's Advent f Uly 
SO Reynard the F ries New Amsterdam) ' ———— 20 The Great Stone Face, Rill ‘sea—Part ’ mead 
103 Fprenbeling ont “Dream, o 65 chad pile in the Colonies— Se Town Pump-|241 Story of the [liad (Cm 
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it Lexend ‘te Hhineland * gcreen , aK re 93 Bier of fix 265 sae Discoverers in 124 Selections from Shelley and 334 = of Waterog es 
iegfried 7) orelei, tories of the Revolution—IT oe (Cond, from Scott) 
Other Rhine Legends (Around Philad 96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- | 274 Stories from Grandfather's 125 The Merchant of Venice—| 25 P 
289 The Snow Man, he Littie| 70 Stories of the Moveleten~ fee and Cocoa) Chair—Hawthorne Selections—~Shakespeare 16 Tiheak pom Ceped 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories lll - 139 Peeps into Bird Nooks-II | 275 When _ Plymouth Colony 147 Btor of Kin r 
202 East of the Bun and West |132 Story of Wenjamin Franklin 210 Snowdrops and Crocuses } La om old by ‘Tenny dries, | 200 Oper Erie 
e nm an es ory. o } e son i 
of the Moon, and Other | 164 The Little Brown Baby ana 249 Story of King Corn 287 Life in Colonial Days 149 The Man Without « Coun- | 261 Selected ‘Taice. of a Wer 
es ther Babies $53 : LITERATURE ty—Hale side Inn—Longfellow 
165 Gemila, the Chil 80 Making of the World - ' 192 Story of Jean Valj y 
NATURE Te ee Dstt, the, Child of the 281 Builders of ‘the ‘World 8 King of the Golden River- 103 Selections from = nal” eee ee mea 
49 Buds, Stems and Frui isters 4 3 ws seh —oretig 297 Story of David Co 
51 Btory of Flax 166 Louise on the Rhine and in HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY ed Lo, fied 196 The Gray ‘Champion Haw- (Condensed from “Bice 
52 Story of Glass 5 er New Home 16 Explorations of Northwest 108 History in Verse (Sheri- 213 P. e {Selected | 307 The Chariot Race—Wallact 
B3 Story of a Little Waterdrop | NOTE: Nos. 164, 165, 166 are 80 8 } 3 Poems of Thomas Moore—|311 Story of Jerusalem 
133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cure the stories pin ~ Ry A. be ek, a Ps Independence 214 Mose Selections _from the | 315 Story of Armenia , 
board-t. Story of ‘Ten | Sisters. by, Jane. Andrews as 98 Story of Nathan Hale 118 Little “Daffydowndilly and © 216 Lamb's Tales from PE edt Ea 
ast pF fhe Teecup ~e vg Be. Landseer 39 Story of ae Jefferson Other — Stories—Hawthorne Aerchant art _I~(Tempest, Midsummer Night's Drea™) 
Fe gg hy S11 LITERATURE O1 Story of Robert E, Leo ee chant of Venice, Mac- | NATURE 
Coffee and Salt " 05 Story of Canada — 186 Heroes from King Arthu 231 The 0 Me SFP Rs 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup-| 25 Little Goody Two Shoes 106 Story of Mexi 194 W hao ‘e regon Trail (Con-|279 The True Story of the Mas 
boa vard—I1L, na Story of Rice,| 58 Selections rom Alice and o7 Btory of Robert a, 199 Jackanapes a. densed from Parkman) in the Moon 
‘oO ory 0 awthorne ne Child of Urbino—De ia 
203 Little Pinnt People of the| ®7 The Story of Robinson 112 Biographical Stories—Il 208 H * 
Wenerwage 71 Selections from Hiawath thorne, one") G12 Btories of Robin. Hood LITERAT meee bsp 
megreey Sp crennerny for Sra, "ath and™seh 34 Story of Grant, ~~ ae Boch “Arden-Tennyson | 1% Stato AY Of Lona 
ory 0 ashington Grades) —Longfellow - ntermediate is Vi L 55 
. ision of Sir Launfal-t njit 
af Boe Sf ke Biasis [227 One Animal erjmnde and 187 Story of Dicken eee Mend Otiee Blolag O° Zee 10 Couey Bteurday” Nahe | 186 Bigreattd Pas 
s mith > 
44 at) a 233 Foeme 4.8 Knowing— 85 Story Ds the § Ane § Crusade 0 Ayn a - a, } 130 zee Deserted Village—Gold- | 158 Washington's Farewell Ad- 
54 Story of Columbus 321 The ee of the Rab- SO Beery of Tete: Benne Macdonald rs iner-Col rid, — Gremes gné Yun, Ee 
87 Story of Louisa Mt oe barrts «34 Story of Ha Sate, Tete | 255 Ginn Pables gd Storiee 327 Grave. cfilegy”_ and UGther | 1" Aranhy and’ Select. Fos 
° ui . Ale -1% oni the > : ps elec’ 
” — Alcott |322 The’ Wise Frog and Other 218 Story of Peter Cooper 313 In Nature’ 3 Fairyland — Fat ee Cusar ~ Gelections- | 170 rand & Hayne Biogra 
FOURTH YEAR* SIXTH YEAR* 130 Henry’‘the 'VIII-Selestions—| 215 Life of Samuel Johnie 
NATURE AND IN , ~~ rh speare Macaulay 
es a co” ee 72 A, Little New England Viking = NATURE AND INDUSTRY 63 Stories of Courage 132 geotte Lady of the Dane. | 222 Sir Roger de Coverley Pr 
78 Story of Wheat 82 Story of Daniel Boone 109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- | 187 Lives of Webster” ‘and Clay Gan 7 ” oT pers—Addison 
77 Story of Cotton (People | 83 Story of Printing r, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) | 188 Story of '.—~ 143 Building of the Ship and eee Foome Worth - eed 
134 Conquests of Little Ilant| 84 Story of David Crockett 249 Flowers and Birds of Iilinois 89 Stories of Heroism Other Poems—Lon Stow moon | TY Advances nstrel 
136 Peeps into Bird No hs—I 298 Story of Leather 97 of Lafayett 237 Lay of the Last 
3° 00 85 Story of Patrick Henr 98 8 yette 148 Horatius, Iv ve he Ar- Introduction and Can nto | 
ut tories sf ibe seca 86 American Inventors—I ( Whit- 299 Story of Iron 09 _ of i i A! mada—Macau —Sco 
es and No Eyes and The ney and Fulton) HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 2 on ies eee 150 Bunker Hill Address-Selec- | 276 Landing of the _ Pilea 
hree Gian 87 American Invent - 4 Story of Wiliam tions f; Ad 
Rv AND BIOGRAPHY yperies : tore 73 Four Great Musicians 53 Story of the , ee ‘ s from Adams and Jef- (Oration) -—Webster 
ry of Lincoln (Morse and Edison) ur More Great Musicians | 266 Story of Belgium ee Oe 305 Wee Wille winks, xe 
88 American Naval Heroes ie id English H 153 Prisoner of Chillon and Howe’ erade — 
58 ndian Children. Tales J P h Heroes 67 Story of Wheels ry) 306 9 Masqu 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 89 Fremont ind kit Gatoow 180, Heres at _ phe 86 Story of Slavery—Booker T. —_ thorne 
er ? P 
F 0 p ‘oes of the Revolution Washington *See note in regard to grading at beginning of list. 
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—IN 90 DAYS! 


to classical! Evenif 
iano music— 
at have your finecre dancing g _ 


Play 
ou 44 


Ike: ys. 
Ifyou can bum or whistle atune you can 
it! My students are broadcasti 
= money. ‘MAKE ME € tri 
ith —f puzzling m Notes! ithout 
grecticing tedious scales! I’ve 





Learn Way 
to Make Clever 





now. No special ability needed if you learn at heme by 
this amazing, complete | 8 ractical meathed. Student R. A. _ 
wrote, while aw gg e $2.00 an nour | in 1 apere | tim A, 

Underwood wrote clear { $25 to $35 a — rer stude sate mabe 

$25 or ae a week in spare time while en - more when they 
graduate. Good Show Card Writers earn $50, $75 and $100 a week. 
Explains amazing opportu- 

et ree oo a apd & make money right 
rown neighborhood. 
No obligation. No salesman will call. States om anal Mr., Miss or Mra. 

WASHINGTON SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
1117-15th St., N. W., Dept. 4212E, Washington, D.C. 


GOVT. POSITIONS 


"35 10°75 WEEKLY 








) Railway Mail Clerk 


() Meat Inspector 
( 


) P. O. Clerk ) Special Agent 
() Fore st Ranger (investigator) 
() File Clerk Stenographer-Typist 
} ) Matron Immigrant Inspector 
) General Clerk City Mail Carrier 


) Skilled Laborer 
) Watchman 
) Postmaster 
() RFD Carrier 
Mr. Ozment, Dept. 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me particulars about position $ marked **X’ *—salar 
les, locations, opportunities, etc 


ee 
Address.. ao 


Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters, Splendid salaries, Examina- 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 6, 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 


MUSIC LESSONS vote HOME 


You can read music like this quickly 


Write today for our FREE BOOKLET. It tells how tolearn 
play Piano, Orean, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, ete. 

inners or advanced players. Your ‘only expense about 
*eperday for music and postage used. 


American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two years. Meets 

Nance toca! ‘ e and the leading professions. 
-6 rees are descri 

iree . Bend for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
967, Drexel Av. & 68th St, © A.8.1923 OHICAGO 
Home Study: : ® High school or college, 

write for our bulletin 


"How to Study at Home.”’ High School, Book- 
*eping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Engineering, 


Typist 

Seamstress 

Steno-Secretary 
) Auditor 


() 
() 
() 
) Chauffeur-Carrier () U.S. Border Patrol 
() 
() 
() 
( 




























You can complete 
this simplified High 
hool Course at home 

all requirements for en- 
ou 
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f you cannot attend 
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igher Accountancy. Civil Service, Law, and many 
tther courses thoroughly taught by mail. Bulletin 


fre, Write CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 









SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
¥ Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRiITER’s 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 48, Springfield, Mass. 





. course. Registered by State of Illinois. New, modern, 
wei mltacrove d nurses’ home. Maintenance and monthly allow- 

digh school graduates only. Send for free Book of Facts. 
Superintendent, School of pote A 





est, i. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
5 ashington Bivd., Chicago, fl. 
~~ -:< 











Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School Di- 
plomas, College and Professional Degrees. 
Home Study Bulletin FREE. 

TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE. Washington, D. C. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 13) 


found adapted even to remedial uses, 
through the pleasure that may be 
shared in composition that is clear, 
smooth, graphic. Although tested 
largely in junior high schools, the 
methods here presented have often 
been demonstrated below the junior 
high, and it is claimed that the prin- 
ciples involved are equally applicable 
in all grades from the fourth through 
the twelfth. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Its History, Cultivation, and 
Place among Staple Foods. By Philip Keep 
Reynolds. lLllustrated, Cloth. 194pp. $2.00. 
Houghton Mifllin Company, Boston, Mass. 
Science for the Grades. By Albert H. Miller, 
Instructor in English and Science in Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Illinois.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 147pp. 75c. The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., 511 Bonnie Brae, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Letters of a Country School Superintendent 
to His Daughter. A Book of Rural School Man- 
agement. By David Johnston Malcolm, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Charlemont, Mass.; for- 
merly Professor of Rural Education, State 
Teachers’ College, Aberdeen, S. D, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 172pp. $1.44. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 
Chicago. 

The Pathway to Reading. Teacher’s Manual 
for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Readers. By Bessie 
Blackstone Coleman, Specialist in Reading; 
Willis L. Uhl, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin ; 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
bia University. Paper. 176pp. 56c. 
Burdett and Company, Newark, N. J. 

Answers to Arithmetic Practice. By Frank 
M. McMurry, Ph.D., Teachers College; Colum- 
bia University, and C. Beverly Benson, C.E., 
Purdue University. Paper. Grade Three, 104pp. 
Grade Four, 132pp. 
New York. 

Fundamentals of German. 
Meyer, Ph.D., 
York University. 


The Banana. 


Colum- 
Silver, 


By Adolph E. 


Cloth. 176pp. $1.00. Globe 


Book Company, New York. 10 IT NOW; This investment of two cents 
The Civics of Society. By J. Madison Gath- | for a postage stamp may 
in 


Editor of “American Patriotism 
Author of ‘Citizenship Pa- 
pers’; and “Current History Outlines” in The 
Outlook. Paper. Tlpp. 45c. The McKinley 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 

Manual for Small Museums. By Laurence Vail 
Coleman, Executive Secretary, The American 
Association of Museums. Illustrated. Cloth. 
209pp. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

Intercollegiate Debates. Affirmative and 
Negative. Volume VIII, Edited by Egbert Ray 
Nichols, Professor of English Language and 


any, A.M., 
Prose and Verse”; 


Literature, University of Redlands, California. 
Cloth. 473pp. $2.50. Noble and Noble, New 
York, 


The Teaching of Ideals. By W. W. Charters, 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago; 
Author of “Curriculum Construction.” Cloth. 
385pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Long Ago in Gaul. By L. Lamprey. Illus- 
trated by Margaret Freeman. Cloth. 335pp. 
Tbe. Little, Brown, and Company, Boston, 


Why We Celebrate. Holiday Plays for Young 
People. By Marjorie Woods. Cloth. 
$1.60 postpaid, Samuel French, New York. 

French Drill Book. By Raphael Windman, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York. Cloth. 
92pp. 67c. Globe Book Company, New York. 

Cornelli. By Johanna Spyri, Author of 
“Heidi,” Translated by Helen B. Dole.  Illus- 
trated in color by Dudley S. Cowes, Cloth. 
304pp. $1.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 

The Child’s First Songs in Religious Educa- 
tion. A Cycle of Song for the Cradle Roli 
Class and Beginners Department of the Sun- 
day School, the Home and the Kindergarten. 
By Louise M. Oglevee. Music by Rev. William 
G. Oglevee, D.D., and Donavan W., glevee. 
Cloth. 64pp. $1.00 postpaid. The Vaile Com- 
pany, Rock Island, Illinois. 

All about Animals. By Lillian Cask, Author 
of “The Hundred Best Animals,’ “All about 
Pets,”” and “True Stories about Horses.” TIllus- 
trated by photographs by W. Bond, F. Z. 8S. 
Cloth, 262pp. $3.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

The Organization and Administration of Play- 
grounds and Recreation. By Jay B. Nash, As- 
sociate Professor of Physical Education, School 
of Education, New York University. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 559pp. $4.00. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, 

Singing Youth. An Anthology of Poems by 
Children, Edited by Mabel Mountsier. Cloth. 
242pp. $2.50. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The Nations of the World. A Pageant De- 
signed to Show Their Contributions to Civiliza- 
tion. Prepared by the Faculty of Public School 
53, Buffalo, New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 
46pp. $2.00. A, S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

Billy Boy’s Book. By Alice Hanthorn, M.A., 
General Supervisor, Elementary Grades, Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. Illustrated. Cloth. 
126pp. 72c. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago, 

Number Friends. A Primary Arithmetic. By 
Inez M. Howard, Alice Hawthorne, and Mae 


Howard, Classroom Teachers in the Tacoma 
Public Schools. Illustrated by Maud and Miska 
Petersham, Cloth. 242pp. The Macmillan 


Company, New York. 


and James Fleming Hosic, | 


Washington Square College, New | 





The Macmillan Company, | 


182pp. | 
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GET ON 
“UNCLE 
SAWM’S” 


1140 TO $3300 YEAR 


PICK YOUR JOB 
MEN---WOMEN 18 UP | 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) 
MAIL CARRIERS.—CLERKS IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES 


his Franklin Institute 


Dept. $242, 


4 Rochester, N. Y. 

POST OFFICE CLERKS.—RURAL CARRIERS Pi ey 
Rush to me, entirely free of 
9 charge: (1) @ full description 
BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS © iiss voulioo® cnocusd taliw 
‘ = = copy of yg 32 page 
These positions are not hard for teachers to get. Country fs) book, | ‘How to gete Government 
residents and city residents stand equal chance, Experience PS Ph thse Se 7} Te casterGe 

is usually unnecessary, and political influence is not t+) the position checked. 

needed, ~ Railway Postal Clerk ($1900-$2700) 
2 » Post Office Clerk. . . ($1700-$2300) 
Fill out the coupon. Tear it off and mail it City Mail Carrier. - . ($1700-$2100) 
| today—now, at once. 4 e Rural Mail Carrier... . (eet oe. 3300) 
eneral Office Clerk $1140-$1860) 


/ 
7 ee a 


Addre 
a Use This Coupon Before You Misiay It--Write or Print Plainly 


result in your getting a big paid United 
States Government Job for life. 





These Are Special Rates For 
TEACHERS and CLASSES 


DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


NAME Stamped in Gilt Letters on Pencils and Case—FREE. 
Quality Lead Pencils, made by Eberhard Faber, in all Sets. 


Alldalid 


- Lu ee 
PEN ecm rc) (0) 
FAV ARSN erm. tes ccm rx 
Pos ee DAMN 4 


ty 


1—Six Pencils (assorted polishes) in genuine Leather Coin 
Pocket Case with NAME engraved on each pencil and Case 
Less than 10 Sets at 65 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 60 cents each 


0) JOHN A.SMITH 


No. 3—Three Pencils and Case—Name engraved as above 
Less than 10 Sets at 35 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 30 cents each 


No. H—Three Pencils (fancy polishes) Name atiiendudiean box 
Less than 10 Sets at 18 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 15 cents each 
No. 6—Holly Box of Six Pencils 
Less than 10 Sets at 35 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 27 cents each 
No. 12—Holly Box of Twelve Pencils 
Less than 10 Sets at 50 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 45 cents each 


Order by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 
Prices include Parcel Post—For Guaranteed Delivery add 10 cents. 


BALLARD PENCIL CO., Dept.N, 250 W.54th St., New York, N.Y. 
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Peusaes 


such as — aerial barrage ’ 
; audion junior college 
relativity realtor 
overhead Blue Cross 
C-tube broadcast 
vitamin Esthonia 
fourthdimension Hejaz 
paravane agrimotor 
aerial cascade shoneen 
sugamo Fascisti 
megabar mystery ship 
rotogravure hyzone 
are clearly defined in the 
“Supreme Authority’ — 
Webster’s New 








international Dictionary 


Write for 
Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


\ Springfield, Massachusetts / 


BASKETRY MATERIALS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


COLORED REED. Best quality in white, red, 
blue, green, gold, purple, brown, black, and pink. 
In fifteen cent rolls or pound bundles, Discount on 
large orders. Wooden Basket Bases, Lamp Bases, 
Hanging Basket Frames, Glass and Cloth for trays. 
Colored wooden Beads for trimming. Write for 
Free Instruction Sheet and Price List, 


MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, 4th Street, Phillipsburg, Kansas. 
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Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natural qualities 
of mind, then under Dr. Burton's train- 
ing you will be able to succeed in Short- 
Story writing. Send for this interesting 
Analysis Jest, and receive expert critic's 
frank opinion. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 

Dr. urtOn 459 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Heartsease and Lilies emmsYenncr 


A book of exquisite poems. Appropriate for school room 
use, birthday or Christmas gifts. Deluxe edition in five 
arte—Nature, Patriotiem, Special Day Selections, Re- 
gion, ete, Price $1.50. Address: 


R.L. BRYAN CO., 1440 Main St., Columbia, S.C. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Lake View Hospital offers a three year course In general nura- 


ing to high school graduates over 18. 
Free maintenance and monthly allowance. Nurses’ home owned 
end operated b hoapital Located on beautiful North Side. For 
information write SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 
4420 Clarendon 


Kodak Prints. 3c Each 


all sizes under 4x6. Finest glossy finish. One 
day service. KOLLS DEVELOPED 10 Cents. 


H. W. SAUNDERS, P.O. Box 308, Boulder, Colo. 
ROWN’S Home Study School courses in 


Bookkeep- 
ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law, 
Salesmanship and all related subjects. Write for 
complete information. Dept. N. I., Peoria, Ill, 


E WRITERS 


LL STANDARD MAKES. $i0up. Fully Guaranteed. Free Trial, 
rite for complete illustrated lists and special reduced prices, 
Northwestern Typewriter Exchange, 121N_ Franciseo,Chicago, Il. 
15e, 


4 Catalog 
Basketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools,dyes, 


LOUIS STOUGHTON , lnc., 32 Everett St. Allston Station, Beston 34, Mass. 

















and directions, 








pose Baath Nae tae wat conta. 
S. SUPPLY CO., Dept.C-416, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| Organized Knowledge 


“Organized Knowledge in Story and 
Picture” is the very effective subtitle 
of The World Book, a reference work 
for teachers and pupils now before us 
in its revised edition. That phrase 
tells accurately just what The World 
Book sets out to do. Its comprehen- 
siveness may be judged from the fact 
that there are ten large volumes com- 
prising 6528 pages. The range of sub- 
| jects covered is so large as to include 
lall those that one would ordinarily 
have occasion to look up. As illustra- 
tions there are a vast number of draw- 
ings, half-tones, and color plates— 
5100 in all—together with many useful 
maps. All these show up to the best 
advantage on the fine-quality paper 
used throughout the work. At the end 
of Volume 10 is an Index or Finding 





The volumes are 
pleasingly bound. 

Every teacher is constantly faced by 
the problem of keeping individual and 
class interest, so far as possible, at a 
point where the day’s work is not 
drudgery but fruitful endeavor. If it 
becomes drudgery either for her or for 
the pupils, it will surely fail. Interest 
is the great compelling and impelling 
force behind all methods and devices 
for increasing the child’s desire to 
learn; hence it lies behind motivation, 
which has so important a place in 


substantially and 





present-day educational technique. 
The World Book adds a wealth of in- 
teresting information, presented in 
interesting style, to that provided in 
textbooks. It therefore attracts the 
child. Moreover, it greatly lightens 
the teacher’s burden in practical and 
definite ways. Of especial value to her 
in utilizing the work is the 68-page 
booklet “Projects and Problems” which 
may be obtained at slight cost. 

The World Book, having been edited 
by so well-known and experienced an 
educator as Professor M. V. )’Shea of 
the University of Wisconsin, George 
H. Locke, librarian of the Toronto Pub- 
lic Library, and some hundred and 
fifty other leaders of thought, is ex- 
cellently adapted for school as well as | 
library use. Its recent revision, to in- 
clude late information in various fields, 
with improvements in appearance as 
well as in content, gives the work a dis- 
tinct appeal at this time. The pub- 
lishers, W. F. Quarrie & Company of 
Chicago, will gladly send specimen 
pages to anyone who is interested. 


Individual instruction in speech (or 
lip) reading for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren in regular schools is offered in 
some cities. Specially trained teachers 
go from school to po Be for this pur- 
pose. Classes are small, often of not 
more than six children, and class 
periods range from 30 to 45 minutes. 
According to information obtained by 
the committee on survey of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., working in co-operation with 
the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, advantages of the plan are that it 
enables hard-of-hearing children to 
|continue in regular classes in school, 
and teachers reach a better under- 
standing of the needs of such children. 
Parents prefer to have their children 
remain in regular schools. Such in- 
struction in regular schools costs much 
less than to educate hard-of-hearing 
children in special schools. 


Afrikaans is the second official lan- 
guage of South Africa. It is used ex- 
tensively in Parliament and very 
largely for government documents. 
In one university and in one univer- 
sity college it is the sole medium of 
instruction, and in two other univer- 
sity colleges it is a joint medium with 
English. 
one book a week is published in that 
language and at least three poets of 
more than average quality make it 
their medium. Only within the last 
half-century has it been reduced to 
writing and grammatical form. Sixty 
years ago not a word of Afrikaans had 








been written. 


List of Topics which fills 103 pages. | 


It is estimated that at least | 
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|COSTUMES 
| SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,forall school 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Gcheutts &Co. 


Box Fy 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicags, tH). 
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The Neilson Drawing Books 
Unequaled 


Hundreds of thousands in use. State, County 

and City adoptions. 

8 book series for the grades for students. 

8 book series for the teacher. 

Rural book and hand-book. 

Landscape Painting for Home Development, 
PRICES: 


Landscape Painting, Postpaid, $1.00. 

Any drawing book and hand-book, 65 cents. 
ican books and hand-books, post. 
The same with all portfolios, postpaid, $5.00, 
Drawing books and hand-books by the dozen 
f. o. b. 28 cents each, 

By the 100 or more f. o. b., 25 cents each. 


Address: NEILSON DRAWING BOOK Co, 
Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho. 

















| NEW 
POSTER SERIES 


Johanna Holm Poster and Sand Table Patterns 
for primary grades and kindergarten prepared 
in book form with complete instructions, photo- 
graphs and suggestions by the author and 
compiler who is a successful supervising 
teacher in Wisconsin. 


There are five books in number covering five 
different seasons of the school year. Price 80c 
each or $3.60 per set of 6 books if purchased 
at once, 


Write for further information. 


EAU CLAIRE 


BOOK & STATIONERY CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


















This Individual 
Name Pencil Se 
— Delights Any 

Child 


, em 
Genuine ** Write Gift 
is su} ein its class and not 
penell oste of inforior quail 
Send check, money order, cash or U.S. postage. 
IMPRINT PENCIL CO., Inc., 112 Fourth Ave., N-2, N.Y. 





We want to pay You 


to introduce our new method 
of visual instruction in Cur- 
rent History (news pictures) 
to school principals. You 
must have the ambition to 
sell and sufficient education 
and address to deal with 
educated men. Course prepared by Dr. 
Daniel C. Knowlton of Yale University. 
We furnish FREE selling outfit. No in- 
vestment. Large commission. A dignified 
and profitable business if you qualify. 
Write for details and tell us about yourself. 


ILLUSTRATED CURRENT NEWS 
Educational Section A 
New Haven - Connecticut 









TO VARY THE SCHOOL ROUTINE 


The Cleanliness Crusade is an ingenious project 
evolved by Procter and Gamble as an aid to 
teachers in developing the subject of Health and 
Hygiene. It comprises decorative posters for the 
schoolroom, miniature cakes of Ivory Soap and 
special awards for the children to take home with 
them. 

It is a response to thousands of inquiries from 
teachers who have felt just such a need and lacked 
the material to carry it out. We shall be glad to 
send the Cleanliness Crusade free upon request— 
save for twenty-five cents in stamps which covers 
the cost of postage and mailing. As this is not 
appropriate material for pupils of more than ten 
years of age, we have a special chart for the higher 
grades prepared by Dr. Bonser of Columbia Uni- 
versity, which we shall send free (together with a 
copy of “A Trip to-Ivorydale”) upon the request 
of school superintendents. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. 32-L, Cincinnati, 0. 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 











INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 


Any name stamped in gold on highest grade 
pencil. Consider quality before price. 
Box of 3—35c — 10 Boxes of 3—30c 
Box of 6—50c — 10 Boxes of 6—40c 
Box of 12—75c — 10 Boxes of 12—65c 
Striped pencils 5¢ per box extra. Send check 
or money order, 


THE OHIO PENCIL CORP., Columbus, Ohio. 














CoRRECT STATIONERY 






Address 


Your Name 
Address 


Your Name 1 








Post 


Plone: Paid 
FOR GIFTS OR YOUR OWN USE 


in social, business or professional correspond- 
ence, personal printed stationery is correct. 
Beautiful, clear white watermarked bond 
paper, 200 sheets 6x7 and 100 envelopes, 
printed up to 3 lines in Gothic type, $1.00 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. 


Allen Printing & Stationery Co. 
303 C. P. A. Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 














Oppose Bolshevism and Socialism 


with the wholesome doctrines that made our 
Republic the noblest of nations. Send for 
leaflet— “What the U.S. Constitution Means to 
You.” Suitable for framing on wall in school, 
store, factory or home. Send ten cents or dollar, 
for one or thirteen. Stamps will do, 


GEORGE HIRAM MANN, 











APPLICATION 














Your photo should accompany 
every application for a position! 
All school boards demand it! Large photos 
are unwieldy as well as expensive ; so just 
send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) 
with check or money order for $1.50 and we 
will send you postpaid, 25 reproductions, 
2% x34. Original returned un 

Mailed same day received. Be ready! Order 


Today! 
FULTZ STUDIOS 
3039 Prospect Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 












ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


al Delivered at your door. 
t , new 
Standard authors, fine, editions Hs 


: r 
Vrite forour 
his catalog 
‘ure and is so used b: 
ica’s leading universities; 300,0 





3” buy from it. Free if write now. 
Book 
DAVID B. CLARKSON fifcxc" 








Dramatic Publishing Company Doh strest. chiicaso 


of 


80 Wall Street 
tem New York 12268 CLARKSON BLDG. CHICAGO, IL 
wd 
. one 
Unusual PLAYS (Attention Teachers jorr fivoriy 
Film Negatives and 25¢c,. Will make you & ® 
$f ovetz, 227g] Cotted from modere and former yorks of » | Pocket Mirror, hand tinted, Makes a nice Hi 


Gift. Send to AZ-U-LYK-M PHOTO SER 








Dept. O, Bristol, Vermont. 
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March’s Christmas Page = 


Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 
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Crepe Paper Borders. 


Christmas Borders for the blackboard, for table decoration, and various other purposes, 
In folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet long. Eight designs as listed. Order by number. 
Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpai 
No. X2. Santa and Reindeer. Printed on white crepe in: natural colors. Sce illustration. 
No. X3. Winter Landscape. Printed in natural colors on white. See illustration, 
No. X4. Santa on the Housetop. Printed in colors on red crepe (horizontal). 
No. X65. Christmas Tree (vertical). Silhouette design printed in black and silver on 
red crepe. See illustration. 
io. X6. Santa and Reindeer. 
crepe, representing moonlit sky. 
jo. X7. Christmas Carolers. 
printed on red crepe. 
No. X8. Holly Wreath and Ribbons. 
No. X9. Pine Boughs and Candles 


See illustration. 
See illustration. Silhouette design and silver snowflakes 


Printed on white crepe in natural colors. See illus. 
(vertical). Printed in true colors on white crepe. 








Crepe Paper Silhouette Streamers. 


Cut-out decorative borders, silhouette designs neatly die cut 
from plain crepe paper. Used extensively for window and ta- 
ble decoration, trimming paper costumes, etc., and when cut 
apart can be used as individual silhouettes. See illustration, 
In folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet long, unless otherwise 
stated. Order by number. Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 
per dozen folds, postpaid. 

No. X1. Icicle. No. X84. Green Pine Tree. No. X91, Red 
Bell. Wo. X70. Gold Bell (7 feet). No. X11. Silver Bell 
(7 feet). 





No. X91 


Christmas Crepe Papers. 


DECORATED CREPE PAPER. Ten different designs, each in folds 
20 inches wide and 10 feet long. Name design wanted. Pri ce, 30 
cents per fold; $2.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 

Santa and His Pack. Poinsettias, | tion. 
Large Santa. See illustration. Pine Cones and Bells. See iNustra- 
Santa and Reindeer, on red. Holly Garlands. 

Santa Claus Figures (4 sizes). Chimney Brick {e% x 1-inch brick). 
Carol Singers. Chimney Brick x 2-inch brick). 

PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Solid colors, in folds 20 inches wide and 
10 feet long. Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.6C per dozen folds, postpaid. 

ae 81. Red. No. 44. Green. 
No. 84. Flame. No. 11. White. 


Christmas Festooning. 


Japanese Rope Festooning, similar to tinsel garlands but made of 
wood fibre securely bound to form a durable rope-like_ festooning. 
Adaptable to many uses and exceptionally desirable for draping and 
twining. We list two colors for Christmas. 

RED ROPE FESTOONING No. CF120. Price, 20 cents per roll 
of 10 yards; 90 cents per roll of 60 yards, postpaid. 

No. X978 GREEN ROPE FESTOONING No. CF220. Price, 20 cents per roll 

” ° of 10 yards; 90 cents per roll of 60 yards, postpaid. 

Sparkling Festooning, similar to the above but having tinselled edges. May 
be used the same as the other festooning and especially beautiful for decorat- 
ing Christmas trees. This is an entirely new product. We list two colors, 

RED SPARKLING ROPE FESTOONING No. CF340. Price, 40 cents 
per roll of 10 yards; $1.80 per roll of 60 yards, postpaid. 

GREEN SPARKLING ROPE FESTOONING No. CF440. Price, 40 cents 
per roll of 10 yards; $1.80 per roll of 60 yards, postpaid. 


Folding Tissue Bells. 


A beautiful Christmas Soecection. Made of tissue pa) 
in honeycomb style. May be used over and over again. We 
can supply Red and Green combination and Solid Red for 





Christmas in all of the following sizes. We prepay postage. 
Size Each Dozen Size Each Dozen 
4 inches... or 03.. a 20 9 inches....§0.07....0.60 
6 inches.. -04.. .30 14 inches.... .16.... 1.20 
7 inches.... .05.. 40 18 inches.... .30.... 3.00 
83-inch Belis. (Red only.) Price, 12c per doz., postpaid. 


Folding Tissue Christmas Trees. 


No. CT1650. The very newest holiday decoration. 
Green folding-tissue pine tree with red folding-tissue base, 
standing 10 inches high. A cardboard Santa, lithographed in true colors, is at- 
tached, and appears to be trimming the tree. See illustration. For sc hoolroom 
home, the table, fireplace, and numerous other uses. This new novelty is most 
attractive and certain to please. Price, 15 cents each; $1.60 per dozen, postpaid, No. CT160. 





Tinsel, Tree Ornaments, Snow, etc. 
TINSEL FESTOONING. One of the best materials for decorating Christmas trees, 


costumes, etc. Made in both Silver and Gold, State color and number desired. 

No. 2. % inch wide. Price, 36 cents for 12 yards, postpaid. 

No. 44. Larger and heavier. Price, 60 cents for 12 yards, postpaid. 

SILVER SPRAY. A well-known material for decorating Christmas trees, party ta- 
bles, fancy costumes, etc., giving a glistening effect. Silver metal foil that has been cut 
in fine ribbons. Very light in weight and will not burn nor tarnish. A most beautiful 


decoration. In sprays, each containing about 100 fine ribbons, pecoguring 15 inches in 
Price, 6 cents per spray; 60 cents per dozen sprays, postpal 
ments to tree. Price, 10 cents for six packages, postpaid. 3 : 
CHRISTMAS TREE CANDLES. Fine parafiine wax, assorted 
tlors. Packed in boxes as follows. We do not break boxes. Price, 25 cents per box, postpaid. 
No. 48. Box contains 48 candles, 3% inch. No. 24. Hox contains 24 candles, 4% inch. 
2 CANDLE HOLDERS. Bright metal holders which fasten to the Christmas tree and hold the candles 
Securely. Price, 15 cents per dozen, postpaid 
SNOW SPARKLE. Tiny sparkling flakes of mineral substance, which give the glittering effect of snow. 


Excellent for trees, landscapes, costumes, etc. Price, 10 cents per box; boxes for 25 cents, postpaid 
SLEIGH BELLS. Silver color, 1 in. in diameter. Price, per string of 12 bells, 36 cents, postpaid. 


length. 


_ TINSEL ORNAMENTS. Made of the same material as Tinsel Festooning. 
Nothing finer for decorating trees, costumes, etc Assorted 12 ornaments in @ 
package. Price, 15 cents per package, postpaid. 

CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS. § Special package assort- 
ment, containing ornaments of tinsel, tinsel and colored balls, col- 
ored butterflies, and cut-out figures with tinsel embellishments. 
Assorted 12 in a package. Price, 26 cents per package, postpaid. 

CHRISTMAS TREE WIRES. Package containing 20 bright 
twisted wires, 4% inches long, for attaching presents and orna- 





NOTE TO CUSTOMERS :—All the articles listed above will be shipped postpaid, except Christmas Candies. 
We will refund any amount overpaid. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably making shipment within 
When your express office differs from your post office, please name both. 


on Candy. 
twenty-four hours after receipt of order. 


Printed in colors and silver on blue 




















N° X7 





Christmas Candy Boxes. 


Our Candy Boxes are all artistic in design, printed 
in the most suitable and attractive colors; are very 
strong and durable. All fold and pack flat and hold 
a half pound, unless otherwise stated. Order your 
Candy Boxes early. 


No. X40. Santa on the Housetop Box. A brand 
new design. Santa with his pack on snow-covered 
housetop. Midnight sky and snow flakes make effective 
background. Box has cut-out flap. Price, 26 cts. per 
doz.; $1.60 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cts. 


No. X41. Candie March Box. Hunting-for-Santa 
procession on Christmas Eve. he box is especially 
attractive with bright red background and holly bor- 
der. A pleasing juvenile number. Price, 20 cents 
per doz.; $1.36 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cts. 


No. X42. in Box. 
winter sports. Seautiful snow-covered hills in the 
background. he x has a bright red and green 
border, Price, 26 cents dozen; $1.60 per hun- 
dred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 


No. X43. The Sled Box. Made in the shape of a 
sled. Lithographed in bright colors, with pleasing 
snow scenes, lolds a ,~d ,0und. Price, 30 cents 
) ye nes $1.75 per » Postpaid. Sample, 

cents. 


No. X44. Holly and Poinsettia Box. Fine white 
box with an all-over decoration of Christmas holly and 
poinsettias in natural colors. ig greeting im- 

printed on each side. Price cents per dozen; 

1.36 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 

SPECIAL POUND SIZE. 

No. X46. Holly and Poinsettia Box. 


School chums enjoying 


Same design 





as No. X44, but twice as large. Holds one pound, 
No. X46 Has tape handle. Price, 36 cents per dozen; $2.00 
° per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 4 cents. 


No. X46. Santa and Reindeer Box. A pretty green 
and white striped box. Santa with his reindeer and 
sleigh on their Christmas Eve journey. Price, 
cents per dozen; $1.35 per hundred, postpaid. 
ple, 3 cents. 


. X47. Santa In Chimney Box. Square box 
representing brick chimney with Santa Claus cut-out 
fastened thereon. One of the most pleasing designs 
and a new one. Holds a ~ By Price, 35 cents 
, ~~ eae $2.26 per hund postpaid. Sample, a 
cen 


No. X48. Santa and Toys Box. 
age box with Santa and his pack of to 





Bright red peck. 
ys. Pretty holly 


° . sprays decorate the top of box. Tas tape handle. 
Ne. X48 Price, 20 0 cents dozen; $1.36 per hundred, post- 
pald. | cents. 


No. X49. Santa Claus Box. Santa with his 
pack talking to the children. A new design and 
certain to be a popular number. Price, 26 cents 
per dozen; $1.60 per hundred, postpaid. Sam- 
ple, 3 cents. 

No. X50. Santa’s Silver Sielgh Box. Master 
metal sleigh made =. cardboard with glistenin 
silver foil surface most pleasing design o 
Santa with his slei ry full of toys. Holds one- 
half pound. Has silk tape handle. These boxes 
have an unusual appeal to the children. Price, 


GO cents per dozen; $3.60 per hundred, postpaid. 
No. X60. Sample, 6 cents. 


. . 
Christmas Candies. 
For treats In the sohoolroom and home, and for filling Christmas Candy Boxes, 
the year around. 
freshest candy. 





We can also supply this 
Every week we receive fresh supplies from the factory, guaranteeing only the best and 
We can not mix these candies, They are all put Ld in five-pound boxes of a kind, and sealed 
at our factory. At the special low prices, we can not accept orders f= ess than five pounds ‘of any one 
mixture. On orders for 25 pounds or more we will allow a special 
discount of ten per cent. 

HOME LUXURY. Fancy hard mixture, wholesome, assorted shapes, 
flavors and colors. Price, per 6-pound box, 97 cents, postage extra. 
_ SCHOOL FAVORITE. Cream and jelly mixtures. Selected espe- 
cially for our trade. Price, per 6-pound box, 97 cents, postage extra. 

GUM DROPS. Jelly bon-bons, five assorted pure fruit flavors and 
colors. Price, per 6-pound box, 87 cents, postage extra. 

CHOCOLATE CREAMS. Delicious, assorted nougat, fruit, nut and 
caramel centers with semi-bitter sweet chocolate coating. Price, per 
6-pound box, $1.79, postage extra. 





Home Luxury 


NOTE—Place your order now for Boxes and Candy to insure early delivery. 


Christmas Novelties. 


CHRISTMAS TREE No. C2060. Miniature artificial pines, with bright red berries, 
mounted on pretty little red box. Stands 5 inches high. Will hold small candies. A_ clever 
little school souvenir or  perty favor. Price, 60 cents per dozen, postpaid. Sampie 10 cen 

SANTA CLAUS No. A dressed-up Santa with real whiskers and everything me 
illustration. His pretty red suit and cap are trimmed with white chenille, and he carries a 
miniature Christmas tree. Stands 7 inches high. Has nidden container for candy, The 
prettiest kind of favor for both children and grown-ups. Price, $1.20 per dozen, postpaid. 
Sample, 20 cents. q 

CANDIES. For filling the above favors we offer butter cream candies, Price, 40 cents 
per pound, postpaid. 

Christmas Mixture. Miniature candy toys. Assorted flavo 

Candy Nuts. Exact size and appearance of English walnut 1 meats. 





No. C1120. 
No.CTS810. A new assortment of Package Cards, Tags and 


Big Value Package of Cards, Tags and Seals. 


Seals for adorning the Christmas gift wrappings. The package 
contains 56 pieces, as follows: 8 lovely enclosure cards, large 
and small; 8 package tags large and small; 40 gummed Ke: 
assorted designs. The goods making up this package are ot 
special manufacture, which allows us to offer this hig Value 
Package at such low price. The entire package, price 10 
cents, postpaid. 


Santa Claus Costumes and Masks. 


Necessary wherever his Majesty is impersonated. We can 
supply several styles. Write for our complete Costume Catalog. 
It's free on request, 





i 
No. OTS10. 


Kindly allow extra for postage 


Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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“THE GIFT USEFUL” 
Sure to Please 


This 





Give your pupils these beautiful sets of 


INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS { 


Stamped With Any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold . 


MAGINE the delight of any youngster (or 

grown-up, too) on opening this beautiful 
holiday package and discovering a set of three 
pencils, each bearing his or her own name in 
22 kt. gold! Where could you find a hand- 
somer, more useful or more distinctly per- 
sonal gift than this? And, when there are a 
number to give to, what could you give for 
fifteen cents that would be so acceptable 
as these pencil sets? (Each set of three pen- 
cils stamped in 22 kt. Gold with any name 


Blue, Yellow, Lavender and Gray and orders 
will be filled in assorted colors. 

The prices given below apply to boxed sets 
of three pencils, one name toa set. If larger 
quantities are desired with name of school or 
other short inscription we quote a special 
price of $4.50 per gross packed in a single 
box, postpaid. 

Order early. Use the convenient order 
blank below and attach to it a sheet with the 
names you desire to appear on the pencils. 








ere 


desired, and enclosed in a handsome gift box 
as illustrated, costs only fifteen cents post- 
paid in quantities—see price list below.) 

The Pencils are furnished in Six Popular 
Colors of Rich Enamel Finish—Red, Green, 


To avoid errors please print all names clearly, 
paying particular attention to the U’s and 
N’s, M’s and W’s, R’s and S’s, etc. Remit by 
check, money order or stamps. Prompt ser- 
vice and satisfaction are guaranteed. 


PRICES * 
1 to 6 boxes inclusive, 25c per box, postpaid. 
7 to 14 boxes inclusive, 17c per box, postpaid. 


These gift sets contain Three High 15 boxes or more, 15c per box, postpaid. 





Grade Hexagon Pencils with 
Fancy Gilt Tips and Red Rubber Order Early! 
Erasers just as shown here. 

says Santa 














ORDER BLANK 


a 
The Osborne Specialty Co., 
38-40 Mait. Street, Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me ...........................- sets of Individual 
Name Pencils (each set of 3 pencils in a holly box) and stamp 
each set according to the list of names on the sheet which I a@ 
attaching to this order blank. 








THE O 


Batons is remittance of $...0 Rey ts in payment of this 
38-40 Main Street, CAMDEN, NEW YORK eal a 
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((arcoma, everything! Welcome, alike what 
tee has been, and what never was, and what 
we hope may be, to your shelter underneath the 
holly, to your places around the Christnas fire, 
where what is sits openhearted. In yonder shadow — 
do we see obtruding furtively upon the blaze an 
enemys face? By Curistaas Dau we do 
forgive him! IF the injury he has done us may 
adinit of such companionship, let him come here 
and take his place. If otherwise, unhappily, let him 
gohence, assured that we will never injure nor 


accuse him: 
On this day 
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HITING WILLIAMS has written a decidedly inspir- 
ing book called Mainsprings of Men. In it he re- 
marks, “Artists talk shop; drudges don’t.” Perhaps 
we can change our occupation from drudgery and 

make it artistry by talking shop. I do not know of any more 
interesting conversation than that of masters of their trade 
talking about their work. Whoever spread the idea that teach- 
ers’ talk is uninteresting is no benefactor. Worse than that, 
he is telling an untruth. Our calling is among the most in- 
tensely fascinating of the occupations of mankind. It beats 
architecture, for not only is there strength and beauty in our 
building, but the materials are alive. It beats gardening, for 
the living things we work with have more variety than plants 
and more capacity for development. 

What drudgery we find in our business is largely due to a 
degeneration of our doings into lifeless routine and for- 
malism. Somebody devises a method to accomplish a 
worth-while result, and pretty soon some of us copy the 
method, without realizing that the result, not the process, is 
the main thing. 


rT AKE arithmetic, for instance, which all of us have studied, 

and many of us have taught. For me the addition of a 
column of figures was for years decided drudgery. I grew up 
with a strong distaste for computation. I know a considerable 
number of bright young women teachers who have the same 
distaste for it. Professor Buswell notes that in the beginning 
grades of school all the children enjoy arithmetic, but in the 
highest classes the majority abhor it and fail in it. Thatisa 
real pity. If a subject inherently pleasant becomes distaste- 
ful, it is quite likely that the fault lies in us who teach it. To 
go on year after year creating a dislike for arithmetic is a 
serious business, for our civilization depends greatly on pre- 
cision, punctuality, reliability, and persistence, all of which 
arithmetic is intended to teach. It is a habit-forming sub- 
ject; so is penmanship; so is manual training. Literature is 
not; geography is not. They have other valuable influences 
on the mind. But the main purpose of arithmetic as a school 
study is the formation of habits of accuracy, reliability, and 
persistence, I repeat this because it is essential. 


KNOW of a city in which arithmetic had become an exer- 

cise in hit-or-miss. The employers in the city who knew 
the young human products of the schools almost unanimously 
testified that these children could not be relied upon to per- 
form operations with figures accurately. Worse than that, 
announcement that their answers were wrong did not em- 
barrass or chagrin the youngsters. During eight years of 
attendance upon classes, they had been schooled in relief from 
responsibility for correctness. The employers called atten- 
tion to the fact that when figures are used outside of school, 
the firm or individual who makes a computation delivers the 
result with a guarantee that it is right. Nobody in business 
adds a column only once. He adds it up; he adds it down. If 
the two results do not agree, he goes over the column again; 
or he divides it into two parts, adds one half of his figures, 
adds the other half, adds the two partial sums, and compares 
the result with his first answer. If a business employee uses 
an adding machine, he checks back to be sure that the figures 
he added were the ones he was supposed to add. In real life, 
the things that one does, like typewriting, like handwriting, 
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like typesetting, like setting the table, like dressing for com- 
pany, are reviewed, checked, proven, before one considers 
them finished. The very Scriptures enjoin us to “prove all 
things; hold fast to that which is good.” 

In the city of which I speak all the children who had been 
taught arithmetic for eight years were given a sum, and told 
to take all the time they needed to do it. The number who 
produced the right answer was 46 per cent of the entire num- 
ber! None of those who did the sum attempted to prove the 
answer. The arithmetic texts used in these schools were pro- 
fuse in their statements that wrong answers were useless, 
that every child should habitually check his results, and that 
he should persist until he gets a right result. Yet for some 
unjustifiable reason, arithmetic in those schools was a daily 
exercise in carelessness, in gambling, in unreliability, in quit- 
ting a job when half through. Such arithmetic was drudgery. 
It was really immoral. It was doing serious harm to thou- 
sands of children. 

The outside view of the merchants and working citizens 
gave the teachers a different idea. “Nothing but 100 per cent 
right in arithmetic is accepted in good business outside of 
school. Nothing else shall be accepted here,” was the resolve 
of these teachers. All computation became practice in re- 
liability and perseverance. Here are some of the slogans 
that the children used for posters, which they made and put 
on the schoolroom walls: “We are 100 per cent Americans. 
We prove it.” “Every time I let an unproved answer go, I am 
injuring my usefulness to the world.” “In arithmetic, I can, 
I will.” “I can do in school what I am expected to do out of 
school.” “Half done isn’t done at all.” 

The teachers put scoring lines on the blackboards and the 
100 per cents were recorded on them day by day. The children 
who spoiled the perfect record were encouraged to take their 
work back and bring it to correctness. The youngsters were 
led to find out what their weak spots were, sixes, sevens, or 
carrying, or borrowing, and to cure their own disabilities by 
appropriate exercises, as boys acquiring skill in basket ball 
or baseball would do. 


I CANNOT say that I believe arithmetic’the most important 
thing in school procedure, but it is found in every school 
course. It is put there to develop one’s own insistence on 
correctness, the habit of persistence, the quality of self-re- 
liance. So we may say with assurance that at least while we 
are teaching arithmetic, the most important thing is to get 
these habits. All the psychologists say we can get accuracy 
and reliability and persistence in the solution of every arith- 
metical problem which may legitimately be assigned. It is 
one study in which correctness is not only possible but im- 
perative. The experimenters in the schools of education have 
settled the question so thoroughly that in a short time we 
shall all be expected, and soon after that required, to be train- 
ers of these habits for some portion of every day. Our pro- 
grams perhaps will not mention “arithmetic,” but instead we 
shall note that at ten o’clock each morning we are to drill a 
class in the valuable accomplishments of accuracy, reliability, 
and persistence. 

We all want to develop character. Some of us think that it 
is the supreme service which we, as teachers, can render. Is 
it not gratifying to realize that this old stand-by, arithmetic, 
can be made so efficient a mental means of cultivating moral 
traits? Rightness really is pretty close to righteousness. 
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How Do You Evaluate Your Teaching? 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 


Formerly Principal, Kensington School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


F A supervisor should visit your 
room and, before observing your 
work, ask you to make a list of 
the points upon which you would 
like to have your work for that 
day judged, could you make such 
a list without hesitation? If you 
were asked to name the finest 

hing about your teaching, could 
you do so? Do you know what 
your greatest lack or difficulty is? 

Teachers are likely to become so involved in 
the daily routine of their schoolrooms that they 
lose their sense of relative values and it is diffi- 
cult for them to make valuable analyzations of 
their own work. Yet surely, if there is to be im- 
provement in teaching, it must be preceded by 
an intelligent and expert analyzation of the whole 
situation in which one finds one’s self, including 
the results of one’s own teaching. I should like 
to encourage teachers to study their own work 
each day from the standpoint of its successes 
and its failures, for each day has both its suc- 
cesses and its failures. 

The day may seem a failure when the teacher 
measures up her drill lesson with her knowledge 
of the laws of learning and the correct procedure 
for drill. She will be encouraged and comforted 
if she realizes the importance of her correct and 
sympathetic dealing with a naughty child. Such 
a realization of success does much to refine her 
teaching. The ability to analyze, to pick out the 
good and the poor in one’s own work, to be intel- 
ligent and impersonal in such critical judging is, 
to me, the one thing which does more than any 
other to improve teaching. 

Every teacher has a right to demand that her 
teaching be judged only by those standards 
which she is willing to accept. Surely, it is not 
fair for a visitor in the room, or even a super- 
visor, to judge the work by any other standards. 
If the ideals of a teacher are not what they 
should be, then they must be improved before it 
is fair to expect her to achieve any more than 
that for which she is consciously striving. She 
must be judged by her success in attaining aer 
own aims. However, there is very often a lack 
of clearly defined aims in the minds of teachers. 
Such a confusion of ideals, a lack of definitely 
stated purposes, and a failure to harmonize prac- 
tices with theories are difficulties which reflect 
themselves immediately in the daily atmosphere 
of the schoolroom. 





STANDARDS BY WHICH SOME TEACHERS JUDGE 
THEIR WoRK 


In studying this ability of teachers to judge 
their own work, I have asked many teachers to 
make lists of standards by which they wished to 
have their own work judged. I obtained twenty- 
four such lists, all from teachers of the same city 
school system. They have had practically the 
same experience and training. I asked these 
teachers to place the point of most importance 
first. Here are the twenty-four first points, just 
& they were stated by the teachers: 

l. Does the activity intensely interest the 

Ys and girls? 

2. Appearance of room. 

3. Are the children interested and happy? 

4. Does the teacher pay attention to proper 
seating, lighting, heating, and ventilation? Is 
the room neat and attractively arranged? 

5. Is the teacher’s work prepared? 

6. Is the teacher properly prepared for the 
day’s work? 

7. Is the activity related to the children’s 
Present living experience? 


8. Is the activity of general interest to most 
people? 
9. Are the children interested? 

10. Do the children have their own aims? 

11. Have the children clearly defined aims? 

12. Are the children happy and interested? 

13. Does the work enrich the child’s experi- 
ence or make helpful changes in attitudes, skills, 
or knowledges? 

14. Is the activity worth while? 

15. Are the children interested? 

16. Is there maximum participation on the 
part of the children, with me as guide and helper? 

17. Is it a childlike experience? 

18. Have I permitted the children to carry on 
time-consuming activities, or chosen those which 
were economical in the time consumed? 

19. Does the activity help the child to live 
successfully now? 

20. Is the activity practicable under the school 
conditions? 

21. Is the teacher a lover of children? 

22. Are the activities going on worth while? 

23. Does the activity seem to be the children’s 
purpose? 

24. Are the children happy? 


THE MAJORITY OF TEACHERS CONSIDER THE 
RESULTS TO BE OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 


In studying this list, are you not interested in 
the repetition of the word “activity”? Nine 
teachers use the actual word, and all but five 
others word their statements in such a way that 
one clearly realizes that these teachers intend to 
organize the work of their rooms in a manner 
that will enable the children to have their own 
purposes for what they do, engaging in the same 
type of pursuits within the school as they do out- 
side of school. It would be fair, then, to judge 
these teachers by the extent to which activities 
are forming the basis for their daily school 
work. Even though such an organization of work 
is fast becoming the generally accepted ideal, not 
all teachers are aiming toward it, and it would 
be inconsistent to attempt to judge their teach- 
ing by the standards which such a philosophy 
proposes. 

A few years ago the lists of teachers’ stand- 
ards focused the critic’s attention upon the 
teacher and what she did, rather than upon the 
children and what they did. The lists included 
everything from the teacher’s manner of dress 
to her knowledge of subject matter. The effi- 
ciency of an industrial plant is judged primarily 
by the quality of its product. It seems that 
many teachers of to-day are willing to have their 
work judged by the same kind of standard. 
Notice the number who wish to center the critic’s 
attention upon the children. Some of the ques- 
tions which these teachers ask are: “Are they 
happy?” “Are the children interested?” “Have 
the children clearly defined aims?” “Is the ac- 
tivity worth while?” If the children have good 
aims and are happy trying to achieve them, it 
does not seem necessary to concern one’s self to 
any great extent with the teacher’s aims and 
purposes. 


CAUSES OF SUCCESS OR FAILURE Must NoT BE 
CONFUSED WITH THE RESULTS 


Notice the standards numbered 2, 4, 5, 6, and 
21. These are the teacher’s ability to keep the 
room comfortable and healthful, her preparation 
for the day’s work, and her attitude toward the 
children. There is confusion in the method of 
judging teaching if a teacher places these points 
in the same list with those concerning the re- 


sults to be observed in the behavior and achieve- 
ment of the children. It is true that these points 
are important, but are they not means to the end 
—the causes for success or failure? Would it 
not help if the teacher prepared her list for 
judging by separating the results from the 
causes of them? We must find the results by 
observing the children. If the results are not 
what we want them to be, then the reasons are 
to be found in some condition which the teacher 
may seek to improve or change, if she recognizes 
it. The statements of expected results will be 
expressions of the individual teacher’s philoso- 
phy of teaching. 

The attitude of the teacher toward her chil- 
dren, the organization and preparation of sub- 
ject matter and materials of teaching, the sur- 
rounding of the children with inspirational ma- 
terial, and the quality of open-mindedness in the 
teacher govern the success or failure of the 
teacher in the aims which she has set up for her 
children. I know a teacher who understands 
the underlying philosophy of the kind of teach- 
ing she wishes to do well enough to state for 
herself aims which would be considered ideal by 
almost any critic, but she entirely fails in achiev- 
ing them. She recognizes her failure and is un- 
happy because her practices fail to harmonize 
with her theories and ideals. If she could be in- 
duced to hold steadfastly to her ideals, and begin 
a thorough search for her failure to achieve 
them, calling in the aid of critics whose opinions 
she values to help her locate and define her diffi- 
culties and shortcomings, she would be taking 
the first step toward the success she desires. 

I believe such an organization of the points 
for judging teaching, separating what is accom- 
plished from the reasons for success or failure, 
helps the teacher to make the clear analyzation 
of her work which is necessary to her own self- 
improvement. 


THE EDUCATIVE VALUE OF THE CHILDREN’S 
ACTIVITIES SHOULD BE THE CRITERION 
OF SUCCESS 


There are many statements in the list given 
above which indicate that the worth-whileness 
of the things which the children are doing must 
be carefully judged. The extent to which the 
children cover the content outlined in the course 
of study is clearly not to be the only means of 
determining whether their work has been worth 
while. It seems logical to suppose that the ex- 
tent to which the children are doing educative 
things determines the degree of worth-while- 
ness; the difficulty comes when one tries to de- 
termine what is educative. 

One group of educational philosophers says 
that education is growth and that the children 
are attaining maximum growth only when they 
are engaged in activities which grip their inter- 
est and lead them on into new fields of content. 
Another group, seemingly in direct opposition, 
seeks to determine by scientific methods what a 
well-educated adult should know, setting up 
these things as the objectives for the education 
of children. 

No one may tell a teacher that she must ac- 
cept either one or the other philosophy, but it is 
fair to expect that, after a thorough study of all 
the conflicting points of view, she should be able 
to state her own purposes in such a clear way 
that there may be no doubt about what she is 
striving to achieve. A constant comparison of 
her objectives with her pupils’ behavior and 
achievements, followed by a thoughtful analyza- 
tion of the reasons for good or poor resulta, will 

(Continued on page 75) 
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How to Teach Spelling—III 


ORGANIZATION OF LESSON MATERIALS 
By FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, The University of Chicago 


merry N THE preceding articles, the 
problems of selecting and grad- 
ing the words of the minimal 
spelling list have been discussed. 
We are now ready to consider 
the problems arising in connec- 
tion with the presentation of 
these words to the pupils, or, 
broadly speaking, the problems of 
method, for a method of instruc- 
tion may be defined as a mode of presenting the 
material of the curriculum. With those who pre- 
fer to define method as a mode of directing the 
learning processes of pupils we shall have no 
quarrel, for we mean the same thing. 








MISTAKES IN TEACHING SPELLING 


Nobody understands the difficulties of teach- 
ing spelling better than those who are doing it. 
Nobody can understand the difficulties of direct- 
ing the instruction of teachers in this subject 
better than those who have carefully studied the 
scores of investigations relating to spelling in- 
struction. In view of the conscientiousness of 
teachers and the amount of scientific data on the 
problems, it might be supposed that teachers in 
good communities would not fall far short of the 
scientific ideal in classroom technique. This 
supposition, however, would be a great mistake. 
The errors of teachers, even in good schools, be- 
come evident to one who will take the time to 
visit their rooms and make careful observations. 
During a survey of spelling instruction in a city 
having a population of 65,000, the writer ob- 
served the following procedures, every one of 
which is either unjustifiable or exceedingly ques- 
tionable: 


1. Devoting a regular period of fifteen min- 
utes to spelling and, in addition, a study period 
of the same length. 

2. Marking pretest’! papers during school 
hours while the pupils of the room idly await 
their turn. 

3. Drilling pupils individually and privately 
on words misspelled in the pretest, while the rest 
of the class idly await their turn. 

4. Having the pupils spend whole periods 
after the pretest in study according to their own 
devices, while the teacher confines her activity 
to disciplinary rather than study supervision. 

5. Teaching from a list of words or a group of 
sentences placed on the blackboard before the 
recitation starts, rather than from words vividly 
written in the presence of the pupils. 

6. Neglecting to focalize the attention of the 
pupils on points of special difficulty in words. 

7. Neglecting to syllabify long and difficult 
words, 

8. Substituting other modes of practice for 
the most important kind, namely, practice in 
writing the words. 

9. Employing a considerable portion of the 
spelling period for general memory drill instead 
of using it for scientific spelling drill. A case in 
point is that of the teacher who assigned the 
words of the lesson as names to as many pupils, 
called these word-named pupils to the front of 
the room, and then required members of the 
class to recall, not only the spelling of the words, 
but prior to that the very words themselves. 

10. Permitting the written work in spelling to 
be done on almost as many kinds of paper and 
tablets as the number of pupils in the room. 


! By pretest is meant a test given on the words of an assignment 
before the words are studied. 


11. Permitting the use of a random mixture 
of pens and pencils in the same room. 

12. Utilizing two periods and two classes for 
the teaching of spelling by the group method, in 
a room containing from thirty to thirty-five pu- 
pils, when as good results can be obtained by 
teaching all of the pupils in the room in one 
class during one period. 

More recently, in the course of a similar sur- 
vey in another city, a similar situation was 
found. Note the teaching activities open to 
criticism in this second school system, and the 
additional errors which this list provides: 

1. Irregularity and inadequacy of the time 
allowance. 

2. Failure to use the adopted method. 

3. Interference of project work with the sys- 
tematic course in spelling. 

4. Pronunciation of words too rapidly in tests. 

5. Insufficient attention to the writing diffi- 
culties of children. 

6. Mispronunciation of words by teachers. 

7. Failure to give a sentence containing the 
word, following its pronunciation in a test. 

8. Exhibition of incorrect forms of a word. 

9. Unsatisfactory management of the time 
allowance. 

10. Ineffective training of pupils in methods 
of study. 

Measurements by means of standardized spell- 
ing tests showed that the pupils in both of these 
cities were well above the test norms. In the 
larger of the two schools, the maturity of the 
teachers may be inferred from the fact that 
their average age was thirty years. If teaching 
effort can be thus misdirected in schools of this 
type, what must the situation be in the thou- 
sands of schools of lower efficiency? It is evi- 
dent that our classroom teachers are much in 
need of scientific direction, and that their super- 
visors have a great responsibility for checking 
the performance of the teachers in the light of 
the most reliable scientific investigations. 


LENGTH OF RECITATION PERIOD 


It is not enough to hand our teachers a graded 
word list and instruct them to go ahead with 
their teaching. The curriculum-maker should, 
and can, do much more to aid the teacher in her 
difficult task. After the words have been selected 
and graded, they should be properly grouped in 
the form of lessons or units of work. For this 
purpose, consideration should be given to the 
following: 

1. Time allowance. 

2. Number of words per unit. 

3. Organization of reviews. 

4. Phonetic grouping of words. 

The number of words to be taught in a unit is 
naturally related to the length of the spelling 
period as well as to the length of the entire word 
list. A recent study? of time allotments in forty- 
nine cities of one hundred thousand or larger 
population, shows that the average number of 
minutes per week devoted to spelling in the 
various grades is as follows: 


TABLE I 
Time Allotment for Spelling in Minutes per Week 


1| 0] im] rv] vi 


Minutes | 39 | 82 | 87 | 85 | 82 


Grade 








VI | VII | VIII 








78 | 72 | 73 














* F.C, Ayer, Second Yearbook, Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, 1924, p. 140, 


According to this table, the average amount of 
time devoted to the subject per day is fifteen 
minutes. If the first grade is excluded from 
consideration, on account of the fact that many 
school systems do not teach spelling in this 
grade, it is observed that the daily time allot- 
ment runs from fifteen to twenty minutes, [pn 
grades above the first, therefore, this may be 
taken as the general practice of representative 
American school systems. It is the best stand- 
ard for time allowance that we possess. 


NUMBER OF WORDS PER WEEK 


In arranging the material of the course of 
study for teaching purposes, we should therefore 
adjust the amount of work so that it can be ac. 
complished within this time. If 3,500 words are 
distributed in grades two to eight, the average 
number of words per year is 500. Since the 
average school year consists of thirty-six weeks, 
this list could be taught by assigning only four- 
teen new words per week, and, since we know 
that teachers can handle satisfactorily twice this 
number of words in the time allotted, provision 
can be made for about as many review words 
each day as new words. 


ORGANIZATION OF REVIEWS 


In the organization of words for review pur- 
poses, there is room for much improvement in 
most courses of study. Provision for the repeti- 
tion of words has been lacking too often in scien- 
tific refinement. Our knowledge of the psychol- 
ogy of skill suggests that two principles should 
be applied: 

1. The number of repetitions of a word should 
be proportional to its difficulty. 

2. Repetitions should occur at increasing in- 
tervals. 

The first of these principles requires that a 
difficulty index should be determined for each 
word in the course. Fortunately, the difficulty 
values for a majority of the words in a properly 
selected course can be obtained from three avail- 
able sources. These are the Iowa Spelling Scale, 
the Sixteen Spelling Scales, and the Ayres-Buck- 
ingham Scale. The values not found in these 
scales should be derived by the method employed 
in the construction of the scales; that is, by sub- 
mitting the words of a given grade to a sufi- 
ciently large number of pupils in this grade and 
finding the percentage of correct spelling. It has 
been discovered that the spellings of two hun 
dred pupils on a word provide a sufficiently reli- 
able difficulty value. 

After the difficulty values of the words have 
been obtained, it is a relatively simple, though 
somewhat tedious, process to arrange for the 
repetition of words in subsequent lessons. The 
writer has found it convenient to begin by re 
cording the difficulty value of each word in each 
grade, in terms of its step value on a twenty-five 
step scale such as was first used by Ayres. The 
easiest words appear on step one on this scale 
and the hardest on step twenty-five. Step thir 
teen represents median spelling difficulty for the 
grade, a word having this difficulty when it B 
spelled correctly by 50 per cent of the pupils ™ 
the grade. 

In the ordinary practice of the schools, wheth- 
er the daily assignment or the pretest method is 
used, a pupil has two reviews of a word in the 
first week of study. The subsequent reviews, the 
writer has found, can be adjusted as indicat 
in Table II. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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By JOHN T. LEMOS 
The Artist Elf came along to-day and left three sketches which he thought 
you would like to make. He said that they would look especially well if 
they were drawn large with colored crayons and used as a border around the 
aa classroom. Suppose you try them. 
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Testing Written English 


By RENA STEBBINS CRAIG 


Formerly Assistant Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


et as EACHERS often feel the greatest 
need of educational tests in those 
subjects for which tests are 
most difficult to construct. When 
you face the problem of training 
your pupils to write good Eng- 
lish, you realize that for so com 
plicated a task you need help in 
analyzing and measuring their 
difficulties. Yet to find a test 
which really aids your teaching is not easy. 








COMPOSITION SCALES 


Some tests of written English give a blanket 
score for composition. To determine this, the 
child is asked to write a short composition on an 
assigned subject. The teacher is provided with 
a standard scale, made up of compositions scien- 
tifically selected and graded as to excellence. By 
comparing a child’s composition with the stand- 
ard paragraphs, she tries to assign a composi- 
tion score to his paper. 

This method gives merely a survey score. It 
makes no attempt to analyze phases of written- 
composition needs. In so far as the scoring is 
accurate, it shows what degree of excellence the 
child has attained in writing English. Herein 
it meets the survey purpose. Such a test, how- 
ever, does nothing to help the teacher who wishes 
to discover which phases of her teaching need 
emphasis. 

Composition scales of this type have one very 
excellent feature: they test through spontaneous 
composition. No artificial situation is created 
for the purpose of testing. The pupil does on 
the test just the thing which his lessons aim to 
improve; he writes his ideas on a subject as best 
he can. Such a test is a real situation and there- 
in tests a genuine product. 

The weak point in these scales, however, is the 
subjective method of scoring. The teacher de- 
cides as well as she can which standard composi- 
tion the child’s paper most nearly parallels. This 
is a difficult thing to do accurately. Experiments 
have shown that conscientious, trained teachers 
differ so greatly in their decisions that tests 
scored by a single teacher lack reliability. 


CORRECTION-OF-ERROR TESTS 
Another type of written English 


times a choice is given between two words, one 
of which is correct. In some tests, several words 
are listed, only one of which is correct. Other 
tests are so designed that only one word, which 
the child is left to supply independently, will 
make a complete and correct sentence. The al- 
ternate-choice test always preSents the possibil- 
ity of guessing, but the multiple-choice tests of 
language usage are good. The chief handicap of 
such language-usage tests is that they do not 
test a child’s spontaneous composition. The fact 
that a child can put the right word in a blank 
space does not always mean that he would use 
the expression correctly in his own sentences. 
THE NEW YORK ENGLISH SURVEY TESTS 

It was a realization of the inadequacy of the 
existing English tests for use in a state-wide 
survey which led the Educational Measurements 
sureau of the New York State Department of 
Education to devise new tests for a survey of 
English in rural and village schools in 1925. The 
original tests were given to 55,000 pupils in New 
York State. An interesting report of the sur- 
vey is to be found in the University of the State 
of New York Bulletin, No. 846. The four tests 
in the group are: 

Sentence Structure (grades 4-8) 
Language Usage (grades 4-8) 
Grammar (grades 7-8) 

Literature Information (grades 7-8) 

All of these tests are well constructed and use- 
ful, but the one which is unique in its construc- 
tion and most useful in its diagnostic value for 
your teaching is the Sentence Structure Test. 


NEW YORK ENGLISH SURVEY TEST IN SENTENCE 
STRUCTURE 


A four-page test blank is given to each pupil 
taking the test. In it are printed seven para- 
graphs, arranged in order of increasing diffi- 
culty, each followed by space for the pupil’s writ- 
ing. The child is told that on these pages are 
some paragraphs about which he will be asked to 
write sentences. The first paragraph says: 

Julia was crying because she cut her finger. Anna 
saw Julia crying. 

P a one sentence that tells what Anna did for 
ulla, 


The last paragraph is: 


One morning when James was hurrying to school, 
he heard a fire engine and followed it. 

Write a paragraph of seven sentences telling what 
happened at the fire, and what Jim did after he left 
the fire. 

In writing about the seven paragraphs, a total 
of twenty-four sentences is called for. The time 
allowed is eighteen minutes, with three minutes 
additional for going back to correct mistakes, 

Now here is a test which measures a child’s 
ability in original composition. At the same 
time, the direction paragraphs are so planned 
that the child’s sentences are kept within certain 
limits as to number and thought. Thus this test 
has all the value of the earlier composition scales 
in that the writing situation is natural, yet the 
problem of comparing and scoring papers js 
greatly simplified by confining the child to a lim. 
ited response. 


SCORING 

You can see, however, that standardized scor- 
ing of the responses of thirty or forty pupils to 
these directions presents a problem. Here again 
the test proves its excellence. Instead of a blan- 
ket score for composition, the scoring is analyti- 
cal and diagnostic. The test is scored for both 
comprehension and form. 

To receive the comprehension credit given in 
the upper left-hand corner of each exercise, a 
pupil’s answer must show that he has under- 
stood the paragraph and that he has followed the 
instructions. If a pupil’s answer to a situation 
does not satisfy these two conditions, he is given 
a comprehension score of zero on that paragraph. 

Each sentence is scored for form on each of 
four points: 

I, Essential structure—Each sentence which 
meets the given requirements of sentence struc- 
ture, which is coherent and unified in thought, 
and which begins with a capital letter and ends 
with a period, is given one point. 

II. Spelling. — Each sentence containing no 
misspelled words is given one point. 

III. Technical correctness.—Each sentence con- 
taining no error in internal punctuation is given 
one point. 

IV. Grammar end language usage.—Each sen- 

tence containing no error in gram- 








test presents sentences which lack 


mar or use of words is given one 





capitalization or punctuation, or 
which contain errors in the use of 
words. The test requires the child 
to replace the errors with correct 
forms. The detection and correc- 
tion of errors is one phase of Eng- 
lish which should be taught. It re- 
quires a different technique, how- 
ever, from writing an errorless 
paragraph. Putting before the 
children sentences which contain 
errors may be criticized as poor 
psychology, and creates an artificial 
situation which few pupils will 
meet in life. The artificial situa- 
tion and narrow scope of these 
tests limit their usefulness in im- 
proving the teaching of English, 
and may lead to a false emphasis 
in teaching. 





LANGUAGE-USAGE TESTS 
A third type of test, artificial in 
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little girl found it on her way to school. 

Write four sentences telling how the girl found out 
that Mrs. Jones owned the pocketbook and how it was 
restored to Mrs, Jones. 
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point. 

The illustration, giving a fifth 
grade child’s answer to Paragraph 
No. 5, shows the completed scoring 
of one group of sentences. 

You will find that detailed and 
analytical scoring of this kind cat- 
not be done in a minute or two. 
Trained examiners expect to spend 
from five to ten minutes on each 
paper. The time that you spend 
on each test paper will probably no 
be as long as you would spend on 4 
child’s weekly composition, how 
ever, and will have much more 
value, both for the child and for 
you. 

For each of the five aspects into 


il] which the correcting of each seh 
er tence is divided, there is given 4 








very definite set of directions fo 
scoring. An eight-page instruction 
booklet gives concrete rules, with 














situation but testing directly, is the 
test requiring the child to fill a 
blank space in a sentence with the 
correct form of a word. Some- 


A Fifth-Grade Child’s Response to Paragraph 5, New York English Survey Test in 
Sentence Structure, Showing at the Left the Score for Comprehension (Comp.), 
and at the Right the Scores for Essential Structure (E), Spelling (S), 
Technical Correctness (T), and Grammar and Language Usage (G) 


examples of satisfactory and ul 

satisfactory answers. The booklet 

is interesting to study, and is 4 
(Continued on page 77) 
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CHOOL is not very interesting on the 
last Friday before Christmas, but 
when Miss Martin said, “Now we 
shall have a new lesson, a recognition 

game,” the fourth grade was all attention at 
once. Each child was given a blank card, 
decorated with a holly seal. 

“Is it music?” Georgiana asked. 

“Music and pictures and poems and 
stories,’ Miss Martin answered. “Take 
your pencils; here is the first question.” 

She fastened a picture of a Madonna and 
Child to the molding, and wrote: “(1) On 
what day of the year do we celebrate this 
baby’s birthday ?” 

“Oh, that is easy!” said Bob, and immedi- 
ately busied himself with his pencil. 

Miss Martin was writing again, a double 
question this time: “(2) At what season 
of the year do we hear this music? Of what 
song is it a part?” 

She set the phonograph needle well toward 
the end of a record and played the closing 
strain of a familiar song, recorded without 
words. 

Georgiana puckered her forehead; Ted 
chewed his pencil. 

Miss Martin played the strain again. 
George was humming the tune softly. “Oh, 
I know!” he exclaimed. “The tune brings 
the words if you hum it.” Miss Martin 
waited while the rest of the class tried 
George’s plan. 

Then she wrote: “(3) From what poem 
are these lines taken? 

‘To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall, 

Now dash away, dash away, dash away all!’” 

The children laughed, and immediately 
wrote the answer. Miss Martin shook her 
head. “That was too easy; I shall 
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For the Music Hour 


A CHRISTMAS TEST 


By FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


“Let us all do our own thinking, Bob,” 
Miss Martin reminded him, as she changed 
the music to the galloping rhythm of the 
Russian “Troika.” 

Bob shrugged his shoulders, but set down 
his opinion without announcing it. 

Now Miss Martin hung a print of “The 
Arrival of the Shepherds” on the molding 
and wrote: “(4) What Christmas carol do 
you think matches this picture?” 

Gertrude thought quietly. Suddenly she 
began humming “Away in a Manger.” Of 
course then everyone wrote the same answer, 
and they were ready for the next question. 

“(5) From what famous book are these 
words taken: ‘Peace on earth, good will to 
men’ ?” 

“That is part of a song,” Georgiana said. 

“Yes, and the song is made from a very 
old story in a certain very old book,” said 
Miss Martin, smiling, as she turned to put 
the next question on the blackboard: “(6) 
Write the first stanza of this song.” 

She was giving them a music review, for 
the tune that came from the record was “The 
First Noel,” played without words. 

“T can sing it more easily than I can write 
it,” Mary declared. 

Miss Martin was already putting the 
seventh question on the blackboard. “(7) 
What is the meaning of the word Noel?” 

Everyone could answer that, for the fourth 
grade had talked about it when they learned 
to sing “The First Noel.” 

“(8) Who wrote a Christmas story about 
Scrooge and Tiny Tim?’ was the next 
question. 

“The answer to that is so short that I shall 
add a second part,” Miss Martin remarked. 
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“(b) What saying of TinyyTim’s has become 
a Christmas proverb?” 

“Oh, I know that, too,” Bob chuckled. 

“(9) Is The Birds’ Christmas Carol a 
story, a song, a picture, or a poem?” 

Mary smiled at Miss Martin. “It is two 
of them,” she said. 

Miss Martin smiled back. “You may tell 
us about that later, Mary,” she promised. 

(10) What do people do when they hear 
this music?” wrote Miss Martin. She 
started the phonograph, and the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” burst forth. No one waited to write 
the answer; they were all on their feet by 
the end of the first “Hallelujah.” 

“We learned that at the Christmas con- 
cert,” Frederick explained. 

Miss Martin nodded. “That was a good 
answer,” she said. “Now we shall go 
through the list to find how many questions 
we have answered correctly. Frederick, will 
you write the answers on the blackboard ?” 

After number one Frederick wrote, “~-c 
cember 25.” 

“Correct,” agreed Bob. 

“T think we all answered that correctly,” 
Miss Martin said. “Helen, read your answer 
to number two.” 

“The first part was easy,” said Helen. “I 
know we hear it at Christmas time, but I 
was not sure of the name. I know it is about 
night. Is it ‘O Little Town of Bethlehem’?” 

Miss Martin smiled. “You caught the 
quiet reverence of the music,” she said, “but 
the strain I played belongs to another song 
about night.” 

“Then it is ‘Silent Night, Holy Night,’” 
Helen cried. 

“We all know the answer to number 

three,” said Miss Martin, nodding, 





make it a double one,” she said, and 
added “(b) Which of these two 
pieces of music we, 
better expresses E 
the feeling of the 
dash-away line?” 
She began to play 
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Real Learning in the Primary Grades—I 


WHAT IS YOUR POINT OF VIEW? 


By MARJORIE HARDY 


First-Grade Teacher, University Elementary School, The University of Chicago 


STs HE child’s actions out of school 
show what his real learning is. 
“Behavior reflects adjustment.” 
Let us contrast the out-of-school 
behavior of two primary chil- 
dren, Mary and Ann, who attend 
third grade in different schools. 
They are from homes equally 
high in standing and culture. To 
the casual observer, the opportu- 
nities for social and intellectual progress in the 
kindergarten and primary grades of the two 
schools would appear very nearly equal. 

Mary gets up in the morning, dresses, scorning 
help, and eats her breakfast in a reasonably short 
time. She is eager to go to school, and talks 
about the things she plans to do when she reaches 
there. Ann, on the other hand, has to be helped 
to dress and urged to eat breakfast. She is very 
indifferent about going to school, remarking that 
she would rather stay at home. Mary’s behavior 
indicates that she is getting away from baby 
habits; she is becoming self-dependent, while 
Ann is dependent on others. Mary’s attitude to- 
ward school is desirable and Ann’s is not. We 
have, therefore, negative evidence in the case of 
Ann, and positive evidence in the case of Mary, 
of the following: 

1. Personal self-dependence in taking care of 
bodily needs. 

2. Right attitude toward school and school 
work, 

At home, out of school hours, Mary is always 
happy and busy at play. She has many ideas to 
work out and is quick to see how this or that 
waste material may be utilized to fill her needs 
in some play activity. Ann, on the other hand, 
goes to her mother and says, “Mother, what can 
I do?” When the mother suggests something, 
Ann’s remark often is, “How can I do it? No 

one ever told me how to do it.” Often Ann is 
' kept occupied with commercial material, giving 
her something to do which someone else has 
thought out and made easy. We have negative 
evidence in the case of Ann, and positive evi- 
dence in the case of Mary, of the following: 

8. Initiative. 

4. Resourcefulness. 

5. Profitable use of leisure time. 

Mary and Ann are at the same picnic. Let us 
watch them, for they are not conscious of being 
observed. Mary notices older people and answers 
courteously when some of the mothers present at 
the picnic speak to her. Ann apparently does not 
notice older people, and when spoken to she re- 
- sponds only by shaking her head and by grunt- 
ing. 

Now they are going to eat. Ann cannot find 
her lunch; she brought it and laid it down—she 
does not know where. Mary remembers where 
she put hers and wastes no time in getting it. 
After lunch she takes care of the refuse. She 
looks around for the right place to put it, and 
makes a business of getting that duty done. Ann, 
after eating her lunch, which someone else has 
found for her, knows that she should take care of 
the refuse, but as she glances around she thinks 
no one is watching; so she kicks it under some 
near-by tall grass. 

Now someone is telling the children a story. 
Mary listens attentively, but Ann whispers to 
those around her, distracting the attention of 
some in the group. Following this, the children 
are asked to take turns in telling a story them- 
selves. Mary agreeably takes her part; Ann, 








when her turn comes, appears embarrassed and 
ill at ease. Not only does Ann refuse to do her 
share, but she makes fun of the others who are 
taking part. 

Now the children are playing a simple game 
involving the answering of questions, which ne- 
cessitates their knowing simple, common facts 
about their everyday life and environment. Mary 
is quick to answer all questions, while Ann be- 
comes silly and displays ignorance when making 
her remarks. Next they play a game which Ann 
seems to like as well as Mary. Ann remembers 
the rules when another child is playing his part, 
but forgets them when her turn comes. 

We now have positive evidence in the case of 
Mary, and negative evidence in the case of Ann, 
of the following: 

6. Respect for older people. 

7. Fairness toward others and one’s self: in 
games. . 

8. Personal self-dependence in taking care of 
own things. 

9. Personal self-dependence in taking care of 
surroundings. 

10. Civic responsibility. 

11. Right attitude toward conduct. 

12. Respect for the feelings of others. 

13. Ability to talk intelligently before a group. 

14. Interest and participation in group activ- 
ities without self-consciousness. 

15. Consciousness of the rights of others. 

16. Respect for the contributions of others. 

17. Knowledge concerning everyday life and 
environment. 

When the picnic is over, some of the children 
express to the hostess their pleasure for the en- 
tertainment; others do not. Mary is one of the 
former; Ann, one of the latter. Arriving home, 
Mary eagerly tells the members of the family 
about the picnic, and the things which interested 
her in going and coming. Ann gives only the 
most meager details, and has to be urged to do 
even this. Mary continues, in her conversation 
with her family, “I can tell about this in school. 
I think I shall write about the thing which wes 
the most fun and read it to the children. I can 
draw a picture of another thing that happened 
and see whether the children can tell what it was 
by looking at the drawing.” In the case of Mary 
we have positive evidence and in the case of Ann 
negative evidence of the following: 

18. Keen powers of observation, 

19. Desire to share with others, 

20. Desire to create. 

21. Joy and satisfaction in contributing. 

22. Ability and a desire to read and write, that 
prompt voluntary “doing.” 

You are thinking, perhaps, that Mary and Ann 
are purely imaginary children—one a model 
child, the other the opposite. But there are chil- 
dren like Mary, and children like Ann, though 
they may not give positive evidence of all the 
traits mentioned, nor negative evidence of all. 
Why isn’t Ann like Mary? Did Mary go to kin- 
dergarten? Yes. Did Ann go to kindergarten? 
Yes. What, then, has caused the difference? 
One thing which, we may be sure, has helped to 
cause it is the difference in the teachers’ point 
of view. 

Mary’s teachers were working for the child’s 
all-round development, and doing it well, to judge 
from the unconstrained behavior of most of the 
children in their groups. The teacher in Ann’s 


kindergarten was trying to bridge the gap be- 
tween kindergarten and first grade by begin- 


ning, in a somewhat formal way, to teach th 
three R’s. Indeed, she was preparing Ann fy 
what she would find in the first grade of he 
school, for there Ann would be taught reading 
writing, and arithmetic. In the first and secon; 
grades Ann was submitted to formal teaching jy 
the tool subjects, which necessitated drill, dril) 
and more drill, for the sake of gaining skill. Ay 
a result, the social activities were crowded out, 
in order to obtain evidence of achievement early, 
Ann stood at the top of the group in the teach. 
ers’ rating of her work, for which scores fron 
standardized tests were the chief evidence used, 

Mary’s kindergarten teacher, on the othe 
hand, was trying in quite another way to do her 
part in bridging the gap between kindergarten 
and the first grade into which Mary was going, 
She carried on activities giving Mary experience 
from which she could obtain the background nec- 
essary as a preparation for primary work. Con- 
sequently, Mary gained a rich content of mind 
with which to assimilate new ideas and mee 
new situations. She acquired, to be sure, some 
awareness of reading, writing, and numbers in 
her kindergarten work. It was not through 
formal teaching, however, but through their in- 
cidental mention and use. Mary’s teacher sent 
her group to first grade with the understanding 
that the teacher there would continue to give the 
children rich experiences in connection with ae- 
tivities such as they had had in kindergarten, 
with added opportunities for learning to read, 
write, and do arithmetic. 

Mary’s first-grade teacher did not aim for 
early achievement in the form of skill in the tool 
subjects. She realized that the children needed 
further opportunities for all-round development; 
that through the stimulus of genuine :aterest 
they would become more aware of the tool sub 
jects, would want them, take them, and use 
them; and that through this voluntary use skill 
would come. In other words, Mary’s teacher in 
first grade considered it vitally important to give 
the children an opportunity to establish the hab- 
its begun in kindergarten, and to acquire the 
right attitudes toward reading, writing, and 
arithmetic before they attempted to acquire skill 
in their use. 

In second grade Ann’s work continued to be 
formal, with the lesson-recitation type of lear 
ing, continued restraint, and teacher-im 
discipline, none of which are likely to bring about 
real learning adjustments. Mary’s second grade 
was a continuation of the first grade, with the 
class a democratic organization demanding rules, 
order, and freedom to work. Mary was rated by 
her teacher as one of the best in the group. Her 
behavior gave evidence, not only of social adjust 
ment, but of intellectual adjustments as well 
As a matter of fact, she had acquired as much 
skill in the tool subjects as had Ann. Think how 
much happier than Ann she will be because of 
her adjustment to her daily environment. 

Some children, to be sure, learn through 
chance to develop socially and intellectually # 
the same time, so that they become happy, helP- 
ful members of society. This development shoul 
not be left to chance, however, As kindergartet 
and primary teachers, we must be alive to ou 
big responsibility, must have the right point of 
view, and must be concerned with the questions, 
What must we do, and how must we do it? Then 
through systematic teaching and an intelligent 
attitude on our part, we must do it in the 
way we know how. 
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Christmas Window Decoration—Holly 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the bowl from black paper; the stem from brown; and the holly leaves from dark and light green papers. Use a bright orange-red for the 
berries. Paste berries and leaves on the stems, and arrange the branches in the bowl, pasting the stems at the back of it. Place in the window. 
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December 192; 


Easily Made Christmas Gifts 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 





A Rolled Edge and An Embroidered Hem 
Make These Handkerchiefs Attractive 


NTEREST may be added to the December 

sewing lessons by planning projects suitable 

for Christmas gifts. It is well to show the 

class a number of inexpensive, useful articles 
which may be quickly made, and allow the pupils 
to select from these the articles to be used for 
class projects. 

Among the successful gifts made at school are 
handkerchiefs. The photograph on the left of 
the page shows two handkerchiefs made of sheer 
linen. The handkerchief at the left of the photo- 
graph is light blue, with a narrow rolled hem 
made with the same shade of blue thread. Fig- 
ure I gives the full-sized design. The leaves are 
made with lazy-daisy stitch, and the forget-me- 
nots are formed of French knots. The other 
flowers have a French-knot center of a dark tone, 
with the outer part, made with wheat stitch, in a 
lighter tone. (See Figure II, A, B, C, and D, for 
details of wheat stitch.) The leaves of the de- 
sign are all green; the flowers, rose; and the 
dots, yellow. Another color scheme may be sub- 
stituted, if desired. 

The handkerchief at the right of the photo- 
graph has a one-inch hemstitched hem. Figure 
III gives the design. The larger flowers are 


made with lazy-daisy stitch in pale yellow. The 
center of each flower is a French knot of a deeper 
yellow, and this same dark tone is used for a 
single stitch in the middle of each petal (see A 
of Figure III). The smaller flowers have a 
French-knot center and petals of wheat stitch. 
The leaves are made with lazy-daisy stitch. 

The left-hand handkerchief of the photograph 
on the right of the page was designed and made 
by an eighth-grade girl. It is white linen, with 
a rose thread inserted at the top of the narrow 
hem. At one corner two short rows of hemstitch- 
ing are placed, and tiny oblongs of rose linen are 
appliquéd as shown in Figure VII. The leaves 
are green, in lazy-daisy stitch. The forget-me- 
nots are turquoise-blue French knots, with coral 
centers of French knots. The roses are two tones 
of rose, made with wheat stitch. 





A Button Bag 











Linen Applique and Bright Threads Add to the 
Distinctiveness of These Handkerchiefs 


The right-hand handkerchief of the photo- 
graph on the right of the page is simple in design, 
Draw a thread a little over one-half inch from 
each edge. To one end of the next thread tie one 
thread of color taken from a six-ply strand of 
embroidery cotton. Draw the thread carefully, 
and the colored thread will fill the space. Figure 
IV shows how the handkerchief square is divided 
by drawing threads and pulling in a thread of 
color. On each side of the handkerchief turn in 
the edge and fold it up to the thread of color, 
Baste, and hem it with very fine thread the color 
of the linen. 

Figure V gives the details of the design which 
is placed in each corner of the handkerchief. If 
the class has difficulty in making the roses with 
wheat stitch, they may be made by using a 
French knot surrounded with outline stitches of 
a lighter tone (see Figure VI). 

The button bag is made of Indian head and 
consists of three pieces. Two pieces are cut like 
the pattern, Figure VIII. The third piece is one 
inch wide and as long as the distance around the 
sides and bottom of the bag. It is used to join 
the two large pieces together. This is done by 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


LANNING the school lunch for December 
will be a very pleasant privilege, for there 
are many foods from which to choose. We 
have canned and dried fruits and vegeta- 
bles, a large number of fresh vegetables, and 
some fresh fruits. Both yellow and white tur- 
nips, carrots, spinach, celery, cabbage, parsnips, 
beets, onions, cauliflower, and brussels sprouts 
are in the market at this season. Perhaps cauli- 
flower and brussels sprouts will be too expensive 
to use in the school lunch except in localities 
where they are grown. Oranges, bananas, grape- 
fruit, and apples can be obtained everywhere. 

In planning your menus this month, remember 
that, as eggs are expensive, you must select foods 
that do not require many eggs in their prepara- 
tion. However, do not leave eggs entirely out of 
your menu. Be sure to use plenty of milk. 

Every child loves a Christmas tree, although 
some children cannot have one at home. Let us 
make a special effort to have a tree at the lunch 
hour on the day before Christmas. The children 
will be delighted to make the decorations. I 
know of a school where there is always a Christ- 
mas tree on the last two days before the holiday. 
On the last day before Christmas a tiny candy 
cane, wrapped in white paper and tied with red 
paper ribbon, is placed under the tree for each 
pupil. At the end of the lunch hour each pupil 
takes one of the packages. 

In this same school a small branch of cedar, 
looking like a tiny Christmas tree, is placed on 
each table the day before Christmas. They stand 
in flower holders or in glasses. Red candles, 
bought at a five and ten cent store, are placed in 
the windows. 

Always see that the air in the room is fresh 
before serving the school lunch, since fresh air 
makes one enjoy one’s food more. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. If 
more or less than twenty servings are needed, the 
recipe must be changed proportionately, accord- 
ing to the number of pupils in your school. When 
changing a recipe, be sure that the proportion of 
the ingredients remains the same. 


VEGETABLE Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 


Recipe 


quarts water 

quarts canned tomatoes 
soup bone 

small yellow turnip 
large carrots 
medium-sized onions 
bunches celery 

% head cabbage 

% teaspoon peppercorns 
% teaspoon whole cloves 
medium-sized potatoes 
tablespoons salt 


Utensils Needed 


eight-quart saucepan and cover 
quart measure 

can opener 

dish pan 

vegetable brush 

paring knife 

chopping knife and bowl 
teaspoon 

small piece cheesecloth 
tablespoon 


Into a saucepan put four quarts of water. Add 
the tomatoes and the soup bone; cover. While 
this saucepanful is cooking, wash the vegetables. 
Peel the turnip, carrots, and onions, and cut them 
in small pieces or put them through a food chop- 
per. Add them to the contents of the saucepan. 
Cut the celery, including the tops, in small pieces, 
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and add it. Chop the cabbage quite small, and 
add it. Tie the peppercorns and whole cloves in 
a small piece of cheesecloth, and add. Peel the 
potatoes, cut them in small dice, and add. Add 
the salt, and cook the mixture until the vegeta- 
bles are tender. It will need to cook about forty- 
five minutes after you add the potatoes. Taste; 
add more seasoning if needed. 
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With The Windows Open 
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Vegetable Soup 
Ham Sandwich 
Cottage Pudding 


with 
Peach Sauce 
Milk or Cocoa 


Scalloped Rice and Tomato 
Whole Wheat Roll and Butter 
Buttered Cabbage 
Cranberry Sauce 
Banana and Celery Salad 
- Cornstarch Pudding 
Milk or Cocoa 




















HAM SANDWICH 
(Twenty sandwiches) 


Recipe 


40 slices bread (each % in. thick) 
% pound butter 
1 pound sliced cold boiled ham 


Utensils Needed 


1 bread board 
1 bread knife 
1 knife 


Cut the bread in slices not more than three- 
eighths of an inch thick. Spread each slice with 
butter, using about one teaspoon of butter to the 
slice. Cover one slice with ham and place the 
other buttered slice on the ham. Cut each sand- 
wich through the center so that it will be less 
difficult to eat, and also more attractive. 


COTTAGE PUDDING WITH PEACH SAUCE 
(Twenty portions) 
Recipe 

% cup crisco 

2% cups sugar 

3 eggs 

2 cups milk . 

1% quarts (5 cups) sifted flour 

2 tablespoons baking powder 

% teaspoon: salt 

2% teaspoons vanilla 

1 quart canned peaches 


Utensils Needed 


measuring cup 

tablespoon 

large shallow pan, or dripping pan 
three-quart mixing bowl 

small ‘bowls 

egg beater 

flour sifter 

teaspoon 

paring knife 
Grease the pan with a very little of the crisco, 
Put the crisco into a mixing bowl and cream it. 
Add the sugar, and cream the sugar and crisey 
together. Beat the eggs very light and add them 
to the sugar and crisco; stir to combine. Add the 
milk and stir. Sift together the flour, baking 
powder, and salt, and add. Add the vanilla, and 
stir the mixture just enough to combine thor. 
oughly. Pour the dough into the greased pan 
and bake it in a moderate oven. It will bake in 
about forty-five minutes. Cut the pudding into 
two-inch squares. 

Empty the peaches into a bowl, and cut them 
in small pieces. Serve some juice and some of 
the peaches on each portion of cottage pudding, 
which should be served warm. 


a a 


SCALLOPED RICE AND TOMATO 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 
7 cups water 
2% cups rice 
2 tablespoons salt 
2 green peppers 
2 large onions 
1 cup bacon fat or butter 
% cup flour 
2 No. 3 cans tomatoes 
% pound cheese 


Utensils Needed 

measuring cup 
four-quart double boiler, or 2 four-quart sauce- 
pans 
strainer 
tablespoon 
paring knife 
chopping knife and bowl 
three-quart saucepan 
can opener 
grater 
four- or five-quart dripping pan 

Put the water into the top part of a double 
boiler, and place it on the stove to boil. Wash 
the rice by putting it into a strainer and letting 
the water run through it. When the water is 
boiling, add the rice and salt. Let the rice boil 
until it has absorbed nearly all of the water, then 
place it over the lower part of the double boiler 
(in which there is water) and finish cooking it. 

While the rice is cooking, chop the peppers and 
onions. Melt the fat in a saucepan, and in this 
fat cook the chopped peppers and onions until the 
onions become a delicate brown. Stir in the flour 
and add the tomatoes. Cook the mixture until it 
has boiled and thickened; add the grated cheese. 
Combine with the cooked rice, and bake the prod- 
uct in a dripping pan. When it bubbles up 
around the edges and is a very delicate brown, !* 
is ready to be taken from the oven. 
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BUTTERED CABBAGE 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 
3 medium-sized heads cabbage (about 9 pounds) 


2% tablespoons salt 
% pound butter 


Utensils Needed 


1 paring knife 
1 ten-quart saucepan, or 2 smaller saucepans 
1 tablespoon 
1 sieve 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Some Christmas Gifts 


By FRANK I. 


THISTLE GAME 

B°xs and girls usually think of the thistle 
as a plant that is of no use, and one with 
which they do not like to come in contact 
because of the sharp needle-like points 
covering its stems and leaves. However, 
despite the plant’s prickles, you will be glad, 
I am _ sure, to encounter it long enough to 
gather some of its burs—the rough prickly 
covering which incases the seed (see Fig. 
4)—for with these burs you can make an 
interesting game. The next time Father 
takes you for a ride, collect a handful of 
thistle burs, and also some large clean feath- 
ers, if you have a chance to stop at a barn- 
yard. Or perhaps Mother can spare you a 

few feathers from her feather duster. 
All boys and girls and even older folks 
like to play the thistle game. For it you 


will need to make a target and several thistle 
darts. ° 

For the darts select several nice straight 
feathers. If all of your feathers happen to 
be white or of one color, they may be dyed 
or colored with water colors, pink, red, 
green, etc., so that each player will be able 
to distinguish his dart readily. Cut several 
strips of paper according to the dimensions 
given in Figure 1. An old magazine or cat- 
alogue (Fig. 2) .will furnish an excellent 
pasting pad. As each piece of paper is cov- 
ered with paste or mucilage, a page may be 
turned so that you will have a clean, dry sur- 
face. Cover a strip of paper with paste and 
roll it around the quill of the feather, as 
shown as Figure 3. Continue rolling paste- 
covered strips around the quill until a cyl- 
inder of the same diameter as the bur is 
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formed on the quill (see Fig. 5). Cut a 
wide piece of paper (Fig. 6). Wrap this 
around the paper cylinder and the bur, and 
glue it. This will fasten the bur securely 
te the quill of the feather (see Fig. 7). 

Figure 8 shows you the target. It is 
made by pinning three pieces of cloth to- 
gether. The burs will stick better in soft 
material than in starched cotton. 

To play the game, attach the target to the 
back of a chair; then stand back a distance 
of six feet and throw the dart. Each player 
throws in turn, and the one first scoring 
fifty points wins the game. 


A HOouper FOR ScISSORS 


When scissors are needed they can seldom 
be found. Let us make a rack for keeping 
(Continued on page 73) 
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A Holder for a Twine Ball 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader" and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts" 





An Embroidered Holder of Cloth 


HE drawing gives the pattern of an 
original design for a twine-ball holder 
which may be hung on the wall. 

The holder shown in the photo- 
graph at the left is made of cloth and is 
edged with blanket stitch. It is somewhat 
easier to make than the one in the photo- 
graph at the right, which is of oilcloth and 
bound with bias binding. 

To make a holder, first cut a full-sized 
pattern of the diagram at the left, marked 
A. Draw a circle 44% inches in diameter 
and a top piece, 314, 
inches long, as 





pieces (see F' on the diagram). Hold a tiny 
brass ring over the hole and fasten it to the 
cloth with buttonhole stitches made with 
yarn (see drawing H). Make eight “lazy- 
daisy” stitches around the ring. Drawings / 
and J show you how to make them. 


.seam on the right side of the holder. 





A Black Oilcloth Holder Bound with Red 


Mark the middle of each of your pieces, 
i. e., on the two A pieces indicate C; on your 
long piece, B, indicate D E. Mark off with 
a tape line 14-inch spaces where the blanket 
stitches are to be placed. Baste one long 
side of B to one of the A pieces. Be sure 
that points C and D are together. Make the 
Baste 
the other long side of B to the second A 
piece. Make blanket stitches over all of 
the edges. Join the two A pieces at the 
top and sew ¢o them a 1l-inch bone ring 
by which to hang 

your holder. 





shown. Cut these 
together, in one 
piece. After your 


pattern is made, 
lay it on the cloth 
and cut two pieces. 
Notice that the 
drawing for B, in 
the center of the 
diagram, gives only 
half the length re- 
quired for this 
part. Cut your pat- 
tern like the dia- 
gram, 314 inches 
by 5 inches. Then 
fold your cloth; 
place D E of the 
pattern on the fold; 
and cut one piece. 
This when unfolded 
will be 314 inches 
by 10 inches. 

Make a small 
hole in the center 
of one of the A 
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B-'% OF SIDE — ENTIRE PIECE 10°* 34 


In the black oil- 
cloth holder shown 
in the photograph 
at the right, the 
short sides of B are 
bound with red 
bias binding before 
the pieces are 
basted together. 
Baste the seams 4 
in the first holder; 
then baste and seW¥ 
the binding ove 
the seams. This 
may be done by 
hand or on a Mm 
chine. Sew the 
small ring over the 
hole, F. Gather 4 
strip of the binding 
on one edge so that 
it will form a rf 
sette, and sew ! 
over the ring. Add 
the bone ring at the 
top. 
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Around the World at Yuletide 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


ILL stood gazing at the tall tree which 
she had been helping to trim. “Oh, 
how I do like Christmas!” she mur- 
mured, half to herself and half to her 
brother Jack. “I wonder whether girls and 
boys everywhere are as happy as we are.” 

“What fun it would be,” Jack answered, 
“if the Fairy Lady up there in the tree would 
come to life again, and let us see what 
Christmas is like in other lands.” 

The Fairy Lady was an ornament saved 
from last year’s tree. It had several times 
come to life and led the two chil- 
dren into strange adventures. 


ing, too. I helped to polish the silver and the 
brasses. Everything must shine at Christ- 


mas time. And the baking that has gone on 
in this house! You will have a taste of that 
later.” 


There was a shout of “Glad Frill” (Good 
Yule) at the front entrance, as someone 
tossed in a gift. A moment later the closed 
door, so impatiently watched, flew open and 
the merry group of children burst into the 
room. There stood a sweet-smelling fir tree, 
ablaze with candles. Beside it stqod a jovial 





Suddenly Jack and Jill heard 
the Fairy Lady’s bell, and they 
were startled by a chorus of 
voices. A group of strange chil- 
dren clustered about the Christmas 
tree, and each child was inviting 
Jack and Jill to visit his country. 


The Fairy Lady smiled and 
stretched her gauzy wings. 
“Really, children,” she _ re- 


marked, “I think you will have to 
say ‘Eeny, meeny, miny, mo,’ to 
see who is to be first.” 

The lot fell to Siegrid, a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, little Swedish 
girl, and the Fairy Lady loudly 
tinkled her tiny bell. Immediately 
Jack and Jill found themselves in 
a group of excited girls and boys 
gathered around a closed door. 

“Oh, when will they open it!” 
everyone was saying. 

“The grown-ups are trimming 
the tree,” Siegrid whispered. “For 
two or three days they have been 
making paper flowers, and cutting 
strips of colored paper to wind in 
with the tinsel. 

“Christmas is a busy time with 
us here in Sweden,” she went on. 
“Mother begins to clean house as 
early as the first day of December. 
She and Aunty have been making 
gifts all the year. We children 
have been helping with the clean- 
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Santa Claus, who at once began to distribute 
gifts from his sledge. The room rang with 
laughter as the girls and boys and grown-ups 
read the mottoes and funny rhymes attached 
to their gifts. Then the children joined 
hands and danced around the tree singing 
Christmas songs, and amused themselves 
with games, until at ten o’clock everybody 
was called to supper. 

“How pretty the table is,” Jill whispered 
to Jack, “with these green leaves laid around 
the edge and the cloth caught up at the cor- 

ners in rosettes. The butter looks 
like a great yellow rose in that 
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ovial Santa Claus at Once Began to Distribute Gifts 


cluster of green leaves.” 

During the eating of the first 
course, rice cooked in milk, sea- 
soned with salt, cinnamon, and 
sugar, and served with cream, 
everybody made rhymes wishing 
everybody else good luck. Sie- 
grid’s big sister was the first to 
find one of the blanched almonds 
hidden in the rice, a sign that she 
would be the next of the company 
to marry. 

It seemed odd to Jack and Jill 
that fish took the place of turkey 
at this feast, but they ate it po- 
litely, together with bread, cheese, 
vegetables, and a sort of pudding 
made of salt herring, potatoes, and 
hard-boiled eggs covered with 
sauce. They had scarcely finished 
when they caught the loud tinkle 
of the Fairy Lady’s bell. Siegrid 
urged them to stay and go with 
the family to Christmas service 
the next morning, and join in the 
parties later, but Hans was impa- 
tient to take them to Norway, and 
the Fairy Lady hurried them 
away. 

In the twinkling of an eye, Jack 
and Jill found themselves guests 
at another Christmas feast. They 
were relieved to find, however, 
that this one was almost over, and 


(Continued on page 69) 
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History and Geography in Intermediate Grades—IV 


FURTHER FIFTH-GRADE ACTIVITIES IN THE STUDY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


By JESSIE L. DUBOC 


Assistant Professor of Education and Supervisor of Teacher Training, State Normal College, Dillon, Montana 


HE third article in this series described 
some of the activities of a fifth-grade 
class in the study of Spain and Portugal. 
This article is a continuation of the re- 
port of the work of that class, grade five-B in the 
Training School of the State Normal College, 
Dillon, Montana, under the supervision of Miss 
Effa E. Judd, Training Instructor for that grade. 


ACTIVITIES OF GrRouP II 
One-minute talks- 


One-minute talks were given by those children 
of Group II who represented Spaniards from 
particular provinces of Spain. Each “Spaniard” 
described his dress, and talked on one or more of 
the following subjects: 

1. The patio and siesta. 

2. The serenader: how and where he stands, 
how he holds the guitar, and where the Spanish 
lady appears on the balcony. 

3. The tambourine and castanets: how they 
are played; and the Spaniards’ love of music and 
gay life. 

4. The struggle with the Moors; the building 
of the Alhambra; and the victory of the Span- 
iards. 

5. Their schools, and how the ignorance of the 
people affects Spanish life. 

6. Long, long ago, when Spain, Africa, Ice- 
land, and the British Isles were all one conti- 
nent. (The boy who talked on this subject 
showed the map in The National Geographic 
Magazine, Vol. 29, No. 2, February, 1916, p. 118.) 

7. Chalk talk on cork: how the bark is 
stripped, the processes it passes through in prep- 
aration for the market, and its uses. 

8. Gypsy life. 

9. Madrid and King Alphonso XIII. 

10. Spanish games and sports. 

The following are three illustrations of other 
short talks: 

1. “I am a senorita. That means Miss. My 
father is a senor. My mother is a senora. I do 
not like to wear a hat. It might muss my hair. 
I like to wear a lace mantilla and a bright shawl. 
I always fold my shawl so as to make a point in 
the back. When I go on the street I usually 
wear a black gown, but I like my bright dress 
best.” 
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Children Displaying Spanish Costumes and Musical Instruments. 
Boy at the Blackboard Stands Beside the Tree He Drew to Illustrate 
His “Chalk Talk” on the Cork Oak Tree 





2. “Some of my friends wear caps with tassels 
long enough to hang down on their shoulders. 
Sometimes I decorate my stockings with ribbons 
crossed over and over. I know some women who 
wear handkerchiefs on their heads but are bare- 
footed when they work. I have heard my father 
say that some men in Spain wear bright-colored 
blankets about their shoulders and _ broad- 
brimmed hats with short conical tops. Some- 
times they wear short 
jackets and knee breech- 
es, and often their legs 
below the knees are 
wrapped around with 
rags. Some Spaniards 
wear sandals of hemp or 
queer-looking shoes.” 

3. “Most of the Span- 
ish people cannot get 
meat, potatoes, or but- 
ter. They usually eat 
olive oil, salt fish or sar- 
dines, and bread. They 
drink water whenever 
they can. I thought that 
when they raised so 
many grapes and made 
so much wine, probably 
wine would be the most 
important drink in 
Spain. But the Spanish 
people are water drink- 
ers.” 

The photograph on the 
left-hand side of the 
page shows the children ; 
of Group II who described the following: the 
costume of the gypsy, the frock of the Basque 
male worker, the fancy scarf of many Spanish 
women, the cap of the country girl, and the fa- 
vorite musical instruments. The boy standing 
near the figure of a tree gave a “chalk talk” on 
the cork oak tree, drawing the picture on the 
blackboard as he talked. 

The other photograph shows the committee of 
four children who constructed the patio. Note 
the arches, fountain in the center with water jar 
near by, gaily dressed people, flowering plants, 
and balcony with window opening from it. The 
materials used were: 
cardboard and cartons; 
pasteboard boxes for 
seats; spools for flower 
pots; vines for awning 
over the patio; finely cut 
strips of tissue paper 
stuck into a soda-foun- 
tain straw which was 
held in place by a spool, 
for the spray of water; 
a powder-puff box to 
hold the spool for the 
fountain; tiny celluloid 
dolls; and scraps of 
brightly colored materi- 
als for doll clothes. 

The senorita standing 
near the patio is wear- 
ing a mantilla of black 
crepe paper (folded and 
clipped to make the de- 
sign) and a yellow lace 
shawl (crepe paper 
slashed to represent 
lace). Her dress is of 
flowered material. 


The 


Some of the words in the children’s “Spanish 
dictionary” can be seen on the blackboard. These 
words were useful in this particular program of 
Group II. 

No special device for motivating the construe. 
tion of the patio was needed. The children were 
so interested that they held many informal dig. 
cussions outside of school hours, and voluntarily 
spent additional time before school working op 





The Patio, with the Children Who Constructed and Explained It 


the construction of the patio. 
Guessing riddles— 

Several of the children of Group II gave rid- 
dles, and the children of Group I tried to guess 
the answers. These are samples (taken from 
various pages of In Sunny Spain, by Katharine 
Lee Bates) : 

1. Many laughing ladies, 

In a castle green; 
All are dressed in yellow 
And fit to serve the Queen. (oranges) 
2. More than a score of neighbors who dwell 
Each in a satin hall, 
Like a little brown nun in a little brown cell, 
And never go out to call. (chestnuts) 


3. I may be black when I come, 
But only make me at home, 
And you shall find me a merry fellow, 
Dancing in stocking red and yellow. 


(charcoal) 
4. Some wrinkled old ladies, 
Sure to appear 
For Christmas feasting 
And birthday cheer, (raisins) 


Debate— 

Question.—Spain is as progressive as France. 
(The children had previously studied France.) 
This question gave the class an opportunity 
bring out points (gained from such sources 4 
The National Geographic Magazine) about the 
development of Spain since the World War. 

Question.--The people of Spain are gay and 
will not work. 


CONCLUSION 


At the close of the study of Spain, a variety of 
informal tests were given to both groups. The 
(Continued on page 78) 
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A Christmas Poster Project 


By DANIEL DARNEY 
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ET’S make a poster for Christmas. The 

one shown here, a snow-capped housetop 

with its bright red chimney and open 

green blinds, is suggestive of Santa 
Claus’s visit. And what child in the class is not 
looking forward to that great event? 

This poster is so easy to make that good re- 
sults may be expected from every child in the 
class, It furnishes a good means for teaching 
and practicing paper cutting, paper tearing, 
crayon work, use of the ruler, and mounting. 
It has been used in the first three grades and the 
children have proudly carried home their fin- 
ished posters for Christmas, after these have 
served as border decorations in their classrooms 
for a week or more before Christmas. 

The background of the poster is a sheet of 
blue paper. The housetop and chimney are 
made from gray drawing paper. The snow is of 
White paper. Crayon is used for the lines on 
the housetop and the blinds. Black lines are 
drawn to indicate the clapboards and the edge 
of the roof. Green lines are drawn on the front 
and back of the blinds, and red is used for the 
bricks of the chimney. The chimney cap is 
colored black. 

Small silver or gold stars may be added to the 
sky, or a snowstorm may be suggested with 
white chalk. If the class can letter well, the 
words “A Merry Christmas” may be lettered 
across the sky. 

The following material is needed for the post- 

er: one sheet of 9- by 12-inch blue paper; one 
sheet of 9- by 12-inch gray paper; one piece of 
4%- by 12-inch white paper; ruler; scissors; 
Crayons; and paste. 
_ The housetop is made by folding the 9- by 12- 
inch gray paper to 414 inches by 12 inches and 
tearing it in half. Fold one of these halves on 
its short diameter to 41% inches by 6 inches and 
draw the diagonal of this oblong. Cut on this 
line. Open the paper and you will have the tri- 
angular piece for the housetop. 


From one of the scraps of paper cut an oblong 
about 2 inches by 3% inches for the chimney. 
This may be plain or have a chimney cap. For 
a chimney with a cap fold the paper lengthwise; 
draw one-half the chimney with cap, and cut. 
When the paper is opened, the result should be 
the desired chimney with a projecting cap. 
Color the chimney red and the cap black. The 
chimney may be colored in solid red, or the 
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bricks of the chimney may be suggested with 
red lines. 

Fold the 4%4- by 12-inch white paper length- 
wise to 244 inches by 12 inches, and tear in half, 
Fold one of these halves lengthwise and crease. 
With a finger and your thumb nail tear along 
this crease to suggest the ragged edge of the 
snow. 

At the center of the front of the housetop 
there is a window with open blinds. Fold the 
housetop at the center and draw with pencil the 
outline of the window blind. In the low grades 
this may be made the width of the ruler and 
about one and a half inches tall. Cut across the 
top of the blind, open the housetop flat, and cut 
along the crease. Fold the blinds back and 
crease. With the ruler and black crayon indi- 
cate the front edges of the slanting roof and the 
clapboards. With green crayon color the blinds 
on both sides. 

For the window a piece of white paper may 
be pasted on the back of the housetop across the 
window opening and be colored with crayons to 
suggest blue windowpanes or orange light with- 
in the house. A Christmas wreath may be 
drawn in the window if desired, or Christmas 
candles may be used. 

To assemble the poster: Paste along the top 
edges of the roof, and across the top of the chim- 
ney, the strips of white paper representing snow. 
Paste the chimney on the back of the housetop 
and then mount the whole on the 9- by 12-inch 
blue paper with the bottom edge of the house- 
top at the bottom edge of the mount. Add the 
gold or silver stars, or with white chalk dots put 
in the snowflakes. If the words “A Merry 
Christmas” are to be used on the poster, draw 
two parallel guide lines 1 inch apart, or the width 
of the ruler, about 114 inches below the top 
edge of the poster. Then with very light pencil 
lines put in the lettering with red or green 
crayon, 

Try making this poster, with the directions be- 
fore you, and see how easily it can be done. 
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Christmas Santa Claus Poster 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Directions for Making Poster: Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines may be given to pupils to trace and color on heavy paper. 
Santa wears red trimmed in white fur. The black sleigh is trimmed with red. Make the robe white with a gay border stripe, and the balloons 
of bright colors. The reindeer are light brown with red trappings, and the moon is pale yellow-gold. Mount as shown, using a strip of white, 36 
inches by 5 inches, with the upper edge torn irregularly. This is pasted at the bottom of a piece of blue oatmeal wall paper, 36 inches by 15 
inches. After mounting, the reins are added with a heavy black pencil, so that Santa can drive. 


ye J 








Duplicates of this double-page poster, 40 cents a dozen. No orders for less than one dozen. For information regarding books of Poster Patterns, see page ? 
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Feeding Birds in Winter 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curalor of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HO has not felt a friendly com- 

radeship for the birds, as they 

flock to the feast of crumbs scat- 

tered for them upon the snow! 
From within the four walls of our home we 
gaze and marvel that such tiny creatures 
can withstand the intense cold of winter, 
and find sufficient food to sustain life at a 
season when most food seems to have dis- 
appeared. 





A Homemade Food Hopper 


Though it may be surprising at first, win- 
ter is a splendid time to begin the study of 
birds. To be sure, they are less numerous 
than in summer, and there are fewer spe- 
cies to be seen, but this very fact renders the 
beginner less likely to become confused and 
discouraged. In spite of the deep snows 
and bitter cold, bird study at this season of 
the year does not necessarily mean discom- 
fort. If proper preparations are made to 





A Tree Sparrow at a Winter Lunch Counter 








A White-Breasted Nuthatch Coming for a 
Meal of Suet 


attract the birds, one need not stir from 
one’s own dooryard. 

Hunger leads the birds to forsake their 
native haunts and come near the dwellings 
of man, searching for food which has been, 
purposely or unwittingly, left exposed. If 
they find the desired food, they will re- 
member, and return when they are hungry 
again. If given shelter from their enemies 
and the cold, they will often remain for 
weeks; indeed, during the entire winter. 
A fascinating intimacy with the feathered 
creatures rewards our interest in them. We 
soon learn to recognize and look for their in- 
dividual characteristics. At first as a mat- 
ter of pride, and then as the fulfillment of 
an important trust, we keep our feathered 
guests plentifully supplied with food. 

When we have decided to play host to the 
birds, our first consideration is to choose the 
site for their banquet table. Perhaps it is 
only a “picnic ground,” made by sweeping 
away the snow near the back door, and 
spreading a picnic lunch of crumbs and meat 
scraps from the dinner table. Our guests 
will probably enjoy their picnic and come 
regularly to their meals. One disadvantage 
of the picnic ground, however, is that the 
picnickers must constantly keep watch for 
cats and dogs. Hence, they may not tarry 
long after they have eaten. Then, too, much 
of the food is lost in the snow, or covered 
entirely during the next storm, and a cat or 
dog may come along and take all the choice 
morsels. 

A more satisfactory banquet table is a 
small shelf, or “lunch counter,” made of a 
few light boards and attached to a window 
ledge on a sheltered side of the house. Here 
the birds will be safer from their enemies, 
and afford us a better opportunity of ob- 
serving them. A narrow strip of wood 
tacked around the edges will keep the food 
from blowing off. If a thin curtain is hung 
inside the window, the birds will not be 
frightened by movements within the room, 
yet they can easily be seen. 


A post sunk into the ground, or a near. 
by tree trunk, may be used instead of the 
window ledge to support the lunch counter, 
If a tree stands close to the house, suet, 
bones, and pieces of meat may be fastened 
to the low-hanging branches, at a place 
where they can be observed from the wip. 
dows. A few strands of barbed wire or a 
wide piece of tin wrapped about the post or 
tree will prevent cats from climbing up. 








A Weather-Vane Feeding Station 


More elaborate feeding stations, which, 
for the sake of consistency, we may call 
“dining rooms,” may be made by roofing 
over the shelves, thus preventing snow and 
ice from interfering with the meals, and ob- 
viating the necessity of clearing the shelf 
after each snowfall. These dining rooms 
lighten the work of the host. Another type 
of dining room may be made by placing the 

(Continued on page 76) 








Another Type of Feeding Station 
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The Weensie Wees Have a Christmas Party 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


finest that Tiny Town had ever had, so 
everyone said. They were going to 
' hold it in the Town Hall so that every 
. _.,,.Weensie Wee could attend. The town 

NER, had brought the tallest tree from Tiny 
Forest, a great fir tree as high as a dandelion. It 
would be brightly lighted, and Jack Frost & Co. had 
promised to furnish real icicles for trimming. 

A few days before Christmas, Timmee Too and 
Billee Wig were busy delivering Christmas greens. 
They stopped a moment to talk to Tiddle De Dee, 
and, of course, they talked about nothing except the 
party. 

“There will be wonderful presents!” said Timmee 
Too. 

“The Crickety Cree orchestra of Hoppety Grass 
town is going to play,” said Billee Wig. 

Tiddle De Dee did not say a word, and there were 
tears in her eyes. 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked Billee Wig. 

At first Tiddle De Dee did not want to tell, but 
finally she explained: “Mother had to go away to 
help Aunty, so I have to stay home with my baby 
brother, Bunny Bumps. Father, you know, is a 
conductor on the Tiny Town train and has to work 
evenings.” 

“Perhaps someone else would stay with the baby,” 
Timmee Too suggested. 

“TI promised Mother that I 
would not leave Bunny 
Bumps,” Tiddle De Dee re- 
plied. 

“I am sorry for Tiddle De 
Dee,” said Billee Wig, as . 
they were going home. 

The two Weensie Wees 


aT HE Christmas party was to be the 





® 











did not speak for some time. Then Billee Wig said, 
“I have a big idea!” He whispered something in 
Timmee Too’s ear. 

That very day Billee Wig went to Mayor Mitey- 
man and told him his plan. 

“It has never been done,” said the Mayor, looking 
very solemn. 

However, Mrs. Miteyman asked, “Why not try it? 
Every Weensie Wee should be glad to do another 
a good turn.” 

“Very well,” answered Mayor Miteyman. 

So on Christmas Eve, as Tiddle De Dee was put- 
ting Bunny Bumps to bed, she heard merry music. 
She ran to the window and opened it. What do you 
suppose she saw? A beautiful Christmas tree as 
tall as a dandelion! It sparkled with lights and 
icicles. Queerly shaped bundles hung from the 
limbs; others were heaped at the foot of the tree. 

In the ring of young Weensie Wees skipping about 
the tree to the strains of the Crickety Cree orches- 
tra, Tiddle De Dee saw all of her little friends. 
Every few minutes a sleigh drove up with more 
Weensie Wees. A plump little man, with a long 
white beard, the collar of his fur coat turned up, and 
his fur cap pulled down over his ears, began to hand 
out the packages. 

Tiddle De Dee’s name was called oftener than any 
other. Billee Wig was kept busy carrying packages 
to the window where she 
stood, wrapped in a mullein 
leaf blanket. Each Weensie 
Wee received at least one 
present and some candy. 

“It was the best Christ- 
mas tree party that Tiny 
Town has ever had,” de- 
clared every Weensie Wee. 
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Picture Study—‘“Holy Night” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochesler, Rochester, New York 


UR knowledge of the life of Correg- 

gio, one of Italy’s master painters, 

is colored by tradition and legend. 

Only a few time-worn legal docu- 
ments and dusty parish records help to bring 
his shadowy figure more clearly before our 
eyes. Antonio Allegri, called Correggio 
from the tiny Lombard village where the 
family lived, was born in 1494, during the 
golden days of the Italian Renaissance. His 
parents seem to have been highly respected 
middle-class people, and he was given a care- 
ful education. He showed from the first 
such a marked talent for drawing that no 
other career could be considered for him. 
His father heartily approved, for art was 
held in great esteem in sixteenth-century 
Italy. The boy’s uncle was a painter, and it 
is probable that in his studio Antonio 
learned the first rules of his work. 


The controversy over what master in-, 


spired the young painter can never perhaps 
be finally settled. Mantegna’s influence is 
very evident in his paintings, and Correggio 
probably studied this older artist’s work 
when his family fled, in 1511, from their 
plague-stricken village to Mantua, where 
Mantegna’s finest pictures were to be found. 
Here, too, Costa, a pupil of Francia, was 
painting, and perhaps Leonardo da Vinci 








Questions 


Why is this picture called “Holy 
Night”? Who have come to see the 
newborn Child? Do you think that 
they see the hovering angels? What 
kind of people do these shepherds 
seem to be? . 


What has the shepherdess in her 
basket? Why does she hold her hand 
before her eyes? From where does 
the light come? What is the hour? 
What is the first point which your 
eye finds in the picture? See how 
many lines you can find which lead 
you to the Child. 

What else do you see in the pic- 
ture? Where is the scene laid? 
Why do we think it is a ruined tem- 
ple? What is Joseph doing? 




















made hurried visits on his many travels 
from Florence to Milan. 

Allegri’s first commission and first known 
work was a magnificent altarpiece called 


“Madonna of St. Francis,” painted in 1514 
for the Franciscan convent in Correggio, 
About 1517 he painted the “Mystic Marriage 
of St. Catherine.” Orders began to come in 
rapidly, and in 1518 he journeyed to Parma, 
where he painted the dining room. in the con. 
vent of San Paolo with mythological scenes 
—one of his most typical and charming 
subjects. 

Correggio began some of his greatest un. 
dertakings in 1522, in the cupola‘of the mon; 
astery church of San Giovanni in Parma. 
Here, in his “Ascension” and other smaller 
frescoes, he shows his mastery of color and 
technique. These paintings won for him an 
even greater honor, for he was given the 
commission to decorate the dome of the 
Cathedral itself. The work, however, was 
never finished, for, discouraged by the peo- 
ple’s lack of appreciation, Allegri withdrew 
entirely. The painting was a masterpiece, 
but few at that time recognized ‘its power, 
variety, and the wonderful foreshortening 
that made the countless figures seem sus- 
pended in the blue sky far above. Several 
other important works belong to this Parma 
period, among them the famous “Holy 
Night.” 

By 1530 Correggio had given up his work 


(Continued on page 73) 








HIS picture represents the moment when 


“HOLY NIGHT” 








the shepherds have come upon the scene 

of the Nativity, in a corner of a ruined 
temple. Their faces express awe and wonder, 
and they seem almost blinded by the radiance 
streaming from the Babe in the manger. The 
shepherdess has brought an offering of turtle- 
doves in her basket, and’°we may distinguish a 
shaggy shepherd dog in the foreground. Some 
of the rays of light fall upon Joseph, who is 
leading the ass which brought Mary to Beth- 
lehem. In the distance, the dawn is breaking 
behind the hills. 


The exultation of the angels and the wonder 
of the shepherds are in strong contrast to the 
peacefulness of the Christ Child, lying en- 
circled by his mother’s arms, He draws our 


attention, not only because he is the center of 
the illumination, but also because many lines in 
the picture lead our eyes directly toward him. 
Notice, for instance, the line from the lower 
left corner along the limb of the shepherd, or 
the line along the uplifted arm of the shepherd- 
ess, or the gestures of the angels’ hands, all of 
which help to focus our gaze, 


“Holy Night” shows two of Correggio’s 
greatest characteristics—the dramatic center- 
ing of light, and the bold foreshortening seen 
in the angel figures above.’ (Foreshortening 


' means the representing of objects so that they 


seem to be reaching out toward the beholder.) 
The picture now hangs in the Dresden Gallery, 


and is often given first place among Correg- 


gio’s works. 


— 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Holy Night” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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Miniatures in the above size may be secured in same colors 
as picture on front cover. For prices see inside front cover. 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 

of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article (this 
includes all publication rights). Unavailable manu- 
scripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, 
otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. Use white unruled 
paper, 8%x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of paper only. Make article concise. Write 
the number of words in article in upper right-hand cor- 
ner of page and your name and address in upper left- 
hand corner. Address all Contributions for this depart- 
ment to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 17313 Riverway Drive, 
Lakéwood, Ohio. 


CLUB LETTERS 


Christmas Suggestions 


LITTLE turtle can be made from a large 
prune, by using cloves for head and legs, 
and cord for a tail. Animals can be made from 
Sometimes 
you find peanuts with a root clinging to them. 
Use this root as a tail, making it long or short 
to suit the animal you are making. For in- 
stance, a mouse has a long tail; a dog, a short 
one. Use toothpicks for legs, pins for eyes, and 
insert little paper ears. 
These little toys may be put into your “play” 
Christmas pie or cake.—LAURA MURRAY, Kansas. 


A Pre-Christmas Sand Table 


A SAND table to represent the story of the 
three wise men is a good one to develop just 
before you have your Christmas sand table. The 
children enjoy this project, and it fits into the 
Christmas program. 

First, tell the children the story of the three 
wise men. Then, in the art lesson following, 
have the children cut camels from paper. Paste 
the camels on cardboard, so that they will stand 
alone in the sand. Leave the sand smooth to rep- 
resent the desert that the wise men crossed. Add 
to this one or two palm trees. Suspend the star 
from a string or paste it on a wall near the sand 
table. 

The construction of this sand table will be en- 
joyed by the teacher as well as by the children. 
—PRIMARY SUPERVISOR, Oklahoma. 


A Christmas Geography Lesson 
# AST Christmas one fifth grade spent a pleas- 

ant afternoon reviewing geography in a 
true Christmas manner. They had been study- 
ing about the New England States, and the re- 
view, based on these states, was really an exami- 
nation, but the questions read something like 
this: 

1. If Santa Claus were a real person, what 
cities of more than 250,000 would he visit in this 
section? What would be his largest city? 

2. In traversing these states from east to 
west, what rivers would Santa Claus cross? 

8. Select ten Christmas gifts manufactured 
in this section and tell in what cities they are 
made. 

There was a sizable list of thought-provoking 
questions end, unlike most examinations, books 


could be used if necessary in answering. When 
answering each question, the children wrote 
down whether or not it had been necessary to 
consult the textbook. The lesson hour was en- 
joyably and profitably spent.—Lou RICHARDSON, 
Iowa. 


Christmas in a Rural School 


LAs? year I found a delightful way to -cele- 
brate Christmas in a rural school, and I in- 
tend to follow the same plan this year. 

Several weeks before Christmas the children 
drew names. Each pupil then brought a present 
for the person whose name he drew. It was 
specified beforehand that the presents were to 
cost not less than ten cents nor more than 
twenty-five cents. 

On the last afternoon before our Christmas 
vacation we had our program. For this occa- 
sion, I had, the night before, decorated the 
schoolhouse with paper icicles, red and green 
ropes, red and green crepe paper, and decorated 
crepe paper. 

I read the story of the Christ Child, after 
which the presents were given out. As each 
child received his gift he guessed what it was 
before opening the package. This created much 
merriment. Afterward I gave the children a 
treat of candy and nuts. They were allowed to 
eat candy and play games until it was time for 
them to go home. ' . 

Many children of pre-school age came to share 
our fun. All of the children had a fine time. 
—MILDRED Scott, Nebraska. 


A Christmas Sand Table 


| ee my Christmas sand table this year I am 
going to make an imitation woodland scene 
of Santa Claus and the brownies, placing pres- 
ents on a tiny Christmas tree for the squirrels 
and birds of the woods. 

Children need to be taught protection of birds 
and little woodland animals that are useful to 
man. While this lesson may not be so essential 
in the city, it is very necessary for the saving 
of crops in the great western territory of our 
country. This is especially true in regard to 
birds. The game wardens of different states 
are doing all they can to protect the useful birds 
—those that destroy harmful insects—and we 
should assist them in every possible way. 

Break a small branch from an evergreen tree 
and trim it with tinsel and other trimmings. 
Use white sheet wadding for snow on the floor 
of the sand table rather than cotton, as it is 
whiter and makes a prettier sand table. Make 
Santa Claus, his sleigh, and eight tiny reindeer 
waiting in the snow beside the tree. Santa 
Claus may be out in the snow directing the work 
of the brownies. The brownies must be shown 
running in all directions, getting presents. One 
may be standing on a ladder against the tree. 
They must appear to be very busy. Place some 
animals and birds in a grove of tiny trees at the 
other end of the sand table. Show them peeping 
out at Santa Claus. All these little figures may 
be made of construction paper with strips on 
the back to hold them up. They may be colored 
with crayons or water colors. 

After the scene is finished, cover all with arti- 
ficial snow, giving it a wintry effect.—LAURA 
Murray, Kansas. 


Copying under Supervision 

OME of my third-grade pupils seemed to be 
accustomed to doing much copying in a slip. 
shod manner and were surprised when I showed 
them the details they had overlooked, such as 
capitals in titles, line skipped after the title, jp. 
dention of the first word of a paragraph, and 

punctuation. 

I do not have my pupils copy their reading 
lesson simply to keep them busy. Each day, un- 
til it becomes an automatic procedure, I have 
them copy, not a long lesson that would tire ap 
adult, but the first three paragraphs of their 
reading lesson, if it is suitable as to size of para- 
graphs and does not contain too great a number 
of punctuation marks. 

This small amount of work perfectly executed 
helps the pupils far more than ten times as much 
done aimlessly, and the sooner they come to this 
realization the better. This careful work af- 
fords them splendid preparation for writing 
from dictation the first three or four paragraphs 
of. short stories from their old second readers, 
and teaches them habits which will prove help- 
ful to them throughout their school course— 
ELSIE FLEY, Ohio. 


Incentives for Better Work 


‘['HIS device as an incentive for better grades 
works very well. Each month I average the 
grades and place them on the blackboard. The 
names of the four highest pupils are then sent 
to the editor of the local paper to be printed. 
Nothing pleases a child more than to read his 
name in the paper. In addition to this I make, 
each month, appropriate badges for the three 
highest pupils, and these are worn for a week. 
For instance, at the Christmas season I cut from 
construction paper a red star. On it I place 4 
large figure one to indicate that the pupil wear- 
ing it has first rank in his class. Number two 
wears a blue star bearing a figure two, and num- 
ber three a yellaw star with a figure three. 
Silk ribbons, with the numbers painted on, 
make very attractive badges. 

This plan arouses considerable interest among 
the towns-people, and causes them to ask tha 
reason for the badge. The pupil asked proudly 
tells his rank in his class.—LAURA STEPANEK, 
Kansas. 


Teaching Citizenship 

DURING civics period, after we had studied 

and memorized the preamble of the Consti- 
tution of Nebraska and the preamble of the Cot 
stitution of the United States, I had the seventh 
and eighth grades compose similar preambles 
for our school. These were read to the class 4 
the best one was chosen by vote. It follows: 

“We, the pupils of Fairview School, in order 
become better citizens, form a more perfect of 
der, establish justice, insure our term’s credits 
observe and practice the following rules 40 
regulations, do ordain and establish this cor 
stitution for the Fairview School of Valley 
County.” 

Then were written ten rules, such as: (4) 
Say “Thank you” when corrected; (b) Every 
thing in place and a place for everything; ett. 
Below the rules there was a space for the pup! 
signatures. This document was placed in a5 
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picture frame and hung on the bulletin board. 
After this was done I made small openings in 
On one box I printed 
with green crayon, “Poor Citizens”; on the other, 
with red crayon, “Good Citizens.” 
ig seen carrying out the instructions of the con- 


the covers of two boxes. 


stitution the teacher or the pu- 
pils write it down together with 
the name of this individual, and 
place it in the “good citizen” 
box. If, on the other hand, a pu- 
pil violates a rule, then the name 
of the offender is placed in the 
“poor citizen” box. At the end 
of the week, usually on Friday, I 
read the notes found in both 
boxes. It is surprising what 
changes in conduct have taken 
place in the classroom and on the 
playground.—HELEN OSENTOW- 
TOWSKI, Nebraska. 


Cafeteria Day 


Is it a phonograph, piano, radio, 
moving-picture machine, or 
library books that your school 
needs? Then have a “cafeteria 
day.” After you have the first 
successful day of this kind, it 
will become one of your annual 
affairs. Have it on Friday so 
that on Monday everything will 
be cleared away, and the teach- 
ers fresh for their work and 
cheered by the fattened bank 
account. 

First announce the annual 
cafeteria day by placing gay 
posters conspicuously about the 
neighborhood. Offer a prize of 
a flag to the room which brings 
the largest attendance. Send out 
hectographed invitations. On the 
menu have sandwiches, salads, 
baked beans, pies, cakes, lemon- 
ade, coffee, ice cream, and pop 
corn, Spread a long table in the 
hall and divide it into sections. 
Ask a committee of mothers 
from each room to take charge 
of each section of the table. Ask 
every mother to donate. For in- 
stance, the mothers in the third 
grade might furnish sandwiches; 
the mothers in the second grade, 
potato salad; etc. Buy the ice 
cream wholesale. Use paper 
plates, cups, and spoons. Charge 
five cents a helping. When the 
Plates have been filled, have 
everyone eat his supper picnic 
fashion, Let the eighth-grade 
pupils have charge of tidying 
the schoolroom. 

Annual cafeteria day is a 
strenuous day, but it pays.— 


KATHERINE JENSEN, North Da- 
kota. 


Exhibiting School Work 


HEN there is an exhibit of 

the work of the school, many 
teachers feel that their work in 
mathematics is uninteresting to 
Parents and friends. I have 
found an attractive way of dis- 
Playing arithmetic papers, and at 


When a pupil 
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our last exhibit our showing in arithmetic was 
as interesting as the one in art, geography, or 
any of the other subjects which seemingly have 
so many more possibilities. 

This is our plan: 
magazine advertisements and paste them on a 


We first cut pictures from 


large poster of white cardboard. We have a pic- 
ture of a pumpkin pie, a chocolate cake, a plate 


of fudge, or something of the sort. 


Underneath 


each picture is the recipe for making the article 
shown. Then we figure out how to make half the 


amount given 














A CHRISTMAS PLACE-CARD 
By* MARY B. GRUBB 


Place-cards such as the one shown in the accompanying photograph are 
easy to make and lend a gay touch of color to the Christmas table. 

The tree and tub are cut in one piece. 
paper, or light-weight cardboard. The drawing gives the full-size pattern; 
trace around it and transfer the outline twice to the green paper. 
both shapes and on one side of each, over the foliage of the tree, put a thin 
Allowing a margin of about % of an inch at the edges, scatter 
vari-colored confetti on the glue while it is moist. 


coat of glue. 





as far as the dotted line. 


small gold-paper star. 


When you use the card, fold the sections 
marked A in opposite directions so that they 
will lie flat upon the table and hold the tree 


in an upright position. 


Write on the tub the name of the person 


whose place the card is to mark. 














- 


# 








Use heavy green construction 


When the glue is dry, 
paste the reverse sides of the cards together 
Place under a weight 
to dry. Across the top of the tub paste a band 
of red paper, and at the top of the tree paste a 


Cut out 














in the recipe, then double the 
amount, and one- and two-thirds 
the amount. In this way we 
study fractions. Each child 
writes out his special problems 
and the individual papers are il- 
lustrated with small cut-outs, so 
easy to find in magazines. By 
means of paper fasteners I put 
on the poster two or three sets 
of papers that have beey pre- 
pared by each child. 

When the parents visit the 
school, the pupils take great 
pride in showing them their 
posters. — ELIZABETH STURGES, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Problems of the 
Foreign Pupil 

I TEACH in acommunity 

where a foreign language is 
spoken in all the homes, and I 
have to start my first-grade pu- 
pils along the royal road of the 
King’s English in speech as well 
as in reading. 

I have the first three grades. 
At the noon and recess periods, 
I appoint several pupil teachers, 
whose duty it is to take the timid 
first-grade pupils about and tell 
them the names of all the objects 
in the room and on the school 
grounds. The older pupils enjoy 
this, and they vie with one an- 
other to see which foreign child 
will be able to name the things 
for me first. 

This method has the merit of 
interesting the second- and third- 
grade children in the newcom- 
ers, and it proves such a help to 
the timid little fellow who can- 
not “spik Anglesh.” 

I use the following plan in 
teaching these children numbers. 
I have bags made out of squares 
of old overalls and filled with 
corn. We draw a circle or a 
square or a triangle on the floor 
and stand ten paces away and see 
who can throw his bag so that it 
will land in the drawing. The 
one who is successful in this 
must call the drawing by name. 
Thus the pupils learn the shape 
of the figures. Then I say, “Take 
out three bags, Pauline,” etc. 
They also learn number content 
when I ask them to throw the 
bags by two’s, three’s, and in all 
combinations. 

It is surprising how rapidly 
these children learn the combi- 
nations up to ten in this way. 
We use ten bags when we begin, 
sometimes twelve, but by spring 
we are using twenty bags, and 
the pupils can count and combine 
numbers and recognize the fig- 
ures I draw.—ELsIE S. PARKER, 
North Dakota. 
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Inexpensive Window Decorations 


HERE is nothing that makes a schoolroom so 

attractive from both the outside and the in- 
side as window decorations. For autumn we cut 
maple leaves from brown, green, red, and yellow 
poster paper. For our September decorations we 
cut out squirrels from brown paper and use the 
colored leaves; for October we use jack-o’-lan- 
terns (cut from yellow paper) and autumn 
leaves; for November we cut out turkeys from 
brown wall paper, apples from red poster paper, 
and again use the pretty colored leaves. 

Crepe paper decorated with pictures of Santa 
Claus can be bought by the roll at a reasonable 
price. These pictures may be cut apart, and they 
make attractive decorations for December. I 
have used the same Santa Claus pictures for 
three years, and every year the children are de- 
lighted to see them reappear. 

Tulips and tulip leaves may be made of appro- 
priately colored crepe paper. For vases we gather 
old coffee cans and paint them or wrap them in 
crepe paper. About three tulips and leaves in 
each of these jars make pretty window decora- 
tions during the cold months. 

In the spring, bird houses, birds, and butter- 
flies are appropriate. These decorations make 
very good seat work for the children, and they 
are pleased if they are allowed to trim a window. 
—GERALDINE Cox, Michigan. 


A Hunt for Words 


HOOSE some long word like “Washington,” 
and see who can form the most words out of 
the letters in it. Be careful that only the let- 
ters contained in the word chosen are used. 
This device is very interesting and beneficial. 
If a certain time limit is set, it promotes rapid 
thought and quick action.—EFFIE CRAWFORD, 
lowa. 


Second-Grade Letter Writing 


A§ soon as possible in the school year I obtain 
the dates of the birthdays of the children’s 
mothers, from older brothers and sisters, or in 
some other way. These I file. Then, the day be- 
fore a mother’s birthday, her child writes a sur- 
prise birthday letter to her. For this purpose I 
bring good stationery and stamps. 
Of course, second-grade pupils write only brief 
letters. Ours usually read something like this: 


Dear Mother: 
This is a birthday letter for you. I love you to-day 
and all the time. 


Your little boy, 
John. 

After the letter is written, the child addresses 
his envelope, and, since we are very near the post 
office, he and I walk down and mail it. 

Nothing that we do in school pleases the moth- 
ers more than these little surprise birthday let- 
ters.—DaIsY BROWN, Minnesota. 


Writing Books 

OME of my first-grade pupils found it very 

difficult to keep on the line when writing. We 
have been trying the following plan and we find 
that it works very well. 

I made each of the children a booklet, using 
construction paper for the cover, and ornament- 
ing it with a pretty little design suitable for 
spring. For the inside pages I used penmanship 
paper, as the pupils are always proud when al- 
lowed to use this kind of paper. After I had fin- 
ished the booklets I placed them on the children’s 
desks and said, “Every day for a month, we shall 


write in these nice books at the penmanship peri- 
od. If your writing is good for three days, you 
will get a gold star. To have good writing you 
must stay on the lines, put in periods, commas, 
and all other marks. At the end of the month the 
one who has the most stars shall have a nice new 
pencil.” Our month is nearly ended and the 
writing shows a great improvement.—ANGELINE 
E. OrTH, Colorado. 


Correlating Seat Work with Reading 


O link my pupils’ seat work with their read- 
ing, and thus make it worth while, I had 
them make booklets. From old readers we cut 
sentences and these were pasted in the booklets. 
Then the children either cut or drew a picture 
to illustrate the meaning of each sentence. These 
books grew from day to day. Finally, after each 
one had been read to the class, the children were 
told that they might take them home. 

A child gets a great deal of satisfaction from 
being able to take home and read to Father and 
Mother his own book. He is also building the 
right sort of attitude toward reading.—HAZEL 
BENNETT, New York. 


Impromptu Dramatization to Motivate 
Reading 


VERYONE in the first row may be country 

mice this morning,” announced the teacher, 
“and everyone in the second row will be city 
Mice. The rest of us will be cats.” 

Every face in the second-grade room lighted 
with interest. 

“Now we'll have to find out what to do. If you 
will read carefully, your book will tell you just 
what the mice and the cats are to do and say. 
As soon as you are ready to play your part, you 
may close your book and sit up tall, so that I 
may know you are ready. The story begins on 
page 68. You may read!” 

A rustle of pages as books were opened—then 
intense silence for a few moments as each child 
read silently. 

“Joe, you were the first child to be ready, so 
you may be the cat, first. May is the first coun- 
try mouse to finish, and Bobby is our first city 
mouse. You may come up here and show us what 
those mice did and what happened to them.” 

Of course the “audience” found imperfections 
the first time this was done, and begged to be al- 
lowed to “show them how.” Arguments arose as 
to what the book had actually said, and the teach- 
er suggested that Doris read aloud that particu- 
lar passage to make sure that all understood it. 
Then new characters were chosen, and the acting 
was repeated. Children love this game.—ALICE 
Morse, Kansas. 


Miss Brown’s Notebook 


HE pupils in Miss Brown’s classes are inter- 

ested in their work, because the teacher al- 
ways seems so interested in them and their pleas- 
ures. This is partly due to the notebook she 
keeps. 

If John comes some morning very much ex- 
cited because his uncle has returned from the 
West, Miss Brown makes a note of this. When 
some of the boys and girls join scout troops, she 
keeps a record of this, too. Some of the children 
have pets in which they are interested and the 
name of each pet and its owner is written in the 
notebook. All these items are made use of. For 
instance, when the geography class comes to the 
study of Yosemite Valley and Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and other wonders of the West, John 
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is asked to bring the photographs, post cards, and 
other souvenirs of the trip, so that all the chil. 
dren may see the pictures as the teacher tells 
about the different places—ALTA M. Torpp 
New York. 


To Increase the Vocabulary 


O increase the child’s vocabulary try some of 

the following suggestions: 

1. Read a story and have the child tell it. 

2. Have the child write or tell all of the words 
that a particular picture calls to mind. 

3. Write a list of animals on the blackboard 
and have the children write the names of 
their young, as: bear, cub; sheep, lamb: 
cat, kitten; etc. 

4. Write a list of animals and have the chil- 
dren give the sounds they make, as: dog, 
bow-wow; cat, meow; etc. 

5. Let the child match words and pictures, 
phrases and pictures, or sentences and pic- 
tures, as: the picture of a boy with the 
word “boy”; a red rose with the phrase “s 
red rose”; the picture of a cat catching a 
mouse, with the sentence “The cat catches 
a mouse.”—D. R. M., New York City, 


A Novel Scheme 


ITTLE MILDRED had been in school several 
months, but she did not want to learn to 
read. Coaxing and punishment both failed. At 
last I bought a paper doll with a complete outfit. 
I gave Mildred the doll and showed her the splen- 
did outfit. {told her that every time her reading 
lesson was perfect (no words missed) she should 
choose a hat, a coat, or a dress for her doll. The 
plan worked splendidly. By the time dolly was 
fully outfitted, Mildred liked to read.—May B. 
HARSHBARGER, lowa. 


Use of Advertisements 


BACH pupil brings to school the advertising 

sections of the daily paper. Advertisements 
are discussed; some are read and criticised; 
well-written ones are noted; and an assignment! 
is made. Suggestive assignments follow. 


I 


1. Write a “lost” or “found” advertisement. 

2. Paste one of the “found” advertisements 
from the daily paper on your lesson paper ané 
write the answer. 

3. Paste one of the “hélp wanted” advertise 
ments on your paper and write an answer to lt 

II : 

1. You have some property for sale. Write # 
advertisement. (See advertising rates and de 
termine the cost.) 

2. Write a letter of inquiry concerning som 
property advertised for sale. 

3. Answer the letter of inquiry. 

As much more work as desired may be done 
this interesting way—LOUISE GERARD, Washin¢- 
ton. 


Arithmetic Croquet 


[Ff the pupils understand the old game of ¢rt 
quet, it may be used as a multiplication dril) 

On the blackboard draw a croquet ground, rer 
resenting each wicket by a dash. Place a numbe! 
by each wicket. Two pupils play, each using * 
different colored chalk. The imaginary ball is# 
number, nine, perhaps. One pupil places 


chalk at the first wicket. If he can give the P 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


OKLAHOMA: THE AMERICAN MISTLETOE 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


S, and NE of the state flowers is also well known _has been adopted by the State of Oklahoma tence. Most of these grow in tropical coun- 
» chil. as a holiday decoration—the mistletoe. as its floral emblem. tries. Our flower panel this month shows 
tells This plant with its delicate waxy flowers It is interesting to know that there are us what is generally known as the American 


‘OEPP, and soft, almost nerveless, gray-green leaves more than 400 species of mistletoe in exis- (Continued on page 71) 
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FAT DESK PAD 

‘This is made from covered cardboard. 
The pad and calendar can be obtained 
at stationery ‘stores. Draw the designs 
in wax crayons or water colors. 
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December Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—F roebel 


How I Interest My Children in Phonetics 
By Lillian Reynolds 


Primary Supervisor, Bradford, Ohio 


HEN I first taught phonetics I had the 

idea that in order to keep the interest of 
the children one must be continually playing a 
game. It did not take me long to discover that 
the phonetics period, if the subject were to be 
taught successfully, could not be devoted en- 
tirely to games. In many of the games it was 
the brighter pupils alone who were benefited. 
The ones who really needed the drill had very 
little chance, especially if it were of the “racing” 
type, and, if they did take part, they made the 
game lag, and the brighter ones lost interest. 
In choosing a game now, I always try to select 
one in which all the pupils have an equal chance 
and in which all may participate at the same 
time. 

Here are several methods I use in conducting 
my phonetics classes: 

1. Sometimes when I call my class, I begin by 
saying, “To-day we are going to be little birds 
flying over a dark wood. If you say a line of 
words without making a mistake, you have flown 
across the dark wood, and we shall call you a 
‘strong bird.’ If you cannot sound one of the 
words, you have fallen down into the dark wood, 
but, if someone can help you sound the word, he 
is a little ‘fairy bird’ and has flown down into 
the dark wood to bring you up into the light 
aghin and send you on your way. I am going to 
write the names of all my strong birds and of 
all my fairy birds on the board. Let us see how 
many in this class can be both strong birds and 
fairy birds.” 

In this way the pupils have two motives. 
When they are reciting, they try to be strong 
birds, and when others are reciting they listen 
and watch attentively-so that they can be fairy 
birds. If they fail to be strong birds they have 
a chance to redeem themselves, before the class 
is over, by being fairy birds. 

2. Another method for holding the attention 
that I use is to begin by saying, “Yesterday 
Mary watched very closely, and I was so proud 
of her that I told Miss , the second-grade 
teacher, about it, and Miss said she would be 
very glad to have Mary come to her room next 
year. I told Miss that I would tell her about 
my ‘watchful eyes’ to-day.” During the class, 
if I observe that some pupil is not interested 
in the lesson, I stop the one who is reciting and 
suddenly call upon someone who has been watch- 
ing. Then when he begins to recite, I pat him 
on the head or shake hands with him and tell 
him I knew he was one of my little watchful 
eyes. The ones who have been inattentive then 
try to gain a pat or a handshake. I do not.call 
upon pupils who have not been attentive, just to 











make them feel ashamed, for I have found that 
this does more harm than good. 

3. We sometimes play what we call our “bright 
eyes” game. All those who watch carefully 
while others are saying their phonetics may 
play the game the “bright-eyes fairy” wants 
them to play. I have a small box containing pic- 
tures I have made representing different games 
we know. After the phonetics lesson, before the 
class go to their seats, I ask one pupil to draw a 
picture from the box, and the game that the 
picture represents is played by all the children 
who have had bright eyes during the lesson. 
The game takes only a few minutes and it is 
surely worth while. You would be surprised at 
the number who watch carefully during the les- 
son in order to be permitted to play the bright- 
eyes game. Perhaps you think I gain forced 
attention. It may be that for the first few 
times the children try it, but, after a short time, 
attention becomes habitual, and after they have 
formed the habit they enjoy the lessons much 
more than they did when they sat idling away 
their time until called upon to recite. 

4. In presenting a difficult “sound,” “helper,” 
or “family,” whatever the case may be, it is 
helpful sometimes to start the lesson in a man- 
ner similar to this: “We are going to learn a 
very, very difficult sound this morning, and I 
just know it will take us a long time to get it. 
But I want to tell you something funny that 
happened last year. I had one little boy who 
remembered it from the very first time he heard 
it. Here I thought it was going to be so diffi- 
cult for him, and it wasn’t at all. He thought 
it was just as easy as could be.” Then I present 
the sound, and of course the pupils all declare 
that it is very easy for them, too. I act sur- 
prised to think that they do not consider it 
difficult. I laugh with them about it and tell 
them they are “fooling’’ me just as that little 
boy did. This helps to fix the sound in their 
minds, and makes them eager to fool me each 
time by giving it correctly. 

5. Sometimes I divide the class into two sec- 
tions. Each section has a captain, and to him 
I give ten or fifteen ecards for his side. Then I 
place a row of phonetics cards on the black- 
board ledge. I choose two pupils, one from each 
section. I call for one of the phonetics cards on 
the ledge, and the pupil who first gets it hands 
it to me, while his captain fills in the empty 
space with one of his cards. The object of the 
game is to see which side can get all of its cards 
placed first. The only time the captain is al- 
lowed to place a card on the blackboard is when 
the one representing his side secures the card 
that has been called. I call for about five or six 
cards before selecting: two other pupils. The 
pupils at their chairs are permitted to help their 
representative by telling him when he is “hot” 


or “cold.” This keeps them searching for the 
card, also, and in the game to the last. Perhaps 
some teachers might think this game too noisy, 
Noise does no harm in a schoolroom, however, 
and this can be carried on in an orderly man- 
ner if the teacher is careful in presenting it the 
first time. 

6. I divide the board into two sections and 
place along the bottom of it a row of words 
having different phonetic elements in them. 
Then I divide the class, giving one section of the 
board to one side, and the other section to the 
other side. I choose about five pupils from each 
side and give each one a phonetics card. They 
are to place the cards underneath the words con- 
taining corresponding phonetic elements. As 
soon as each pupil has his card placed, he runs 
to me and I give him another card. After allow- 
ing the first group to work for a while, I cali on 
five of the other pupils from each side, and they 
work for a few minutes. This game continues 
until all in the class have had an opportunity to 
place cards for their side. The object of it is to 
see which side can place the most cards in a 
given length of time. At the end of the game 
we count the cards, and the winning side sings 
us a song. In this game ten pupils are working 
at a time and the remainder of the class are in 
the game also, for I permit the one who has the 
card to ask for help from his side if he is unable 
to find his word after a reasonable search. The 
pupils are right om the job, hunting for the word 
in order to be ready to help if they are called 
upon. 

7. One of the best devices I have used for 
gaining speed in phonetics is a speed chart which 
I made of cardboard measuring about twenty- 
seven inches by twenty-four inches. Along the 
left-hand side I marked the spaces as follows: 
The top space was marked 10 seconds, the next 
one 11-15 seconds; below this the spaces wert 
marked, 16-20 seconds, 21-25 seconds, 26-30 set 
onds, 31-35 seconds, 36-40 seconds, 41-45 seconds, 
46-50 seconds, 51 seconds—. In the 10-seconds 
space I placed four stars; in the next lower space 
I placed three stars; in the space below that, two 
stars; and in the space below that, one stat. 
These we call.our “star rows” and every pupil 
works to try to get in at least the bottom star 
row. As a child says a list of words, phonet 
cally, I time him and place his name in the space 
on the chart which indicates the time it has 
taken him to say the list. I find that the chil 
dren really “practice,” as we call it, so that they 
can recognize words speedily in order to s€ 
their names rise toward the top. Any pupil 
who advances upward for five days in succes 
sion is permitted to draw from a fish pond it 
which I put hectographed jointed toys to color. 
This encourages the. slower ones, for, while they 
may never make the “star” lines, they can 4 
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yance upward for five days in succession if they 
try hard enough. The chart looks something 
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The Thing Left Undone 
By Laura Senett Follay 


It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone 

That gives you a bit of a heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 


Some of the biggest opportunities we miss in 
life seem so trivial as we pass them by. 

Years ago little Latin Rose entered my second 
grade. A pitiful wisp of humanity she was, 
dusky-haired, dark-eyed. The child was wise be- 
yond her six years, with a wisdom born of the 
grim realities which go hand in hand with a 
life of poverty. She called me “Teacher” in a 
soft voice which asked so little of the world. 

When I reported to the school physician that 
the lids of Rose’s great brown eyes were granu- 
lated, he only shook his head. 

“Sweat-shop work in the home,” he explained. 
“Nothing can be done: I’ve tried so many times. 
This Italian’s home is his castle; we can’t enter 
and dictate there.” 

So I questioned the child, kindly, and thus did 
she describe the cause of her eyestrain: “Cut- 
ting ’broidery.” 

Late into the night, early of dark winter 
mornings, I learned, the whole family—with the 
exception of the so-called bread-winner-—clipped 
away the coarse cotton cloth edging the scal- 
lops of machine embroidery. 

“Sometimes the scissors slip and one of us 
snips into the edge of a scallop. Then the boss, 
he don’t pay my fadder for the whole piece. 
An’ then my fadder, he beats us.” She stated 
this everyday fact simply. 

Only six years of such a life were over; so 
many were still ahead of her! Yet you should 
have heard Rose sing lustily, “Sweet land of 
lib-bur-tee !”” 

One bright morning toward holiday time Rose 
eagerly confided to me that her “fadder” (in 
spite of the man’s cruelty she pronounced his 
hame with a halo round it) was going to get. her 
4 doll for Christmas. All the world grew bright 
for Rose. She had never had a doll. Such an 
enchanting picture she painted of the image of 
her heart’s desire: “— really, truly hair, an’ 
teeth, an’ eyes that go to sleep!” 

Eyes that could sleep, I thought sadly, while 
its tiny owner’s tired orbs blinked at ’broidery 
scallops ! 

Upon my return from a holiday visit, I found 
a disillusioned little Italian gir] waiting solemnly 
beside my desk. Her eyes were like those of an 
njured animal as, leaning her tiny body against 
me, she haltingly broke the terrible news of her 
sappointment. 
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“My fadder—Teacher—he didn’t git me no 
doll.” 

On His birthday Rose had lost faith in all the 
world! 

I resolved then and there that the child should 
have the doll of her dreams. However, there 
were only a few days till the end of the term, 
at which time I was leaving to be married, and, 
incredible as it may seem, in the rush and excite- 
ment attendant upon preparations for my de- 
parture, I neglected to buy Rose’s doll. And 
when, settled in my new home in a distant state, 
I found leisure to attend to the omission, I 
learned that Rose’s family had moved away. On 
the occasion of my first return visit to the school 
I made every effort to locate them. But my 
dark-eyed Rose, with her nomadic people, had 
gone to unknown fields. I was left with but one 
comforting thought: the child surely under- 
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stood that I shared and sympathized with her 
grief. 

Many years have come and gone since then. 
One day recently when I took my younger 
daughter to the dentist he sought to distract her 
with questions about her dolls. Neither she nor 
I could inform him as to the exact number of 
them. 

And when, at each holiday season, my chil- 
dren, surfeited with toys, turn rather indiffer- 
ently from one exquisite doll to another, I think 
of the love that Rose lavished on a doll that was 
never hers. It may be that Rose’s children are 
cutting ’broidery now; I do not know. The 
lengths of great states, perhaps, divide us, but 
those sad brown eyes accuse me across the years. 
And always when we have kept the feast of 
Christmas I gather up the new dolls with just a 
“bit of a heartache at the setting of the sun.” 


DECEMBER BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


By~ MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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First Lessons in Reading 
By Olive E. Winship 


HE teacher writes the following rhyme on 

the blackboard in the presence of the class, 
reading to them each line as she writes it. 
After she has finished writing she asks the chil- 
dren to tell her all they can remember of what 
has been written. 


Here comes December, the last of the year. 
We’re all so excited—Christmas is near! 

A month full of secrets, of plans, and of joys; 
Of making gay presents for girls and for boys. 
Gifts for our mothers and fathers will be 

Given with love by Bob, Jean, and me. 


The teacher then gives the following direc- 
tions (printed in italic) and the children make 
the sketches and cuttings. The teacher selects 
the best ones and pastes them lightly on the 
blackboard. Under them she writes the sen- 
tences which are given below the italicized di- 
rections. 

Draw three trees (mass work or pattern). 
Color. Cut. Mount in brown tubs, letting top 
project. 

These are Christmas trees. 
One tree is Jean’s. 
One tree is Bob’s. 
One tree is mine. 
Our trees grew on the hill. 
We put them into tubs. 
Sketch trees on a hillside. 
Our trees grew on this hill. 
We climbed the hill to get them. 
Bob cut them down. 
Jean and I helped him. 
We took them home. 
Make chains. 
Jean and I made these chains. 
Bob helped us. 
We will hang them on our trees. 
Make more chains. Use red and green. 
These chains are red and green. 
They are for decoration. 
We will hang them in the windows. 

Draw large circles on manila paper. Use 
holly-leaf pattern and trace leaves in a circle for 
a wreath. Add red berries. 

These are Christmas wreaths. 

They are for decoration. 

We will hang our wreaths in the windows. 

We can buy wreaths made of Christmas 
greens, 

Fold paper and cut bells free-hand. Use the 
best one for a pattern, and trace on red paper. 

Bells, bells, Christmas bells, 

Tinkling, ringing, happy bells, 

Ring, ting, hear them sing 

Of joys that Christmas time will bring. 
Cut stars (using pattern) from yellow paper. 

These are Christmas stars. 

They have five points. 

Bob says his star has six points. 

I like this kind better. 

On a large sheet of manila paper trace (from 

patterns) a star, a bell, a tree, a wreath. 
This is a star, a Christmas star. 
This is a tree, a Christmas tree. 
This is a bell, a Christmas bell. 
This is a wreath, a Christmas wreath. 


A Christmas wreath on a Christmas tree, 
A Christmas star, too, you can see, 
And a Christmas bell—all made by me. 


Make stockings (use patterns or mass-work 
drawing) of various sizes and colors. (Hang on 
blackboard fireplace.) 

See our stockings. 
We hung them up by the fireplace. 
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SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 
By* MAE FOSTER JAY 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to 
trace, color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson 
given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-read- 
ing lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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A THOROUGHBRED’S DOLL 


Jane let Mary play with her new doll, Mimi. 
Mary fell down with Mimi in her arms. 
Mimi’s head broke into two pieces. 
Jane’s heart seemed broken, too. 
Mimi so! 
She looked at the poor doll. She looked at Mary. 
Poor Mary! She was crying. She was so sorry! 
Jane wanted to cry, too. But she smiled. 
“Don’t ery, Mary! Don’t cry over just a doll! 
We'll ask Mother to mend Mimi.” 
Brave Jane! She hid her own hurt to be kind 
to Mary. 
Jane was a little thoroughbred. 
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Santa Claus will fill them. 
Santa Claus comes down the chimney. 

Draw packages (oblong, square, round, and 
irregular shapes) tied with red crayola ribbon. 
Cut. (Paste to blackboard tree, or around base 
of fireplace.) 

These are gifts. 

There are gifts for Mother and Father. 
There are gifts for everyone. 

Bob and Jean and I tied them. 

We play we are Santa Claus. 

Trace sheep on white paper (use pattern). 
Cut. (Place on blackboard picture or sketch of 
the shepherds on the hillside, looking toward the 
star over Bethlehem.) 

See the sheep on the hillside. 

Long ago shepherds were watching them. 
It was night. 

The shepherds saw a light. 

It was a bright star. 

The shepherds followed the star. 

Trace camels from patterns. Color and cut. 
(Use simplest pattern available as this is es- 
pecially difficult for little fingers. Mount camels 
on board or gray-paper background. Add lines 
to represent desert. Add shining star in dis- 
tance.) 

These are camels. 

Camels go over the dry lands. 
Wise men saw the star. 

They followed the star. 

They rode on camels. 


A star appeared over Bethlehem town 
One night long, long ago. 
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With wonderful light it shone afar, 
Lighting the earth below. 


And shepherds tending their flocks that night 
Followed the light of the star, 

And wise men came on their camels, too, 
Traveling from afar. 


They came to a manger in Bethlehem town, 
Where a little baby lay, 

And both the shepherds and wise men, too, 
Before Him knelt to pray. 


That little babe was the Holy Child, 
Christmas is His birthday. 

As He was a gift, we'll always give 
Presents on Christmas Day. 


Simple Christmas Gifts 
By E. P. Mendes 


CALENDAR BLOTTERS 


PICTURE post cards can be used in many ways 
to make pretty gifts. Here is one idea for 
using them. 

Select a card with a pretty verse and picture 
appropriate to the person for whom the gift is 
to be made and the occasion on which it is to be 
presented. The large variety of cards makes 
this an easy matter. 

Paste a small calendar pad on the picture side, 
and on the back put a piece of daintily colored 
blotting paper. Tie a bow of baby ribbon in 
each corner, and you have a pretty gift which 
anyone will find useful. 
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A Do.u’s BED 


Remove the cover from a cigar box. Cut 
down the long sides to half their regular height. 
These are the sides of the bed, and the short 
ends form the head and foot of it. Glue empty 
spools on the four corners for legs. Paint the 
bed with two coats of enamel in any desired 
color, being careful to allow the first coat to 
dry thoroughly before applying the second, 

A mattress to fit the bed may be made of 
cotton batting covered with cretonne or some ma- 
terial resembling ticking. This should be tufted 
with threads of wool. Draw the threads through 
the mattress by means of a large wool-needle; 
knot them; and cut them off close to the mat- 
tress. 

For a bedspread, use cretonne. Edge the 
spread with a ruffle. A cardboard roll will serve 
as a bolster. Cover it with cretonne to match 
the bedspread. Cut the cretonne a trifle longer 
than the roll; gather it at the ends; and draw it 
tightly over the roll. Make a rosette of the 
cretonne to hide the gathering stitches. 

Two pretty handkerchiefs might be used for 
a spread and bolster cover. 


AN UNBREAKABLE DOLL 


Wind very coarse white knitting cotton 
around a book that is about eight inches in 
length. Keep the strands close together and 
when enough has been wound to make a plump 
dolly, tie a white thread around the cotton at 
one end of the book so that the strands cannot 
come apart. Cut through the cotton at the 


A Safety-First Poster 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this design for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month. 


Do not play with matches, 


little girl or boy; 


A dreadful fire may occur 
to rob you of your joy. 
Leave dangerous matches 

quite alone, with them 
you must not play; 
By doing so you'll run no 


risk of burning up some 
day. 
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other end of the book. Tie a thread around the 
strands at the proper distance from the top to 
form the neck of the doll and cover the thread 
with a pretty ribbon tied in a bow. Separate 
from the body enough strands to form the arms, 
and cut to proper length. Tie these at shoulder 
and wrist. Then tie the doll at the waistline, 
covering the thread with ribbon and a bow. A 
three-inch crochet chain will form a braid for 
hair. The features may be marked with ink; 
use red for the cheeks and lips. Two shoe but- 
tons make fine eyes. 


SAFETY-PIN HOLDER 


The materials needed are: four brass rings 
about two inches in diameter; one ball of mer- 
cerized cotton of any desired color; two yards of 
inch-wide ribbon to match; a half yard of baby 
ribbon of the same color. (All of these ma- 
terials may be bought at the ten cent store.) 

If you can crochet, crochet over the rings with 
the mercerized cotton; or, cover the rings with 
buttonhole stitches, using a large-eyed em- 
broidery needle and the colored cotton. If pre- 
ferred, baby ribbon may be wound around the 
rings, but the materials listed above do not in- 
clude this. 

Cut one ten-inch and two twelve-inch lengths 
from your wider ribbon. Pass an end of each of 
the three lengths through one of the rings and 
sew firmly; then pass each of the three loose 
ends through a separate ring, and secure these 
in the same way. Use the remainder of the 
wider ribbon for a bow and place it over the 
three ends that are sewn together in one ring, 
to hide the stitches. Make a loop to hang the 
holder by. Cut the baby ribbon into three pieces 
and make tiny bows to cover the loose ends where 
each is sewn in a ring. 

Fill these rings with safety pins of various 
sizes. 


How the Unresponsive Boy Was Won 


By C. H. Madsen 
Principal of Central and Southside Schools, Price, Utah 


WARL RUTHERFORD was one of those boys 
who rebelled at everything that savored of 
school work, When his teacher attempted to 
administer any of the ordinary school “doses” 
he set his teeth with repellent pugnacity. He 
couldn’t see the “whys and wherefores” of it all. 
To use his own words: “There’s no use in any 
of it; why, my work in the last three years has 
not done me that much good.” (He snapped his 
fingers vehemently.) “Why should I waste my 
time in school?” 

To his teacher and to the principal, Earl was 
an enigma. They tried to interest him by ex- 
plaining that what he did now would in some 
way help him later in life; they tried to get him 
to do several of the problems in the grade proj- 
ect; they exhausted every means to get Earl 
to see that his school would mean something to 
him if he would work. It was all in vain. 
Then at last the principal discovered that Earl 
would be willing to work if he could feel that 
his labors were of immediate use. 

He strolled, one day, into the room where Earl 
was writhing under the strain of some en- 
forced labor. In the man’s hand was a frame 
(similar to the one shown here), and on the 
frame was something that caught Earl’s eye. 
Appearing not to notice the boy, the principal 
worked leisurely at the frame. 

“What's that?” queried Earl. 

“What do you think it is?” said the principal 
in low tones. 

“Don’t know, but it’s sure pretty.” 
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The boy watched the deft fingers of the man 
as he worked round and round the frame. He 
was interested at last; something had awakened 
that indefinable urge—the desire to do. Finally 
he could stand it no longer. 

“I’d like to make one like that,”’ he exclaimed. 
“Could I get one done before Christmas?” 

“There is time to do several before Christ- 
mas,” said the man, with grateful heart. He 
was filled with joy! He had at last interested the 
unresponsive boy! “Here,” he said, “take this 
one; finish the knitting; then come to me and I 
will show you how to take the cap off the frame 
and start another.” 

Two days later the principal was delighted to 
see Earl walk into his office with the finished 
product. And a proud boy he was! 

The next morning after Earl had exhibited 
his work, the office of the principal presented a 
new appearance. Practically every boy from 
Earl’s room was awaiting the arrival of the man 
who had shown Earl how to make something 
useful. 

“We want to make one of those things you 
showed Earl how to do,” they volunteered, see- 
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ing the look of inquiry on the principal’s face, 

This was a new note in the lives of the boys 
of this school. To see them at the school build. 
ing seeking work at 8:00 A. M. on such a morn- 
ing (the thermometer registered 10 degrees be. 
low zero) was certainly a most gratifying sign! 

Soon the whole school was in a fever of ex. 
citement. A way had been found whereby the 
boys could work at school and have something 
immediately useful to show for their labors, 
More frames had to be made; lumber had to be 
sawed. The school was a hive of industry. The 
principal’s office came to be a gathering place for 
pupils who wanted a hint here and a suggestion 
there in regard to putting the nails into the 
frames, the number of nails to use, and the 
method of starting the caps. 

It was a great Christmas in the school be. 
cause every boy had made a useful present and 
found delight in the making. The pre-holiday 
industrial work took on. a new spirit, and the 
enthusiasm spread to other subjects. 

Enthusiasm for the accomplishment of al 
work, especially project work and that having 
present utility, is still marked in the school. 
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Reading and, Thinking 
By Katherine Daniels 


HEN we teach primary reading we must be 

continually checking up to see if the chil- 
dren know what they are reading about. No 
matter what system of reading is taught, there 
must be constant questioning by the teacher to 
see if the child understands the subject matter. 
If, when he reads, “I can run,” he cannot do what 
it says as well as tell what it says, he is not read- 
ing understandingly. 

The more children act out what they read, 
the better they will understand it. If, for ex- 
ample, a child is reading, “Mother rocks the 
baby,” the teacher might say, “Show us how 
Mother rocks the baby, Mary,” and Mary 
would put down her book and proceed to rock 
an imaginary baby. Another sentence might 


read, “The little dog ran and jumped over the. 


brook.” This could easily be dramatized. When 
stories are read which are easily adapted to 
dramatization in the classroom, the entire story 
may be played. Many stories, however, which 
cannot be dramatized as a whole, contain single 
sentences the acting-out of which will help to 
interpret the story. 

Occasionally the regular reading lessons from 
books may be supplemented by written com- 
mands. The following are some which may be 
given to first- and second-grade youngsters. 

Sit down. 

Stand up. 

Put your hands on your desk. 

Put your hands on your chair. 

Put your hands on the floor, 

Put your hands on your head. ° 

Put your ‘hands on your cheeks. 

Put your hands on your eyes. 

Put your hands on your nose. 

Put your hands on your chin. 

Put your hands on your neck. 

Put your hands on your arms. 

Put your hands on your mouth. 

Put your hands on your ears. 

Put your hands on your knees. 

Go to the wall. 

Go to the big desk. 

Go to the table. 

Go to the piano. 

Go to the window. 

Go to the blackboard. 

Go to a boy. 

Go to a girl. 

Go to the teacher. 

Fold your hands. 

Clap your hands. 

Put your hand on something soft. 

Put your hand on something hard. 





Put your hand on 
Put your hand on 
Put your hand on 
Put your hand on 
Put your hand on 
Put your hand on 
Put your hand on 
Put your hand on 
Put your hand on 
Put your hand on 
Put your hand on 
Put your hand on 
Put your hand on 
Turn your head. 

Shake your head. 
Shake one foot. 


something big. 
something small. 
something tall. 
something short. 
something red. 


something orange. 
something yellow. 


something green. 
something blue. 


something purple. 
something brown. 


something black. 
something white. 


Put up your hands. 

Put your hands down. 

Put your hands out to the side. 
Put your hands forward. 

Put your hands backward. 
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Stand on one foot. 

Shut the door. 

Lay your head on your hands. 

These commands may be printed on large 
strips of paper for the class to do as a whole; 
they may be written on the blackboard; or they 
may be written on small papers for individuals 
to read and carry out. If done by the class as a 
whole, the teacher must be careful not to let a 
few individuals do all the reading while the rest 
merely copy their actions. There will always be 
leaders, but there are devices for bringing out 
the slower children and still keeping the interest 
of the leaders. Let separate rows act out the 
sentences, or let the girls and boys alternate in 
dramatizing them. An elimination contest is 
always successful. In this the child who first 
carries out the order is allowed to sit down. 
Gradually the participants are reduced to the 
very slowest, and these, because they have to 
remain to the end, receive the benefit of reading 
and dramatizing all the commands. 

If the commands are written on small pieces 
of paper they may be given to each member of 
the class. The children should be given a mo- 
ment in which to study their sentences; then 
individuals carry out the commands and the rest 
of the class guess what each command is. 
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Another method of testing a child’s power of 
comprehension is to let him draw from written 
instructions. The words in the instructions 
must be already in the child’s reading vocabu- 
lary, as the purpose of this is not to teach new 
words, but to aid in the understanding of those 
already learned. If it should be occasionally 
necessary to use a new word, tell the child at the 
time he is given the instruction, so that there 
will be no doubt in his mind. Children may be 
given such sentences as these: 

Draw a green house. 

Draw a yellow flower. 

Draw a little girl. 

Draw a big girl and a little girl. 

Draw a tree on a hill. 

Draw a bird on a nest. 

Draw three apples. 

Draw a big man and a little boy. 

Draw a girl in a blue dress. 

Draw a squirrel under a tree. 

The above are examples of what may be 
given to a child who is learning to read, As his 
reading vocabulary increases, more difficult 
ones may be given. For example: 

Draw a tree. 

There is green grass under the tree. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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DECEMBER COLORING CARD 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to children to trace, 
color, and mount. Color flowers white, with gray in shadow parts; color stamens deep 
Color leaves yellow-green and dark green in shadows. 
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A Project in Geography 
By Helen K. Brett 
Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


N these days of much talk about projects and 

problems and correlated units of work, it is 
well for the young teacher to start out on her 
career with as full an equipment as possible in 
the way of an already accumulated store of 
knowledge of many subjects, a breadth of in- 
formation as to how these subjects may be cor- 
related, and a technique for obtaining sources 
of material. 

With this purpose in mind the students who 
were studying the Political Geography of Europe 
in the Junior Teachers College of the Cleveland 
School of Education undertook to make a rather 
intensive study of any country they chose as an 
extra unit of work for the semester. The rea- 
sons given for their preferences were quite 
varied, ranging from family connections with 
that particular country to an unusual degree of 
ignorance of the country, coupled with a desire 
to know more about it. The problem was de- 
cided upon early in the semester and was not 
due until the last two weeks, so plenty of time 
was allowed in which to let the work develop. 

It was suggested by the instructor that each 
student consider as an essential part of her work 
a statement in outline form of the geographical 
controls and responses of the country. Under 
controls were to be given: 1. location; 2. sur- 
face features— highlands, lowlands, ‘coastline, 
drainage; 3. climatic features—winds, tempera- 
ture (summer, winter, annual), and precipita 
tion at various seasons; 4. natural resources— 
soil, forests, fisheries, iron and coal, other min- 
eral wealth. Under responses were: 1. vegeta- 
tion; 2. animal life; 3. man’s responses—indus- 
tries, products, cities. Lines connected the re- 
sponses to their appropriate controls; and having 
to state their information in such definite terms 
necessitated careful study of the geography of 
the chosen country. 

As maps and graphs are means of showing a 
great deal of information in very concise form a 
great variety of maps and many graphs were 
made. Some students bought the large wall out- 
line maps, made duplicates from them, and then 
made surface, rainfall, product and commercial 
maps. Others used the desk outline maps or 
made small ones for their books, which can be en- 
larged when needed in their teaching. Graphs 
and tables of statistics were quite generally em- 
ployed and necessitated much careful work. Cur- 
rent newspapers and magazines added a wealth 
of material in the way of advertised products and 
clippings. 

Postcards and pictures were obtained and, in 
most cases, mounted ready for use in the school- 
room. One student had a hundred and fifty 
beautiful pictures relating to Italy, all very nicely 
mounted—a fine collection with which to start 
her geography teaching. 

Travel material is fairly easily obtainable and 
contains a wealth of information. The students 
were able to secure a great number of free fold- 
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ers and catalogues and other material from the 
various railroad offices and steamship lines. A 
number of students received travel material di- 
rectly from the country they were studying. 
Others consulted or communicated with the con- 
suls of various countries or with friends or rela- 
tives at home or abroad, or with foreign bureaus. 
Reports to Congress of various consulates and 
books from communist headquarters contributed 
much valuable data. Foreign newspapers, many 
magazines, particularly National Geographic 
Magazine, were extremely helpful. 

Possibly a résumé of the work handed in on 
some countries by a few typical students will in- 
dicate the breadth of their information about the 
country and the accumulation of teaching mate- 
rial involved. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN 


Travel material from local steamship offices 
and from the Norwegian Government Railways 
Travel Bureau, New York. 

Pictures from National Geographic Magazine, 
and other sources, of Norwegian and Swedish 
life and of fisheries. 

Postcards published abroad and in Cleveland. 

Postcards received from friend in Norway. 

All of these pictures were artistically mounted 
and ready for use in the schoolroom. 

Maps— 

Maps from travel folders mounted. 

Wall outline map of Scandinavia used as mod- 
el, and several maps made from this showing sur- 
face, natural resources, crops, exports, imports, 
rainfall, population. 

Graphs— 

Uses of lumber. 

Monthly rainfall at Oslo and Stockholm 

Butter exporting countries. 

Railroad mileage per 10,000 population. 
Exhibits— 

Clothespin dolls dressed in peasant costume, as 
samples for children’s work. 

Samples of lumber produced in Scandinavia. 

Samples of grains and their products. 

Swedish matchbox. 

Model of Viking ship. 


Notebook— 

This contained a résumé of the hi-h spots of 
Scandinavian history, somewhat correlated with 
geography; an outline of the literature of the 
countries; a short study of Norse mythology; an 
account of the art and artists; a description of 
various peasant costumes; a delineation of the 
characteristics of the people; something of its 
music—the folk dances, national hymns, and 
sailor songs; and a list of some of the great men 
and women of these northern countries, contain- 
ing such names as Nansen, Amundsen, Ibsen, 
Bjornsen, Lagerlof, Swedenborg, Linneaus, Jen- 
nie Lind, Ole Bull, Grieg, Lundstrom, etc. 


Geographic outline— 
On a sheet of paper about twenty-five inches 
square seven columns were drawn with the fol- 
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lowing captions: geographic controls, vegetation, 
animal life, man’s industries, products, exports 
and imports, cities. Under these captions the es. 
sential facts were listed and lines drawn from 
controls to the correct responses. Thus all the 
necessary geographic information could be seep 
at a glance. 


Books consulted by student— 

“Peasant Life in Sweden”; “Swedish Life in 
Town and Country”; “In Viking Land”; “The 
Last of the Vikings”; “Sweden and Her People”; 
“Scandinavian Piano Album”; “Crampton’s Folk 
Dance Book”; “Music of the Waters”; “Children 
of Odin”; “Little Travels to Norway”; Geog- 
raphy Textbooks; Encyclopedias; “World Al- 
manac.” 

Students choosing Italy had, of course, a fine 
opportunity to develop the art side of Italian life 
as well as the geography and history. Since the 
present trend of the times is to use much con- 
crete material and center the interest around 
that, the students, in addition to maps, graphs, 
and outlines, brought in samples of grains, Ital- 
ian chestnuts, olive oil, boxes of macaroni, spa 
ghetti, and noodles, samples of marble, transpar- 
encies, dressed dolls, Italian coins, snapshots 
taken while in Italy, old sampler worked by 
grandmother in Italy, hand-woven towels, Ital- 
ian newspaper, etc. 

The students studying Hungary were particu 
larly fortunate in being able to bring in a Hur 
garian Gypsy costume and a typical shepherd’ 
coat having the natural wool inside and the elab- 
orately embroidered skin outside; also Hungar- 
ian embroidered dresses, aprons, handbags, fin 
embroideries, decorated boxes, hand-woven tow 
els, tablecloths, peasant trousers, trinkets, money, 
a fifth-grade textbook, ethnographic maps, and 
political treatise on the Versailles Treaty. The 
consulted friends, and relatives here and in Hur 
gary as well as the Hungarian Consul to the 
United States. 

The study of Holland necessitated a study 
the Dutch East Indies, and an exhibit of th 
products which Holland imports from her po 
sessions was prepared. Samples of Dutch coct 
and Dutch chocolates, wooden shoes, Dutch bulbs, 
bulb catalogs, not forgetting beautiful picture 
of Dutch scenes and Dutch art, made Holland 
much more real country to us. 

France, the ideal farming country of Europ: 
spoke to us through its apples of Normandy, * 
perfumes at*Grasse, its fine laces and jewelry, 
its musicians—Saint-Saens, Debussy, Gouné 
Godard, Massenet, Chaminade, and others—" 
scientists Pasteur and Mme. Curie, its cathe 
drals, its Paris and its historic battlegrounds. 

So, with one or another student in the lead, ® 
visited the Alhambra in Spain, the peat bogs 0 
Ireland; we danced with the Czechoslovakians ” 
their beautiful native costumes; we rode the fie’ 
sturdy horses of Finland, or crossed the gt 
plains of Soviet Russia and tried to get a 
perspective of affairs in the land where the pe 
ant is beginning to come into his own. wi 

And what are the values of a project like this 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 





The following may help to determine whether or 
not it is worth while and worth the time the stu- 
dents put to this task. 

1. There was intensive study of one country 
to organize the geographical and historical facts 
into clear outline form which tended to clarify 
the student’s thinking. 

2. Isolated facts were related to the whole and 
therefore will be more easily remembered. 

8. Students were more alert to see material 
everywhere that fitted their particular project. 

4, Initiative was developed in finding ways of 
getting needed materials. 

5. Increased knowledge of the names and 
something of the achievements of the great men 
and women of the country studied. 

6. Some appreciation gained of the contribu- 
tion to art, music, and literature of each country 
of Europe. 

7. Students more receptive to an understand- 
ing of the cultural background of our foreign 
citizens. 

8. Foreign mothers and American daughters 
drawn into closer sympathy through study of 
parent’s native land. 

9. Broader sympathy, more toleration, and 
deeper understanding for the people of other 
lands. 

10. Increased ability to appreciate the use of 
concrete materials in teaching. 


A Suggestive Lesson for Teaching the 
Complex Sentence 
By Mabel L. Corbin 


Department of English, Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, ll 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In part, this lesson has appeared in the 
Illinois State Course of Study for 1925. Miss Corbin was 
chairman of the committee which revised the language and 
grammar for this State Course of Study. 


OTH children and teachers seem to find so 

many problems in mastering the complex 
sentence that the following lesson is planned 
to give suggestions in the teaching of this seem- 
ingly difficult point. The teacher should con- 
stantly bear in mind that the principal dim in 
presenting the complex sentence is to give the 
children power to use this form readily and 
correctly in speaking and writing. The short, 
choppy simple sentences and the long, stringy 
compound sentences connected by numerous ands, 
which children are so fond of, must give place 
to crisp complex sentences in which the thoughts 
are correctly related, if the child is ever to ad- 
vance in his written and spoken English. To 
this end the pupils should not only analyze good 
complex sentences but be trained to find and ap- 
preciate these forms in books, newspapers, and 
Magazines, and then inspired to use such sen- 
tences in their own writing. 


LESSON IN DEVELOPING THE FoRM AND USE OF 
COMPLEX SENTENCES 
(Based on composition work) 

Teacher—I have been reading the composi- 
tions you wrote about your Christmas vacation 
and noticing particularly the kind of sentences 
you have been using. I believe that in eighth 
Stade we should be writing better and more 
varied forms and getting rid of so many tire- 
Some sentences. Shall I read you some of the 
sentences I found on your papers and see if we 
can improve them? 

(Children agree to this plan.) 

Teacher—What do you think of this sentence? 
“My grandmother gave me $3.00 for Christmas 
and I spent it for a pair of skates and I went 
skating every day during vacation.” 


Tom—lI think there is too much in that sen- 
tence, 


Mary—tThere are too many and’s and it sounds 
like the sentences little children make. 

Teacher—Yes, those are good criticisms. 
Can you suggest any ways in which the sentence 
can be improved? 

Alice—“I spent the $3.00 which my grand- 
mother sent me for Christmas for a pair of 
skates.” I should put the last part into another 
sentence. 

Teacher—How do you like Alice’s arrange- 
ment? 








Jim—I think it’s better because it gets rid of 
the and we use so much. 


Tom—That was a sentence from my paper and 
I see another way of changing it. I might-say, 
“My grandmother sent me $3.00 for Christinas 
which I spent for a pair of skates.” 

Teacher—Yes, your and Alicte’s sentences are 
both much better than the one in your composi- 
tion, I think. Can you give other reasons why 
the last sentences are better besides the one Jim 
gave about getting rid of that tiresome and 
some use so much? 


Tom—They seem shorter and better put to- 
gether. 











blackboard decoration. 


copying the design is much simplified. 


brown than the cone. 


seeds in one season. 
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DECEMBER BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By> JOHN T. LEMOS 


HE white pine, accepted floral emblem of the state of Maine, makes an appropriate December 


In copying this design it is a good plan to notice the radiation lines typical of the growth of this 

. tree. The sketch given here is based entirely on radiation lines. 
two main branches from the lower right-hand corner toward the upper left-hand corner. 
find the radiation lines of the needles from each individual stem. Finally we have the radiation lines 
of each scale from the center line of the pine cone. 


‘ In color the pine cone is a light reddish brown tending toward purple in the shadow parts. 
needles are blue-green with touches of brown in the shadows and the stem is a duller and deeper 


" The needles of the pine tree adapt it to cold climates, for they do not obstruct the wind or afford 
a platform on which snow can pile up to any great extent. 
Scientists estimate that some of the large pine trees in California produce as many as 100,000,000 


There are about forty species of pine in the United States. 
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Teacher—That’s true. Now will you read 
silently the sentences I have put on the board 
and see if you can find out some point in which 
the two clauses in each sentence differ. 


Children read silently the following sentences: 


1. We have eaten nearly all of the nuts which 
we gathered last fall. 

2. After we had read “Miles Standish,” we 
dramatized the story. 

3. Next summer I am going camping with my 
cousin, who lives in Quincy. 

4. I have nearly finished the project which I 
have been working on. 

5. If my father goes to Denver next summer, 
he is going to take me with him. 

6. When my booklet is finished, I am going to 
give it to my mother for a birthday present. 

7. Although I enjoyed reading Treasure I[s- 
land, I liked Tom Sawyer better. 

Teacher—Alice, will you read the first sen- 
tence aloud and tell us any point you have found 
out about the clauses? 


Alice (reads sentence)—Yes, the first clause, 
“We have eaten nearly all the nuts,” make sense 
by itself, but the other one, “which we gathered 
last fall,” doesn’t. 


(Different children read the other sentences 
and pick out the clauses which make a complete 
statement and those which do not.) 

Teacher—Shall we look again at Tom’s sen- 
tence to see if it has the same kind of clauses 
that these sentences have. 

(Same plan is followed with Tom’s sentence 
about the skates.) 

Teacher—Which do you think is the more im- 
portant thought? 

Tom—My grandmother sending me the money. 
If I hadn’t had the $3.00, I couldn’t have bought 
the skates. 

Teacher—Exactly. Now this clause, which 
makes complete sense when used alone and which 
contains the most important thought, is called 
the main or independent clause. Can you tell 
me why? 

(Children discuss the meaning of the word 
and the teacher illustrates by showing that a 
person who takes care of himself without help 
from others is independent, like the father of a 
family, or a pupil who does all his own work 
without help from others.) 

Teacher—Now what do we call a little child 
as contrasted with his father, or a pupil who is 
always asking help from others instead of work- 
ing out his own lessons? 

(Children give several answers; if they can- 
not get the word dependent, the teacher may 
supply it.) 

Mary (or teacher)—Dependent. 

Teacher—Both of these words come from the 
Latin. Dependent means hanging on to some- 
thing or somebody. Jn means not. What does 
independent mean? 

Jim—Not hanging on or from. 

Teacher—yYes, state it another way. 

Jim—Standing alone; not depending on some- 
one else. 

Teacher—This gives the names of these two 
clauses. Now if we have two thoughts to ex- 
press, one more important than the other, in 
which clause would the more important one be 
placed? 

Tom-—In the independent. 


Teacher—Yes, and we may also call this clause 
the main or principal clause for this very reason. 


Then the less important thought would be placed 
where? 

Alice—In the dependent clause. 

(Later the teacher may explain the word “sub- 
ordinate,” if this term is used in the textbook, 
by telling the class that sub means under and 
that the pupils are subordinate to the teacher 
and to their parents, and the teacher subordinate 
to the superintendent. She should explain that 
both dependent and subordinate mean the same 
in regard to this clause.) 

Teacher—This gives a new form of sentence 
different from the simple sentences you have 
been studying and writing, and one that seventh 
and eighth-grade pupils should be using in their 
talks and papers. It is called the complex sen- 
tence, because that word in the Latin means 


’ “woven together,” and these two clauses 


are so closely connected that they seem 
woven together. You might liken the 
complex sentence to the father, or inde- 
pendent part of the family, walking with 
his little daughter who is holding on to 
his hand. Perhaps this little diagram 
on the board will help you to see how the 
clauses are used. Which one do you think the 
straight line represents, Harold? 

Harold—The independent clause, “My grand- 
mother gave me $3.00 for Christmas.” 


Teacher—And the slanting line? 


Harold—The dependent clause, “which I spent 
for a pair of skates.” 


Teacher—Good. I think you will all enjoy 
making this new form of sentence and also find- 
ing examples in your textbooks, and in the mag- 
azines you are reading. Let us see if you can 
find complex sentences in your histories. 

Alice—Here is one, I think:—‘Lafayette, 
who was a young French noble, decided to come 
to America to help the cause of independence.” 

Teacher—Yes. Can you select the clauses? 

Alice—“Lafayette decided to come to America 
to help the cause of independence” is the most 
important thought and is in the independent 
clause, and “who was a young French noble” 
isn’t quite so important and is in the dependent 
clause. 

Teacher—Well thought out. Try making it 
into one of the and sentences and see which you 
like the better. 


Henry—“Lafayette was a young French noble 
and he came to America to help the cause of in- 
dependence.” I like the first sentence better. 
It’s better connected. 


Teacher—Yes, any one can make the com- 
pound sentence in which all of the thoughts 
seem of equal importance but it takes more skill 
and thought to make these complex sentences. 
However, they add so much variety and smooth- 
ness to our writing and speaking that I think 
it is worth our while to learn to use them read- 
ily: For our lesson to-morrow I have put several 
sentences on the board. Some are groups of 
two short simple sentences, and others, long 
sentences which you can change in form to get 
rid of the and. I should like to have you write 
them as complex senténces and then decide 
which form you think is the better, the one on 
the board or your form. 


SENTENCES ON BOARD 


1. We got a radio set for Christmas. We have 
great fun with it every night. 

2. I stayed one week with my cousin in Chi- 
cago. Then I went to Peoria for the rest of my 
vacation. 


3. I am reading Treasure Island. My father 
gave it to me for Christmas. 

4. I like Hans Brinker very much. . It tells go 
many interesting things about Holland. 

5. I have finished embroidering a handker. 
chief and I am going to give it to my mother for 
her birthday. 

6. Roosevelt was a very sickly boy and yet he 
became a strong, rugged man through exercise 
and outdoor life. 

In later lessons the teacher may explain the 
use of adverbial and adjective clauses, showing 
that they are used like the adjective and adver. 
bial word and phrase modifiers, but that they 
express the thought more fully. Much drill 
should be given in changing, amplifying, and 
condensing sentences and in selecting good com- 
plex sentences from books and magazines. The 
children’s written work should be corrected with 
this thought in mind, and suggestions made that 
a certain sentence can be changed to a complex 
form or that two short simple sentences can he 
made into one better complex sentence. The 
teacher should not lose sight of the fact that the 
reason for teaching complex sentences is to help 
the pupil to use better sentence forms in his 
writing and speaking. 

A device that helps the children to distinguish 
between the two clauses is to put parenthese 
around the dependent clause, thus: During vaca- 
tion I visited my cousin, (who lives in Chicago.) 

This lesson could be extended if necessary over 
two or three days; of course, much drill and re 
view will be needed for weeks and months to fix 
the use of the complex sentence. 


The Cross-Fraction Puzzle 
By Annie May Mercer 


THE cross-fraction puzzle is a little device 
which may be used for drill in the addition 
subtraction, multiplication, and division of frac 
tions. It appeals to the puzzle interest of chil- 
dren ten, eleven, and twelve years of age; it als 
gives them a great deal of satisfaction, because 
at the same time the problem is being solved it is 
also being checked. When the child finishes the 
solving of the problem, he will know immediately 
whether or not his answer is correct. Two kind 
of checks can be made on the problem—one 
each answer given and one on the entire prob 
lem. This will be illustrated through the fo: 
lowing puzzle in addition: 


Form I—Unsolved Form II—Solved 
C4 ht tee 
4+ %=(1 Bi t= 
4+ ]J=1 ] C. ¥% +[1]=[1%) 


In Form II the horizontal lines are numberel 
A, B, C. The vertical lines are numbered I, II, Ill 

First, we add the horizontal line A. Wht 
fraction added to 4% will equal 544? To find th 
answer we subtract 4% from 5% which equals 
In line A we write 1% in the brackets, with re 
ink. Now we check our problem to see if our a 
swer is correct. To check an answer in an add: 
tion problem we subtract, as will be show? 
54—1%4=-'%; therefore, our answer to horizontd 
line A is correct. (It will be noted that two a 
swers are given in the make-up of the puzzle- 
the answer to horizontal line A and vertical lit 
I. These answers must be given in order to sol? 
the puzzle.) 

Second, we add the vertical line J. The % ™ 
the brackets, plus the % below it, equals 
(%+%=%). We have our % given in the 








make-up of the puzzle, therefore, we do not ha’? 
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to write that answer. However, to prove our 
answer, we Subtract 4% from %, which equals 4. 
(—'2—=%¥e). Vertical line J is correct. 

Third, we add vertical line JJ. %+%2=1. We 
write the 1 in the brackets, as shown in the ex- 
ample, with red ink. Check— 1—%4—¥%; there- 
fore, our answer to vertical line J] is correct. 

Fourth, we add horizontal line B. 12+%4=1. 
We write the 1 in brackets, with red ink. Check— 
1—',="%; therefore, horizontal line B is correct. 

Fifth, we add vertical line J/J. 5% plus our 1 
inthe brackets below it equals 154. (54+1=—1%.) 
We write the 154 in the brackets, with red ink. 
Check—154—1—%; therefore, vertical line JJ] 
is correct. 

Sixth, we add horizontal line C. %% plus the 
1 in the bracket equals 1%. (%+1=—1%.) 
Check— 1544—1—5%. We also got 15% by adding 
vertical line JJ7, so we do not need to write 15% 
again. Therefore, our entire problem is correct. 
If we get the same answer by adding horizontal 
line C as we do by adding vertical line JJ, our 
problem is correct. 

Here are two practice examples in addition: 





(14%=% [14+%=% 
4+%=1 J y+ 4% = J 
“+t J=0 1] +1 J=1 1 


The same directions are used in solving the 
puzzles in subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
‘ion except that we have a different process. For 
instance, in subtraction, we-subtract to find the 
answer and add to check the answer. In multi- 
plication, we multiply to find the answer and di- 
vide to check our answer. In division, we divide 
to find the answer and multiply to check the 
answer, 

Below are some puzzles in subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division: 











SUBTRACTION 

Unsolved Solved 

| I 2=%» I'%.IJ— 42 = Ao 
w—H2=I( | A2 — %e =(%A) 
4—[ J=L J Yy% —[Y2I=[%) 

MULTIPLICATION 
Unsolved Solved 
LIX %= Ke [AIX %* = Me 
%xX%=—[ |} wm xX & = (4) 
% XC J=[ ] % X[%J=—[%,] 
DIVISION 

Unsolved Solved 
[ l+{45= 2 [(4%s]-As= 2 
A;+Y%,=[ ] %5 -Y,=([2) 
4+[]=1] 4 --[4]=[1] 


Number Puzzle 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


My whole has twelve letters, and is the name 
of a continent. 

My 11, 6, 3, is what we ride in. 

My 2, 12, 4, is a grain. 

My 7, 12, 1, is a grown-up boy. 

My 5, 8, is a pronoun. 

My 9, 10, 11, 8, is a common article of food. 

My 4, 6, 3, is sometimes used on roofs. 

My 11, 12, 4, is a domestic animal. 

My 9, 6, 4, and 7, 10, 11, 8, are small, trouble- 
some animals. 

My 11, 6, 7, 8, 3, 12, takes our pictures. 

My 5, 12, 4, we wear on the head. 

My 5, 10, 4, is to strike. 

My 11, 2, 4, is a small bed. 

My 4, 5, 10, 1, is not thick. 

My 5, 2, 7, 8, is the best place on earth. 

Answer: North America. 


Efficiency in Teaching Spelling 
By Blanche Applebee 


“7° you have the same spelling lesson every 

day?” the principal inquired one morn- 
ing. “Every time I’ve been in this room during 
the past week those same words have been on 
the board.” 

The sixth grade teacher smiled. “Not every 
day, but, as we do have the same lesson for an 
entire week, your question has some justifica- 
tion,” she replied. 

“Go on,” said the principal. “Undoubtedly 
this seeming madness is, in reality, a new meth- 
od of teaching spelling and, judging from the 
phonetic and Esperanto samples I’ve been re- 
ceiving from pupils all these years, such would 
be welcomed.” 

But the other objected: “It’s very far from 
being a new method, since it’s merely an appli- 
cation of drill and supervised study. Although 
it may be rather an unusual combination of the 
two methods, it’s certainly not new in any basic 
sense.” 

“Those are fine words,” said the principal, 
“and at any other time I might listen and be- 
lieve. But in a case of this kind nothing con- 
vinces me save results. In other words—does 
this ‘unusual combination of basic principles’ 
work ?” : 

“You may decide that for yourself,” was the 
reply. “Here is a set of language compositions 
taken up this morning. I haven’t looked at 
them yet. Take them home and check up on the 
misspelled words.” 

Next morning the principal brought back the 
papers. “In the language of standardized tests,” 
she said, “my report would read as follows: 
There were 18 cases; R. of misspelled words, 
0-13; Median, 3: Mean, 4. Considering it 
another way: On the eighteen papers there 
were about 3000 words; number misspelled, 80, 
or about 2%. But in my own language, it 
worked! Greater praise have I none. Is it pat- 
ented, or may I have instructions and permis- 
sion to-go and do likewise?” “No, and yes,” 
was the smiling answer. “The plan has the 
merit of being readily adapted to any grade or 
any combination of grades, but I will outline it 
as I used it in my sixth grade. 

“First I compiled the spelling material to be 
presented during the year. This was taken 
from the standard requirements for sixth grade 
and also included all review lists for lower 
grades. In addition, I used several lists pre- 
pared by spelling authorities such as the ‘hun- 
dred demons’ compiled by Jones, and Dr. Ayres’ 
lists. This compilation was greatly facilitated 
by use of The Efficiency Speller. In regard to 
making out this year’s assignment there is one 
point to be borne in mind: Better to do a 
reasonable amount well than to ‘cover’ a great 
deal in a slipshod fashion. 

“Having compiled my list I divided it into 
thirty divisions. Thirty, because I planned to 
devote the lesson periods of five days to one di- 
vision, and allow one day for review. This ap- 
portionment was made on the basis of a thirty- 
six week school year. 

“Although each division is to cover five peri- 
ods, as I have said, not all pupils require that 
much time. My plan, among other things, en- 
ables me to take advantage of that fact, and it is 
done as follows: When a pupil writes a lesson 
two consecutive times without a mistake, it 
would seem safe to assume that further study 
of that group is a waste of his time. Therefore 
he has that period for other work, while those 


who need additional help in spelling get the ex- 
tra time of the spelling period. Ordinarily, this 
time is wasted, as much of it falls to those very 
pupils who do not need it. 

“The greater part of my twenty-minute spell- 
ing period is devoted to supervised study, Dur- 
ing the first and second days this is general and 
carried on along the usual lines; pronunciation, 
syllablication, blind spots, etc. By the third 
period, however, you have narrowed your class 
down to those who need special help, since your 
‘born’ spellers have their two perfect lessons and 
are automatically excused. You have, also, elimi- 
nated your non-difficult words, as most of the 
pupils have mastered them. Therefore, remain- 
ing periods may be devoted to the needs of in- 
dividual pupils. 

“Pupils are required to keep a list of all words 
missed to present at the study period. I begin 
with the first word on the list and study it with 
all pupils who missed it the previous day; then 
go on to the next, continuing until all are studied 
that were missed. The procedure is about as 
follows: The pupil states his mistake in writ- 
ing the word and, working from that, an at- 
tempt is made to present its correct form, using 
the various means of visualization, oral repeti- 
tion, and oral repetition accompanied by the cor- 
rect writing movements. Sometimes all three 
are used, depending upon the word and the pu- 
pil’s mistake in it. There are for certain words 
little devices that are helpful, such as the fact 
that there is a ‘lie’ in believe, and a ‘pie’ in piece. 
Every teacher knows many others, and they all 
help. 

“By the fifth day your number has dwindled 
to the few that are like the poor, in being ‘al- 
ways with us.’ But under this plan you have 
time for the special, painstaking assistance such 
cases require. The improvement in the spelling 
of this group has been the outstanding feature 
of this method. 

“Each pupil keeps the list of words as a means 
of reference and review preparation. He checks 
on this list each word which he misses in the re- 
view lesson and thus knows, not only those upon 
which study is needed, but also those that do 
not require it; the latter is equally as important 
as the former, but is not always so recognized. 
I also check up after each review on my own 
list, placing opposite each word the number of 
pupils who failed in writing it correctly. This 
serves as a guide in making up review lists after 
each word has been used once in that connection. 

“You will notice that in my lists there are no 
strictly phonetic words. The omission is in- 
tentional, for I have found that children have 
very little difficulty with such words. Natu- 
rally, there is some, but not enough to warrant 
their especial presentation. 

“The daily record made for each division is 
kept for each child; opposite the pupil’s name the 
number of mistakes for the daily lesson is placed. 
That is his individual desk record and it is read- 
ily available for comparison or other purposes. 
At the bottom of the daily column I foot the 
total errors. The increase or decrease in the 
amount of these totals provides an easy way of 
checking up on one’s presentation methods.” 

“As easy as that?” inquired the principal, in- 
credulously as the other finished. And, upon 
being assured that it was, went on with a sigh 
of relief, “To my mind that’s the best thing 
about it. So many so-called ‘classroom methods 
and devices’ are like high-priced motor cars. 
‘It isn’t the first cost—it’s the upkeep.’ But yours 
seems much like the car I own—no extras, but 
it gets you there and back.” 
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Christmas in America 
By Elizabeth Spencer 


The stage is set with living-room fur- 
niture. At the center back is a picture | 
frame two yards, six inches high, one | 
and one-half yards wide. Fastened 
to the back of the frame, acting as a 
screen to the picture, is theatrical 
gauze in natural color. Linen scrim 
answers the purpose, or white mosquito 
netting without bars may be used. Back 
of the frame, sheets are hung for back- | 
ground and sides of the picture, thus 
boxing in for pictures, a space the | 
width of the framed space and about 
five feet deep. 

Light from an electric light bulb | 
above the picture passes through a 
piece of gelatin placed below the bulb. 
The gelatin may be secured from a 
theatrical supply company. Different 
colors of gelatin may be used for differ- 
ent pictures if desired. 

Much is added to the effect of the 
picture of the English waits singing, 
and of the picture of the Candle in the 
Window, if an imitation French win- 
dow is cut from paper and fastened 
just back of the theatrical gauze. 

The song “Santa Claus Is Coming” 
is found in Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book, No. 2, published by Churchill- 
Grindell Company, Platteville, Wisc. 
“A Letter to Santa Claus,” “The Leg- 
end of the Fir Tree,” and “Once Un- 
to the Shepherds,” are in Songs of the 
Child World, No. 1, John Church Com- 
pany, New York, publishers. “O, 
Come Ail Ye Faithful,” “Silent Night,” 
“Luther’s Cradle Hymn,” and “Joy to 
the World” may be found in The 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs, F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company, and in 
many church hymnals. Other songs 
may be substituted where the ones 
mentioned are not available. 





CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


‘CoLUMBIA—Dressed in 2 robe of red, 
white, and blue bunting with flowing 
sleeves. She might well be dressed in 
a drapery of sheets with a sash of 
bunting in the national colors over her 
shoulder. She carries a wand wound 
with tin foil and tinsel. The wand is 
tipped with a silver star—tin foil edged 
with tinsel. On her head she wears a 
crown with a large star in front, all of 
the same “silver.” 

THE CHRISTMAS FarrY—A wee girl | 
dressed in white, with tinsel wound | 
about her head. She carries a small | 
wand, a miniature of the one carried by 
Columbia. 

THE Gmrts WHo Cover THE PICTURE | 
—Each is draped with two sheets. 
their heads they wear silver crowns 
like the one worn by Columbia. They 
carry three Christmas wreaths. As 
they cover the picture each carries a 
wreath in her outside hand, and, to- 
gether, they hold the third wreath be- 
tween them. As they step aside, one 
takes the third wreath and holds it 
over her own—each holding her wreath 
before her with both hands. 

Esquimaux—Dressed in short fur 
coats and fur caps. 

SHEPHERDS—Wear gunnysacks over 
their own clothes, and over the gunny 
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bans. Cardboard crooks are fastened 
to sticks some five feet long, and the 
whole wrapped with regular wrapping 
paper. 

THREE WisE MEN—Draped with por- 
tieres or couch covers, and each car- 
ries metal box; turbans on heads. 

SINGERS IN PROCESSIONAL — The 
stars, carried high by the children who 
march in singing, “O, Come, All Ye 
Faithful,” are edged with tinsel. They 


| are fastened to slats taken from the 


ends of shades. The slats are covered 
with white paper. 


THE PLAY 


(The clock strikes eleven. Columbia, 
with star-tipped wand, steps in front 
of the curtain.) 

CoLuMBIA—We present to you this 
Christmas Eve the Christmas custom 
and legends of many lands. The 


Christ, whose coming we celebrate at | 


Christmastide, took from every source 


' the best and converted it to still higher 


uses. So would America take from 
every land the best for her children. 

(Columbia pauses, and stands as 
though listening to far distant sounds.) 

CoLumMBiA—Methinks I hear sweet 
music. Perhaps it is the little English 
waits singing on Christmas Eve. If 
so it be, we bid them enter. 

(Children can be heard in the dis- 
tance singing “O, Come All Ye Faith- 
ful.” The singing becomes more dis- 
tinct until they can be heard just out- 
side the open door at the back of the 
auditorium. Columbia raises her wand, 
and all the children not in the pictures 
enter. They carry stars aloft, and 
march slowly down the aisles singing 
“O, Come All Ye Faithful.” When all 
are standing in their places, Columbia 
lowers her wand and all are seated. 
The clock strikes twelve. The curtain 
parts and Coiumbia steps back into a 
living room, at the center back of 
which is a picture frame, with two 
girls draped in white standing before 
it, and a wee Christmas Fairy with her 
star-tipped wand at one side. On the 
last stroke of twelve, sleigh bells can 
be heard in the distance. Nearer and 
nearer comes the jingle of the bells un- 
til Santa can be heard calling to his 
reindeer.) 

SANTA (off stage)— 

“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, 
Prancer! and Vixen! 





On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder 


and Blitzen! 


To the top of the porch, to the top 
On 


of the wall! 
away, all!” 


| Then dogs can be heard barking, and 
| two little Esquimaux, almost out of 
| breath, dash in. One is the Little 
| Esquimau, and one is the Wee Esqui- 
mau—still smaller.) 

LITTLE EsquiMaU—Where is he? We 
have lost him. 

CoLUMBIA—Lost whom, my children? 
And what are you doing away down 
here from Esquimau Land? 


| sacks, sheep-lined coats turned wrong | 
| side out. On their heads they have tur- | he is. 





| 
| 


| figures step to either side of the frame. 





,mas Eve. 
(The sound of the bells dies away. | 
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Wee Esquimau—We don’t know who | 


LITTLE EsQuimMAu—Every year an 
old man in a sleigh, with reindeer, goes 
dashing by, and we hear him cry, 
“Merry Christmas.” This year we got 
on our sleds and followed him. He | 
went so fast nearly all our dogs died | 
trying to keep up. We just saw him 
go up on top of the house, and we} 
waited for him but he did not come 
down at all. 

Wee Esquimau—Who is he? And | 
what is Christmas? And whom did we | 
hear singing? 

CoLUMBIA—It is a long, long story, 
children. But sit down, and we will 
tell you the story of the Christ Child, 
whose coming we celebrate. The music 
you heard was that of the little Eng- 
lish waits singing a Christmas carol. 
(The Esquimaux are seated on rugs on 
the opposite side of the platform, and 
Columbia steps to the front and speaks | 
to the children who have marched in.) | 

CoLUMBIA—Will one of you tell us | 
why you sing? 

(Two boys in the audience answer, | 
“We will.” As they are going to the 
platform Columbia waves her wand. | 
In response, the Christmas Fairy waves 
her wand as she steps before the two 
draped figures in front of the picture 
frame. In response to her wand these 





In response to the wands, all footlights 
but the red have been turned off, and 
lights back of the frame are turned on. 
There within the frame is a living pic- 
ture of six little singers dressed for the 
out-of-doors. The light for the picture 
passes through blue gelatin. The pic- 
ture effect is much increased by the 
fact that the children are seen through 
theatrical gauze, in the natural color, 
which is placed just back of the pic- 
ture frame. The “singers” hold their 
pose until the fairy waves her wand 
for the draped figures to cover the 
frame, and the picture lights to be 
turned off.) 

First Wait—We are not “little Eng- 
lish waits.” We are American waits. 
In England and other countries of 
Europe, many hundreds of years ago, 
story tellers and minstrels were the 
only people who could go from one 
country to another. Minstrels were 
the men who sang stories. And now in 
England the children who go about at 
Christmas time singing stories of | 
Jesus are called Christmas waits—and | 
the people love them just as they loved | 
the minstrels. 


SEcoND Wait—In America we go to | 








the h f old le, and to th 
Now, dash away, dash away, dash | . a en > 


homes of the sick, to sing on Christ- 
So I think we are really 
American Christmas waits. 

(Wand for girls to cover picture. 
Always this means that Columbia 
waves her wand, then the Christmas 
Fairy steps before the frame and waves 
her wand. In response, the draped 
figures step before the picture, the pic- 
ture lights are turned off, and those in 
charge of the pictures get the next one 
ready. If more light is desired on the 





stage while no picture is being shown, 






December 197; 


this is also the signal for turning m 
the needed lights.) 


LITTLE Esquimau—Why did that oli good 


man have a green tree on the back of 
his sleigh? 

CoLUMBIA—That was Santa Claw, 
children. Will someone tell us of the 
Christmas tree? 


(Wand for picture. Columbia dog 
not wave her wand until the child ix 
the audience who has answered “I will" 
to her question, has reached the plat. 
form and is ready to speak. The pic. 
ture then seen is a decorated Christmy 
tree with two little children, one u 
each side, looking longingly at toy 
hung high in the tree.) 

Cuitp—An old, old legend woul 
make St. Winfried the one who gave is 
the evergreen tree for our Christmas 
tree. St. Winfried was in the forest, 
and around him were many people who 
had just become Christians. Near 
him was a great oak tree which the 
people had used in their worship of 
other gods. St. Winfried took an ax 
and cut into this tree. Just then a 
mighty wind came and took the great 
tree up by its roots. After it had 


| fallen, St. Winfried looked—and there 


behind the big tree stood a little fir 
tree pointing up to heaven. He 
thought, “What a beautiful tree to use 
to celebrate Christ’s birth,” and he said, 
“This little tree, a young child of the 
forest, shall be your holy tree to-night. 
It is your wood of peace, for your 
houses are built of fir. It is the sign 
of an endless life, for its leaves are 
evergreen. See how it points upwar 
to heaven. Let this be called the tree 
of the Christ Child. Gather about it, 
not in the wild wood but in your ow 
homes, then it will shelter no deeds of 
blood, but loving gifts and rites of 
kindness.” 

(Wand for girls to cover picture. As 
the child who told the legend of the 
Christmas leaves, a group of children 
pass to the platform unannounced and 
sing “The Legend of the Fir Tree.”) 

WEE EsquimMau—Tell us about Sant 
Claus. Why does he go up on top 0 
the house? 


CoLumMBIA—I thought I heard somé 


children singing about how Sania 
Claus gets in. Is there such a song, 
children? 


Group oF Boys—We can sing one. 
(Wand for picture. This is a pit 


ture of the conventional Santa Claus 


with an extra large pack on his back 
The boys come up, half from each 8 
of the platform. Those going up ff 
the right stand on a line running até 
angle from the right side of the P 
ture to the right front corner of * 
platform; those going from the left, 
a line from left of picture to left fr 
corner of platform. The boys are ca" 
ful not to take their eyes off Sav 
Claus while they sing.) 


(Song—“A Letter to Santa Claus.” 
CoLumMBIA—Someone should tell © 
little visitors how Santa Claus re 
got to America. 


Turee Girts—We can tell about § 
Nicholas. 


CoLUMBIA—Come ‘right along. 
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Fist Girt—They tell us that Santa | 
Claus really came to America from 
folland. The Dutch people brought 
him over with them when they came to 
America. In Holland he was called St. 
Nicholas. The real St. Nicholas—long, 
jng, long ago—they tell us, was a 
god bishop in Asia Minor. St. 
Nicholas, in Holland, dressed in very 
fne clothes, and did not come on 
Christmas Eve but on St. Nicholas Eve, 
which is the fifth of December. When 
he left, the children would look all over 
for him but could not find him—just as 
we look for Santa Claus, and cannot 
find him. 

(Wand for girls to cover picture.) 
Wee EsquimAu—Doesn’t he come 
back at all? 

SeconD GiRL—Yes, but they do not 
se him. That night they set their 
wooden shoes outside the door or on a 
table. They stuff some hay in the 
shoes for St. Nicholas’ horse, just as 
we put hay outside the door for Santa’s 
reindeer. St. Nicholas comes in the 
night, and in the morning the shoes are 
full. 

(Wand for picture. On a small 
stand are two wooden shoes. A little 
girl stands beside them with a handful 
of hay which she is just putting into a 
shoe.) 

Wee Esquimau—Do children in 
America put out their wooden shoes? 
Top Girar—No,: we hang up our 
stockings. Which do you think would 
be better? 

‘LrtteE Esqurmau—I think 
would be better—they hold more. 


(Wand for girls to cover picture.) 


shoes 


THIRD GIRL— 

In Holland children set their shoes 
This night outside the door; 
These wooden shoes Knecht Clobes 

sees, 
And fills them from his store. 


' On handy hook or nail; 
And Santa Claus, when all is still, 


Will plump them, without fail. 
Speak out, you ‘“Sobersides,” 
speak out, 


And let us hear your views; 
Between a stocking and a shoe, 
What do you see to choose? 


One instant pauses Sobersides, 
A little sigh to fetch— 
“Well, seems to me a stocking’s 
best, 
For wooden shoes won’t stretch.” 
Edith M. Thomas. 
_lirttz Esquimau—I guess a stock- 
Ng would be better. 
(Wand for picture. This picture is 
fa fireplace made more realistic by 
weans of pieces of wood, electric light 








wuld, and red paper. A little girl at 
“ch side is hanging a stocking, while 
‘third girl sits on the floor watching 
them.) 

CoLums1a—Who can sing or tell us 
about hanging up stockings? 

Group or Boys—We can. (The boys 
% to platform, half from each side, and 
. Up to watch the picture as they 
n0, a8 did the boys who sang before. 

¥ sing “Santa Claus Is Coming.) 

(Wand for girls to cover picture.) 
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But here we hang our stockings up | 





pte Poem “Shoe or Stocking” 
fon M. 


is used by 





ssion of, and by arrangement with, Hough- | 
iffin Company, the authorized publishers.) | 
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Wee Esquimau—Do you have to 
have a fireplace if you hang up your 
stocking? 

CoLUMBIA—No, but in England you 
have to have a fireplace if you have a 
yule log. 

WEE Esquimau—What is a yule log? 

CoLUMBIA—Who can tell about the 
yule log? 

CHILD IN AUDIENCE—I can. 

(Wand for picture. Stockings have 
been removed from fireplace, but the 
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GirL—I do. 

(Wand for picture. A sheaf of rye 
or wheat is fastened to the top of @ 
pole. Toy birds are tied to it as 
though eating. Two boys dressed for 
the out-of-doors stand, one at each side, 
looking up at the birds. One boy is 
pointing at the birds.) 

Girt—In Denmark, and other north- 
ern countries of Europe, a sheaf of 
rye is put on a pole at Christmas time 
for the birds. At this time even the 
birds that are supposed to be harmful 
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Scenes from “Christmas in America” 


—__—_. 


Upper row (left to right): The birds’ Christmas tree; bell ringers; shepherds. 


Center: Girls who cover pictures. Lower row: 


Boys placing candle in the window; 


three Wise Men bearing gifts. 


imitation fire is still there. Two boys, 
dressed for the out-of-doors, are carry- 
ing a log about four feet long. 
boy is kneeling, his end of the log 
touching the floor. The other boy has 
not begun to lower the other end of the 
log. A third boy stands with cap held 
aloft in honor of the yule log.) 

Cuitp—In England, each Christmas, 
a great log is hauled to the home to be 
burned during the Christmas-time. 
Pieces of the yule log of the Christmas 
before are used to light the new log. 
In the old days it was supposed to pro- 
tect the family from all evil. As it was 
being hauled to the home, those meet- 
ing it took off their hats in its honor. 
As it entered the home, the minstrels 
would sing a Christmas song. Where 
there were no minstrels, each member 
of the family, in turn, would sit upon 
the log and sing a yuletide song. 

(Wand for girls to cover picture.) 

LITTLE EsquimAu—When we were 
coming here—away up north we saw 
some rye on a pole, and birds were eat- 
ing it. Did that have something to do 
with Christmas? 


CoLUMBIA—Does anyone know? 


One | 





are not bothered, and all birds have 
enough to eat. 

(Wand for girls to cover picture.) 

COLUMBIA— People from the far 
north countries have carried this beau- 
tiful custom to us. 

GIRL (speaking to Columbia, and giv- 
ing real name of the girl who is to fol- 
low)—Wanda can tell the little boys 
about birds’ Christmas trees. 

CoLUMBIA—Wanda (giving real girl’s 
name), will you tell us of Christmas 
trees for the birds? 


(Wand for picture. A branch of 
evergreen is tied to a pole, It is dec- 
orated with strings of pop corn and 
cranberries. An apple and small bits 
of cotton hang from it. Two boys in 
out-of-door dress are looking up at it. 
They stand in an easy pose, their heads 
a little to one side, their hands in their 
pockets.) 


Girt (Wanda) —Some places in 
America where there is no wheat or 
rye, they have a birds’ Christmas tree 
of evergreen. On the tree there is 
cotton for their nests, and also pop 
corn, cranberries and apples. Under 
the tree there is a pan of water. 
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(Wand for girls to cover picture.) 

WEE Esquimau—An Indian told us 
that deer kneel on Christmas Eve. Do 
they? 

CoLuMBIA—There is a legend, little 
boy, that on Christmas Eve all cattle 
kneel because Christ was born in a 
stable—and even that they have the 
power of speech. It is but a legend, 
little boy. 

(A boy comes running in and speaks 
to Columbia.) 

Bory—Do not forget to tell them about 
the band playing on Christmas morn- 
ing. 

CoLUMBIA—Yes, child. Who can tell 
them of our carols from church towers 
Christmas morning? 

(Wand for picture. Three boys with 
the heaviest possible out-of-door cos- 
tume are standing with side view to 
audience. The first one has a drum, 
the second a trombone, and the third a 
cornet, Ail stand as though playing.) 

SECOND CuHILD—In a tower eight hun- 
dred years old on the coast of Den- 
mark the town band each Christmas 
morning at sunrise plays four Christ- 
mas hymns, one to each of the four 
corners of the world, so that “no one 
will be forgotten.” And then the bells 
ring. 

(As the two leave the platform the 
Wee Esquimau goes to Columbia and 
addresses her.) 


WeE Esquimau—lI want to hear the 
band play Christmas morning. 

COLUMBIA—It is too far for you to 
go to Denmark, my little boy. But I 
would that the bands might be playing 
from every church tower in America 
when the sun comes up on Christmas 
morning. 

(Wand for girls to cover picture.) 

LITTLE EsquIMAU—Tell us how there 
came to be a Christmas. 

CoLumBIA—Of course, children, you 
shall hear the story of the first Christ- 
mas. Who will tell the story of the 
shepherds and the angels? Every 
child in America should know that. 

ALL THE CHILDREN—We will. 


(Wand for picture. Beside a camp- 
fire made with sticks, a light, and some 
red tissue paper, two shepherdz with 
their crooks are seated. A third shep- 
herd, standing, is gazing off into the 
distance as though on guard.) 

(In unison the children repeat from 
memory Luke 2: 8-14, beginning, “And 
there were in the same country,” and 
ending with, “good will toward men.”) 


(All sing without being announced 
“Once unto the Shepherds,” “Hark! The 
Herald Angels Sing.” 

(Wand for girls to cover picture.) 

WEE EsquimMAu—Did they find the 
baby? 

CoLuMBIA— Yes, child. But you 
should know the story of the Wise Men. 
Will my children please tell them this 
story? 

(Wand for picture. The three Wise 
Men stand in a row, with side to audi- 
ence. Each holds his gift before him. 
With heads lifted, they are gazing into 
the far distance, as though at the star.) 

(In unison the children repeat from 
memory Matt. 2: 1-2, beginning, “Now 
when Jesus was born,” and ending with 
“Are come to worship him.” They 
continue, in unison, with Matt. 2:9-11, 
beginning with “When they had heard 
the king.’’) 
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(Wand for girls to cover 
When the children repeat “rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy,” the wand 
is waved for covering the picture. This 
does not interfere with the Bible read- 
ing which continues, ending with, 


£1 
Ui 


picture. | 


“gold, and frankincense and myrrh.”) | 


(Wand for picture. Back of the 


manger, which is set at an angle and | 


filled with hay, 
slightly over the manger. 
covered with a soft silk, hidden in the 
hay, will throw a sort of radiance over 
Mary’s face.) 

(All sing unannounced 
Night” very softly.) 

LittLte EsquimaAu—Are there any 


sits Mary, bending 


“Silent 


songs for little children to sing about | 


Jesus and Christmas? 

CoLuMBIA—Will some of my little 
girls sing “Luther’s Cradle Hymn”? 

LiTtLeE Girts—We will. 

(Wand for girls to cover picture.) 

{A group of little girls, carrying 
their dolls as carefully as mothers 
would carry their babes, go slowly to 
the platform and seat themselves on 
the floor. With eyes never leaving 
their dollies, very softly they sing 
“Luther’s Cradle Hymn” rocking their 
dolls as they sing. At the close of the 
song, the dolls evidently being asleep, 
the little girls tiptoe to their seats very 
slowly, without once looking away from 
the sleeping dolls.) 

(Wand for picture. A large, red 
Christmas candle is on a stand lighted. 
At one side stands a little boy, his hand 
on the candle, watching the flame. 
About a foot away, on the opposite side, 
stands a little girl holding her doll. 
She, too, is looking at the flame.) 

(The Wee Esquimau goes to the pic- 
ture, stands watching for a moment, 
then turns to Columbia.) 

WEE Esquimau—Why is that candle 
in the window? 

CoLuMBIA—Will someone tell 
legend of the Christmas Candle? 

Four Girts—We will. 

First Gint—tThere is a legend that 
each Christmas Eve the Christ Child 
goes to every home—no matter how 
stormy the night. Those who would 
bid him welcome, place a candle in the 
window. 

Seconp Girt—Someone says that 
when anyone comes to you for help at 
Christmas time, if you refuse him help 
you are refusing the Christ Child. 

THirp Gmi— 

*“Why is it, Lord, that your feet 


the 


delay? 

Did you forget that this was the 
day? 

Then soft in the silence a Voice he 
heard: 

‘Lift up your heart, for I kept my 
word. 

Three times I came to your friend- 
ly door; 

Three times my shadow was on 
your floor. 


I was the beggar with bruised feet; 
I was the woman you gave to eat; 
I was the child on the homeless 
street!’” 
FourtH Girt—“Inasmvch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


(Wand for girls to cover picture.) | 
The Great Guest Comes,” by Edward | 


° (From “ 
Markham, ) 


A flashlight | 
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(Two wee girls, each carrying a big 
red Christmas candle, pass to the plat- 
form and recite together.) 

LITTLE GIRLS— 

“Put a candle in the window 
That the little Christ may know 
That someone will bid him wel- 
come 
To this dear old world below. 


“Let it shine, clear and bright, 
Through a dark and dreary 
night. 
Put a candle in the window, 
For the Christ Child comes to- 
night.” 


(The little girls give a candle to each 
of the Esquimauz.) 

LITTLE EsquimMAu—I will. 

WEE EsquimAau—I will, too. (Then 
he addresses Columbia.) Why do the 
bells ring after the band quits playing 
on Christmas morning? 

CoLuMBIA—Little boy, they are ring- 
ing out the old things that are not 


good, and ringing in the blessed things 


Christ came to bring. 


(Wand for picture. The picture 
shows two wee girls in white, in the act 
of ringing two large white bells hung 
above their heads. The bell at the left 
hangs higher than the other, and the 
little girl ringing it is taller than the 
other little girl. The girls stand on 
three white-covered steps. The girl 
ringing the higher bell stands with one 
foot on the middle step, and one on the 
highest. The other girl has one foot on 
the lowest step and one on the middle. 
Each girl is leaning forward, just 
touching her bell, which is thus tipped 
as though ringing. Each girl keeps her 
eyes on her own bell, her free hand 
reaching back as a balance. Columbia 
steps to the front of the platform, the 
Christmas Fairy faces front, and the 
two Esquimauz stand side by side at the 
front but on the opposite side of the 
stage from Columbia as Columbia be- 
gins to speak the following lines from 
Tennyson.) 


CoLUMBIA— 
“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
happy bells, 
snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the 
true, 


Ring, across the 








FIG. 1 








FIG. 3 








“Ring out false pride in place and | 
blood, 


The civic slander and the spite; | 
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The Shepherds 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


Ring in the love of truth and | Sleeping in the moonlight lie the woolly 


right, 


sheep, 


Ring in the common love ot good.| Watchful are the shepherds, faithfy 


“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier 
hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the 
land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


(All lights are turned on as the chil- 
dren start singing “Joy to the world.” 
All hold positions until curtains close.) 


Christmas Tree Candle Drill 
By Sarah M. Albertson 


guard to keep. 

Not a breeze is stirring leaf on field or 
tree; 

Not a cloud or shadow rests upon the 
lea. 


“Think ye,” asks a shepherd, “night 
was e’er so clear?” 

“Look ye,” comes the answer, “one 
star is so near,” 


| “Wonderful tidings sung by angels 


bright, 


| Harken to the music floating through 


the night.” 


| Softest breezes moying every grass and 


CHaracters—Even number of girls, | 
or boys and girls bearing lighted can- | 


dles (electric). 

Costumes—One half of group in 
white, with evergreen bands on neck 
and sleeve bands. Other half of the 
class in dark green with tinsel on neck 
and sleeve bands. 

Music—Any good march. 

Children enter stage from opposite 
sides and stand in row on each side 
facing each other (Fig. 1). 

Advance to center and bow. Re- 
turn to first position. Repeat 4 times. 

March to front by twos; couple in 
rear leading (Fig. 2), up sides and 
across back of stage. Repeat 4 times. 
On last march around, form straight 
line across back of platform. 

Advance to front and retreat back- 
ward. Repeat 4 times. On last ap- 
proach to front, line separates and 
passes down sides of platform. 

Cross diagonally, intersecting at 
center (Fig. 4). Repeat 4 times. 

Halt, facing rear. Enter a Christ- 
mas Sprite bearing small Christmas 
tree with unlighted candles on it. 
Places tree in center platform and steps 
to rear. Lines face and form semi- 
circle about tree (Fig. 4). Remain 
standing 4 counts. 

Advance by twos (one from each 
side); light candles on tree. 

Kneel, placing candle on floor and 
extending arms toward tree. 























FIG. 4 


Diagram for Christmas Tree Candle Drill 





| 
| 





) 


flower, 
Silence fills the shepherds; 
holy hour, 


tis the 


| “Peace on earth” is chanted from the 


skies above, 
Bands of shining angels sing the song 
of love. 


Onward move the shepherds to where 
the Christ Child sleeps, 

Willingly they journey, forgetful of 
their sheep. 

They find a lowly manger and a baby 
wondrous fair, 

’Tis the lovely Christ Child who is 
sleeping there. 


Useful Things and Clothes 
By Effie Crawford 


“TI wish there’d be a Christmas, once, 
When folks would ever see 

There’s other things a feller wants 
’Sides things to wear for me. 

It’s always gloves, or shirts, or shoes, 
Or somethin’ I can wear, 

Or else a useful article 
That seems to be my share. 


Of course a cap is nice to have 
When it is warm and new, 

But I’d.prefer a coaster sled 
And make my old one do. 

I needed stockings, not a few, 
And ties, I have no doubt, 
But what a joy if I could have 

A ball to kick about. 


A comb is fit for girls, I think, 
But Mother gave me one; 
I’d think she’d know I’d rather have 
Some skates or toy gun. 
Well, maybe folks will learn some 
time— 
They never will, I ’spose— 
That Christmas time means somethia’ 
else 
’Sides useful things and close.” 


The Christmas Elves 


By Marie B. Tambour 


I wonder if you ever 
Saw the busy Christmas elves. 
They are so gay and happy, 
Laughing softly to themselves, 
As they take the presents for us 
Down from Santa Claus’s shelves. 


They have a list of children 
Who’ve been good the whole long 
year; 


‘| And they cram each sock and stocking 


With so much of Christmas cheer 
That there isn’t room in any one 
For a single salty tear. 
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“Only a few 


OW easy it is for something to happen—an overplus of 

the wrong kind of germs or an accident. One starts 

wt in the morning feeling fine, with the world looking like 

a good place in which to live. But this evening—or to- 

morrow—may find one in the hospital, facing a prolonged 

period of inactivity without income and a greatly increased 
expense account. 





One teacher wrote: “On Jan. 14, 1925, I fell and broke 
my right arm. I was unable to perform my duties as a 
teacher for seven and four-sevenths weeks. Words do not 
express what the T. C. U. benefits meant to me at this 


time,” 


Another wrote: “After being in the T. C. U. for five 
years I had almost persuaded myself it was useless for me 
togoon, when I suddenly found myself in the hospital with- 
dutan income. The more than generous check I received 
from you at the end of four weeks’ confinement was like a 
burst of sunshine.” 


You may have a similar experience. Thousands of others 
do. One teacher in five is disabled each year. 


Remember this—your experience may be similar to those 
quoted above in misfortune, but it cannot be similar in the 


pleasant sequels unless you get protection before something 
happens. \ 


tomorrow 








re | 
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Decide now to become one of those fortunate teachers— 


—Who have no financial worries, due to Accident or Sick- 
ness. 
—Who have a regular income in time of need. 


Take the advice of Miss Etael Mary Ewell, Montgomery, Ala., 


who wrote: “If you have never carried the T. C. U. Umbrella 
along with you, I advise you to secure one at once, no delay. I 
have carried one for a long time and find it a wonderful help 
when the rainy days come.” 


The time will come when a check from the T. C. U. will mean 
more to you than anything else could possibly mean. If you 
want to be on the T. C. U. Payroll in time of need, now is the 
time to find out all about it. 


Free Information 


Just send the coupon in the lower right hand corner for com- 
plete details of T. C. U. Protection. Sending it places you under 
no obligation, but enables us to explain fully and to give you 
copies of hundreds of letters from teachers who have been 
helped by T. C. U. in time of need. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
780 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 


[~ FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 780 T. C. U. Bldg., 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


{ I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send 
| 
| 


me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name...... 3 


MT OREN ere ee : 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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| Jack aside to be fixed! 
| ready for Santa’s pack. 
pushes the empty box and the Jack to 
one side. The other Jacks-in-the-box 
he marshalls smartly to the side of the 
toyshop opposite the entrance.) Era- 
cumnera! Bring in the Teddy Bears! 

ERACUMNERA—Very well, sir! 

(He hops out and returns with the 
Teddy Bears. He stands aside, and 
they march and then line up as did the 
Jacks-in-the-box. Kwikwi passes down 
the line, giving each Bear a resounding 
slap on the back. As each Bear is 
slapped, all, except the last one, squeaks 
like a Teddy Bear. Kwikwi nods ap- 


The rest are 


Toy Inspection 
By Ann Gladys Lloyd 


CHARACTERS 


Kwixwi—A brownie, Santa’s head 
toy maker. 
ERACUMNERA—Another brownie, an 
apprentice toy maker. 
Toys: Groups of 
J ACKS-IN-THE-BOX 
Teppy BEARS 
YEA-YEA DONKEYS 
CUMBACKS 
DoLLs 
FLANNEL ANIMALS 





(Eracumnera | 





provingly as each Bear squeaks. When 
he reaches the last one, which remains 
silent, he shakes his head.) 

KwIkWI—Eracumnera! Set this 
Teddy Bear aside to have his voice 
added! The rest are ready for Santa’s 
pack. (Kracumnera pushes the Teddy 
Bear aside with the Jack that is out-of- 
the-box. The other Teddy Bears he 
marshalls smartly to join the Jacks-in- 
the box.) Eracumnera! Bring in the 
Dolls! 

ERACUMNERA—Very well, sir! (He 
hops out and returns with the Dolls. 
He stands aside and they march once 
| around the toyshop before halting in 








HUMMING Tops | 
(As many children as desired muy | 
compose each group of Toys. If only a 
few children are available for the play- 
let, some of the groups may be 
omitted.) 
Trime—The day before Christmas. 


Nancy Byrp Turner 


n 


Unfailing 


Autce M. Bevertpce 





SS 


PLace—Santa’s toyshop. 
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—————— — 7 
CoSTUMES uv J 
Kwixwt and Eracumnera—Brownie A star a-bove a sta - ble, A song up - on a_—_srihild, 
suits and cabinet makers’ aprons. ' | — - — ; 
JACKS-IN-THE-BOX — Comical false — Fs oe qo —,—1 | bt _. se a 
faces, hats, and jackets. They are in ( ig —6—— i-y —-——# | #———_ig—__ -F-4— 
large square boxes covered with gay ‘ ( ‘ i +o > aa 
wall paper. ) Very {sweet and tender $ i 
Teppy Bears—Brown bear suits and ( gy——riz = ——- — ‘a io por 5 
bear faces to make them look like C2» 2 + —————— ‘a — 
Teddy bears. Tt - , {2 1 - . 
YEA-YEA DONKEYS — Donkey suits, 
ears, tails, and faces. Their necks are 
ringed with a line of black to make 
them look movable. —— ee - ~—t> > ~~ a 
CumBacks — Orange brownie suits = = pp aii 
and caps, crisscrossed with black lines . 
in diamonds. Though the years are man - y, Christ- mas %.th us still! 


Dotts—Fancy doll-like costumes. 





FLANNEL ANIMALS—Rabbit, cat, dog, 
etc., suits stuffed with cotton batting, to 
make them look like toy stuffed ani- 
mals, 

HumMMING Tops—A group of girls in 
white dresses. Their dresses have sev- 




















eral bands of paper or cloth of differ- 





ent colors pasted or sewed around the 
skirts. 


THe PLay 




















. = 4 ] 
(Kwikwi is pacing back and forth | = = = => “= _— aeonce a 
across the toyshop.) Sy — £ —S— ~ = c r—2 = 
Kwikwi—The toys are all finished. Chri . od , 
Good! I must have them brought in rist-mas, fair and love - ly, Shin - ing in our homes, 








for inspection before being put in 
Santa’s pack for distribution to-night. 
Eracumnera! 
(Eracumnera hops in.) 
ERACUMNERA—Sir? 








| me 
(seme a 





KWIkwi—Bring in the Jacks-in-the- 











box! I must satisfy myself they are 








all made right. 

ERACUMNERA—Very well, sir! 

(He hops out and returns with the 
Jacks-in-the-box. He stands aside and 














= -_ } 

the Jacks-in-the-box march smartly == f 

once around the toyshop before they o— — 

halt in a row in front of Kwikwi. Kwi- 

Kwi looks them over critically as they ou the ste, and = ntl the 


march. When they have come to a 
halt, he goes down the line, unhooking 


When-ev-er Christ - mas comes. 


song, 











each lid. As he unhooks the lids the 








Jacks-in-the-box spring up. As each 
springs up all right, Kwikwi nods ap- 
provingly. When he unhooks the last 
lid, the Jack~in-the-box springs out of 











the box onto the floor. Kwikwi jumps 








back in alarm.) 











Kwikwi—Eracumnera! Set this 


Words used by permission of Sunday School Publications. local rights reserved. 
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| and is awake when she sleeps! 














| Flannel Animals he marshalls to joi 
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front of Kwikwi. Their march igs 9,. 
murely tripping and mincing. Wh, 
they have halted, Kwikwi passes doy, 
the line, tipping each Doll’s head back 
As her head is tipped back, each Dol) 
except the last, shuts her eyes. Whe, 
her head is brought back to the usu) 
position, each Doll’s eyes, except thy 
last, fly open. When the last Doll’; 
head is tipped hack, her eyes fly open, 
When her head is brought back inty 
position, they shut again. Kwikwi ho 
nodded approvingly at each Doll. Noy 
he shakes his head bewilderedly.) 
Kwikwi—Eracumnera! Set this do 
aside to have her eyes properly ad 
justed! She sleeps when she is awake 
All the 
rest are ready for Santa’s pack. (Eva. 
umnera pushes the Doll aside with the 
Jack-out-of-the-box. The other Dolls 
he marshalls smartly to join the Jacks. 
in-the-box.) Eracumnera! Bring in 
the Flannel Animals! 
ERACUMNERA—Very well, sir! (He 
hops out and returns with the Flani 
Animals. He steps aside and they 
march and halt as the Jacks-in-the-boz 
did. Kwikwi passes down the lin, 
punching one, tweaking another's ears, 
etc., nodding approvingly. When the 


How 


last animal, which is a dog, is patted m§ giver 
the head, it emits a long-drawnw - 
“meow.” Kwikwi is nonplussed.) with 
Kwikwi—Eracumnera! Set th from 
Flannel Dog aside to have a proper 
how-wow put in its throat! Who eve dull. 
neard of a meowing dog! All the rest 
are ready for Santa’s pack. (Eracun- ward 
nera pushes the Flannel Dog aside with of co 
the Jack-out-of-the-box. The other ‘ 


it? P 
these 
tims 


be at 


the Jacks-in-the-box.) | Eracumnera: 


Bring in the Cumbacks! 
ERACUMNERA—Very well, sir! (i 
hops out and returns with the Cur 
backs. He stands aside and they ¥ 
in and squat in a line before Kwikw. 
He passes down the line, giving each 
push. As he pushes each, each Cum 
back, except the last, turns a some 
sault and then another that brings him _ p 
back into place. The last Cumback, it 
stead of turning a second somersaul! plexec 
that brings him back into line, twrf{progress h; 
one that takes him farther away, a bach 












somersault if possible. Kwikwi i Now we 
_ nodded approvingly, hut now he shake 
| his head.) sign of s 
Kwikwi—Eracumnera! Set _ thiffsult of p 
Cumback aside to be made to ¢OMltribute ¢h; 
back! All the rest are ready i ll us th; 
Santa’s pack. (Eracumnera pusht S that 





| round and round as they go; but wh 


| As he twists each head, each Top spi 


| in 





the Cumback aside with the Jack-oulfftird of 
of-the-box. The other Cumbacks i Mproper o 
marshalls to join the Jacks-in-the-bot 
Eracumnera! Bring in the Hummilg 
Tops! Today t 
ERACUMNERA—Very well, sir! (7 mhools ar 
hops out and returns with the Hw hutrition,, F 
ming Tops. He stands aside and thi, F 
circle about the toyshop, whirlit — 
pups on t] 





they have halted in a line in front’ 

Kwikwi, they stand still. He pas Tocheck 
down the line, giving each Top a tw"ind in cor 
of the head, as if setting it spinni,. ts. § 


round and round as fast as she op*its—ot} 
spin, humming. The first Top st@tstbal, ci 
about the time the last starts spinn I he} 
When the last Top is set spinning, ™™ Pm 
whirls once in one direction, then "Vand a 
the opposite, .etc. Kwikwi 
(Continued on page 68) 
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How many trying hours they've 
given ‘you—that forlorn little group 
within your class. They are so different 
from the rest of your pupils. They are 
dull. They are listless. They are back- 
ward in their lessons. And no amount 
of coaching seems to help. Tragic—isn’t 
it? Particularly when you consider that 
these children may be the innocent vic- 


tims of a condition which can so easily 


be avoided. 


HE problem of the backward child has long per- 
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plexed the educational world. But recently great 
Progress has been made in solving it. 


Now we know that backwardness is not necessarily 
sign of sheer stupidity. More often it is the direct 
result of poor physical condition. And authorities at- 

bute this to malnutrition. They go further. They 

llus that the physical and mental well-being of one- 
itd of our children is affected, to some extent, by 
mptoper or insufficient nourishment. 


Today this condition is being forcefully combatted. 
Mhools are instituting hot lunches, and classes in 
huttition. Parents are being warned of the danger. And 
we 


ands of teachers are personally advising their 
pls on the importance of choosing the proper foods. 


Tocheck malnutrition, the body must receive daily, 
nd in correct proportion, a variety of certain vital 
ements. Some foods contribute many of these ele- 
tnts—others few. Those foods which contribute the 
stbalanced supply of elements are the ones which 
help most in the development of a physically-fit 
“Yanda bright, alert mind. 
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The tragic “class” 
within the class 





Nutrition experts think highly of Grape-Nuts. For 
Grape-Nuts contributes to the body dextrins, maltose, 
and other carbohydrates, producing heat and energy. 
Grape-Nuts provides iron for the blood; phosphorus 
for teeth and bones; proteins for muscle and body- 
building; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of the 
appetite. 


Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts provides the 
body with an admirably balanced supply of the elements 
essential for proper development. And it is so delicious 
that it has become the favorite dish on millions of 
American breakfast tables. 


Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and malted barley, 
and baked by a special process which brings out the 
fuli, rich flavor of these golden grains, and also makes 
it easily digestible. 


The crispness of Grape-Nuts encourages thorough 
chewing, thus giving the teeth and gums the exercise 





Grabe-Nuts is one of the 
Post Hyalth Products, which 
include also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, 
Post's Bran Flakes, and Post's 
Bran Chocolate. 
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they must have for the preservation of beauty and 
soundness. 


Considering its many splendid qualities, the inclu- 
sion of Grape-Nuts in the daily diet will do much to 
prevent malnutrition In some of your health talks, 
you might mention it to your children. 


Grape-Nuts can help ‘you, too 


After the long fast of the night, it is doubly im- 
portant that your breakfast give you the energy to 
fitly meet your difficult morning problems. Yet many 
people habitually eat nothing but small breakfasts, 
lacking in proper nourishment. Avoid this mistake. 


Try Grape-Nuts for breakfast tomorrow morning. 
You will enjoy its crispness, its delicious flavor. And 
you will be pleased with its benefits. Your grocer sells 
Grape-Nuts. Or you can use the coupon below. 











Postum Company, Inconroraten, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“ A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 


Name... 


Street 





eo DRNDR is cvenerceie 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Ltd. | : 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario | ; 
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Glad Christmas 


By Geraldine L. Gerould 
(Tune: “Jingle Bells”) 
Christmas time is here, 
The season bright and gay, 


When o’er the earth, both far and near, 


King Winter now holds sway. 
Old Santa goes about 
With pack so full of toys, 
He stuffs each stocking to the brim 
For all good girls and boys, 


Chorus— 

Christmas time, Christmas time, 
Hear the children sing; 

Joyously o’er all the earth 
Sweet their voices ring. 

Christmas time, Christmas time, 
Time of mirth and cheer, 

Yes, Christmas is a merry time, 
Glad season of the year. 


We'll never cease to love 
Glad Christmas with its cheer, 
The story of the Christ Child’s birth 
Grows sweeter far each year. 
Each star at Christmas time, 
Up in the sky of blue, 
A happy message brings to all: 
Be glad, be kind, be true. 


—Chorus 


Christmas Candles For You 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 
May Merry Christmas bring 
Its candle light to you; 
Red candles glowing clear 
To be Mirth’s merry hue; 


White candles which shall be 
Your purest Christmas prayer, 

Blue ones—for thoughts of those 
You love—though far or near; 


Brave yellow candles, too, 

Which are for Cheer and Play, 
And hopeful happy hearts 

On Merry Christmas Day. 


And best of all, may there be 
A light none may destroy— 

Rose-tinted candle light, 
Which you may know as Joy. 


Old Santa is Coming 
By Ada Clark 


“Marching Through Georgia”) 
Bring the dolls and tops here now, 
The drums and other toys, 
For Santa Claus is coming 
To see us girls and boys. 
Our mothers dear are gathered here 
To share our Christmas fun, 
For old Santa is coming. 


(Tune: 


Chorus— 


Hurrah! hurrah! for Santa Claus is 


near; 


Hurrah! hurrah! we need not have a 


fear. 


We've been so good throughout the 


year, 
We've tried to do our best, 
Now, old Santa is coming. 


Ring the bells and blow the horns, 
And make a lot of noise, 
For Santa Claus is coming 
To see us girls and boys. 


Our teachers kind, they soon will find 


Our efforts not in vain, 
For old Santa is coming. 


—Chorus 
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Welcome 
By Leeta McCully Cherry 


(A recitation for a tiny tot) 
I’m quite too small a person 
To have very much to say, 
And yet I’d like to tell you 
We’re glad you’re here to-day! 


| We hope you'll like our program, 

| Coming when I’ve made my bow, 

And we wish you Merry Christmas 
Just the best way we know how! 


) 
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By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I wonder what I’ll call her, 
My nice new Christmas dolly. 
I almost had decided 
That I would name her Polly, 
But, then, that’s so old-fashioned 
To do so might be folly. 
Oh, now I think I have it: 
Because her face is jolly, 





I’m going to call her Holly. 


| Naming the Christmas Dolly 


And ’cause she came at Christmas, 





Anon. 
Tenderly, not too slow. 


The First Christmas 


KATHARINE ConLEy SmiTH 
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Heard a strangesweetstrainof mu- sic, Saw a clear and heav’n-ly light. 
re- peat the an - gels’ cho - rus, “Peace on earth, good - will to men.” 
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Words from “Complete Holiday Programs,” compiled by Nancy Brum and Mrs. il am 


By permission of The Educational Press. 
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The Teddy Bears’ Advice 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


(For four little boys dressed in tan brushed wg) 


suits.) 


First BEAR— 
I am a little teddy bear, 
As you can plainly see; 
My suit is just as comfy as 
A woolly suit can be. 
Old Jack Frost cannot frighten m. 
Oh, goodness, not a bit! 
When I am dressed so nice anj 
warm, 
How could I think of it? 


SEcoND BEAR— 
I am a little teddy bear, 
But don’t you ever mind; 
Some bears are cross as they can be. 
But I am not that kind. 
I keep my disposition sweet, 
My temper always fine, 
For that is just the way to do 
At happy Christmas time. 
THIRD BEAR— 
I am a little teddy bear, 
So full of fun and play, 
I know you'll like my company 
On merry Christmas Day. 
You'll always find me feeling glad, 
No matter where I roam, 
Oh, don’t you think you'd like to have 
Me right inside your home? 


FourtH BEAaR— 

I am a little teddy bear, 
The tiniest of all; 

I hope you'll like me just the same 
No matter if I’m small. 

You must be very nice to me, 
And treat me well, you know. 

If you should squeeze me just like this 

(Squeezes ribs), 

I’d ery and say, “Oh, oh!” 


First BEAR— 
Yes, we are little teddy bears, 


SECOND BEAR— 
Old Santa sent us here. 


THIRD BEAR— 
We’ve come to bring four boys 4 
girls, 
A lot of Christmas cheer. 
FourTtTH BEAR— 
Oh, giving joy to other folks 
Is just the surest way 
To make yourself most happy on 
The merry Christmas Day. 


Secrets 
By Ada Clark 


There are whispers in the air; 
Secrets, secrets, everywhere. 
People stopping on the stair, 
“Don’t peek,” they say, 
fair!” 


“Gt ist’ 


Mother’s hiding things away, 

Dad comes home ’most every day; 
Smiling in 2 curious way; 

What it means I cannot say. 


Yes, I know December’s here, 
Christmas time is very near, 

Christmas time and Santa, dear, 
All our hearts are filled with chee 


christmas Thoughts 
By Lydia Lion Roberts 


Christmas thoughts are lovely ai 
Messengers on silvery wings, 
Bearing love the whole world wide, 





Bringing joy each Christmas-tide. 
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Teachers in every state say 


children respond 


In 60,000 schools this 


unique program interests 


children in health habits 


OW quickly the school day is 
over when the children are alert 
and responsive! Teachers all over the 
country are finding that their classes 
have snap and ‘‘go’’ when they use 
this new plan for their health work. 
Nutrition authorities say that one 
thing is all important for the day’s 
mental and physical energy—a hot 
cereal breakfast. You've probably urged 
it over and over, knowing that in- 
attention, restlessness, even apparent 
stupidity are often merely the result 
of faulty nourishment. 

But with this new plan you needn't 
keep stirring up a half hearted in- 
terest among your pupils. Once you've 
explained it to the children they 
seize upon it with enthusiasm, and 
carry it along. It includes a clever 
way to get the mothers’ backing, too. 


Why this plan is free 


All the material is free to you. Be- 
cause the plan is so successful wher- 
ever it is tried, the Cream of Wheat 
Company is distributing the material 
free to any teacher who is anxious to 
use it. Everything is worked out for 
you—teady to put into operation the 
day you get it. It’s the idea of a very 
ingenious and experienced teacher— 


What teachers say 


“A remarkably easy way to get the co-operation 
of the pupils and remarkable in its results.’’ Miss 


C. T. C., Spokane, Wash. 


*“My pupils have never enjoyed a program more 
than this. Also I have never had less trouble get- 
ting the mothers interested. They have expressed 
real gratitude for my work in helping them solve 
- breakfast problems."’ Miss E. R., Springfield, 

1, 


for this plan 


habit. 











health habits. 


P. T. Association. 


ing literature. 





FREE—all material 
1. Graded contest devices to estab- 
lish the hot cereal breakfast 


2. Comprehensive outlines for 
teaching other fundamental 


3. Supplementary contest material. 
4. Picture awards for school rooms. 
5. Outline of interesting talk to 


6. Bibliography of health teach- 


to this plan 


These health 
(0 read wel] 





For the prize you choose a beautiful 
full colored picture. There are nine 
appropriate subjects 





















































arranged for groups according to age, 
from kindergarten to high school. 
All material is included—contest de- 
vices, prizes and a home record that 
mothers sign. 


The results of the children’s quick- 
ened interest will be far reaching. 
You'll see the difference in all their 
work—and be delighted with it. 
Mail your coupon in, today. 


© 1927. C. of W. Co, 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


Name 





Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. N-10, 


Please send me, free, your plan and material for teaching health. 


Name and grade of school............ ; 
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Mother Goose’s Christmas 
Tree 


By Mary Sharpe 
CHARACTERS 


MorTHER GOOSE 
LitTLeE Bo-PFEP 
LitTLE Miss MUFFET 
LitTtLeE Jack HORNER 
Oxtp KING COLE 
FIDDLERS 

MARGERY DAW 
GEORGIE PORGIE 
JACK AND JILL 

JacK Be NIMBLE 
MoTHER Goose’s Son JACK 
Humpty Dumpty 
Mistress Mary 


Otp WoMAN WHo LIVED IN THE SHOE | 


AND HER CHILDREN 


The girls’ costumes can be easily 
fashioned from crepe paper sewed to 
a plain one-piece slip. One’s initiative 
can be used. Mother Goose has a tall 
hat, and long dress. The Old Woman 
Who Lived in the Shoe and her chil- 
dren are dressed shabbily. They are 
supposed to furnish humor to the play. 
Many pictures of the characters can be 
found in a good “Mother Goose” book. 
The play is supposed to be informal; 
therefore, ideas suggested by the chil- 
dren can be used in the costuming. 


Music 


One may substitute the dramatiza- 
tion of the Mother Goose rhymes in- 
stead of the children’s singing them. 
They may be recited by individual 
children or in concert. Yet if the 
grade is musical, it will be far more 
effective to have the rhymes sung. The 
music may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing textbooks: Lyric Music Series, 
Scott, Foresman and Co.; First Year 
Music, 
Co.; The Progressive Music 
Book I, Silver Burdett and Co. 


Series, 


THe PLay 


(At the opening of the play, Mother 
Goose is busily dusting her house. Her 
son Jack is standing by her.) 

MoTHER Goose—Jack, the children 
are coming over to my Christmas tree. 
Please run and see if Old King Cole 
will come over with his three fiddlers. 
It would be nice for the children to 
dance. (Jack runs out.) 

MoTHER Goose—I declare, this house 
is a sight. I never will get it dusted. 

(Little Bo-Peep enters, crying.) 

MorHer Goose—What is the matter, 
my dear? 

LittLe Bo-Peep—Oh! I have lost my 
sheep! I have lost my sheep, and I 
can never find them! 

(Mother Goose sings “Little Bo-Peep 
Has Lost Her Sheep.”) 


Littte Miss Murrer (enters in a 


frightened manner)—I am so afraid! | 


I ran all the way over to your house. 

MotTHER Goose—What 
child? 

Litre Miss Murret—I sat down to 
eat some curds and whey, and a great 
big spider came and sat down beside 
me. 

(Little Bo-Peep and Mother Goose 
sing “Little Miss Muffet Sat on a 
Tuffet” while Miss Muffet plays the 
rhyme.) 


is wrong, 


y—a—ea-. a 


sis i 


| Songs, Plays and Recitations 


| skips among the girls, kissing them.) 


Hollis Dann, American Book | 
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| Litrte Miss Murret—I don’t care, | 
for here comes Jack Horner. He has 
been eating his Christmas pie. 

(Jack Horner enters and takes seat 
in the corner while others sing rhyme.) | 

(Jack and Jill enter, with one hand 
on head, and the other holding a 
smashed-up pail.) 

MoTHER Goose—Oh, I believe some- | 
thing has happened to every one of you | 
children. 

(All sing “Jack and Jill.”’) 

(Humpty Dumpty, Georgie Porgie, 
and Jack Be Nimble enter together.) 

Humpty Dumpty — Say, Mother 
Goose, I had a hard time getting to 
your party. I thought I could get here 
quicker if I climbed over the wall, and 
I fell over it. Just look at me! 

(All sing “Humpty Dumpty.) 

Motruer GoosE—What happened to 
you, Jack? 

Jack Be Nimsie—I hurt my leg 
jumping over the candle stick. 

(All sing “Jack Be Nimble,” while 
Jack acts it.) 

MoTHER GooseE— Behave, Georgie 
Porgie. Don’t you know these mothers 
don’t want you to kiss their girls? 

(All sing “Georgie Porgie,” while he 








LiTttLE Bo-Peep—Georgie Porgie is 
just about as contrary as Mistress 
Mary. 
| (Mistress Mary enters with a bas- 
| ket of shells on her arm. 
| to her and she answers.) 
(Margery Daw enters.) 

MoTHER GoosE—Why are you so late 

Margery? 
| Marcery Daw—Oh, I stopped to play. 
CHILDREN—Play what? 
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Jack De NIMBLE (runs to the door) 
—Oh, I see so many people coming. 
What a funny crowd! It must be the 
Old Woman Who Lives in the Shoe. 

OLD WoMAN (enters, with a number 
of children)—Oh, I could not bring all 
of my children over, they were so 
mean. (Children pinch one another 


| during the entire time.) 


MotHerR GooseE—What did you do 
with them? 

Otp WomMan—I gave them some 
broth without any bread. I spanked 
them all soundly and put them to bed. 

Motuer Goose (to Old Woman’s 
children) —Well, what do you do? 

O_D WoMAN’s CHILDREN—Oh, we 
mend shoes. (They sing “We Are 
Merry Cobblers,” then dance the “Shoe- 
maker’s Dance,” which is a Victor 
record.) 

LittLE Miss Murret—I learned to 
sing a pretty song when I went to 
school in Pudding Lane. 

(Little Miss Muffet sings a Christ- 
mas song.) 

MoTHEeR GoosE—Did you learn a 
song called, “See the Pretty Christmas 
Tree?” 
may be substituted.) 

CHILDREN—We certainly did. 

MoTHER GoosE—Well, let’s dance 
around the Christmas tree while we 
sing it. Old King Cole’s fiddlers will 
play the music for us. (They hold out 
right arm as if holding fiddle, while 
they pretend to play with the left.) 

CHILDREN—Oh, here comes someone. 
(A great noise is heard outside. Santa 
Claus enters.) It is Santa! 

(Santa Claus goes to tree, and starts 
giving out appropriate presents. Jack 
Horner gets a pie, Mistress Mary a 
vase for her flowers, Jill a new pail, etc. 





| Marcery Daw—See-saw, and Jack 
| Was so slow. 

(Two children face each other and 
catch hands. They see-saw while the 
others sing the rhyme. Jack, Mother 
Goose’s Son, enters.) 


JAcK—Oh, Mother, I thought I never 


is with his three fiddlers. 
King Cole to his throne. 
fiddlers stand by his side.) 
(Old King Cole calls for his pipe and 
| bowl. Children sing “Old King Cole.’’) 


(Escorts 
His three 





All of the children receive candy and 
apples. Many comments and exclama- 
tions are made over the presents. Cur- 
tain falls on a happy crowd of children 
while they are eating.) 


A Note to Santa 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


would find Old King Cole, but here he | 


| Our chimney’s very slender, 
| I fear you’d find it tight; 


| I’ll leave the hall light burning,— 


Come in that way to-night. 
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Plays; Acrostics; Verses for Fami 
dred Recitations. (192 pages. 


cents.) 


Christmas Plays and Exercises: 
them suited to primary use. 
Christmas in Your School: 


Dialogues and Plays. (192 pages. 


Silent Night: A pantomime of the so 
A Christmas Panorama: 





| 








Christmas Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days: 


40 cents.) 


Christmas Plays and Recitations: The range of contents is much wider 
than the title would indicate, including all the kinds of entertainment 
that could be desired for a program in any grade. 


Eleven dramatic selections, many of 
(40 cents.) 


A new compilation of Recitations, Songs, 


POPULAR 15-CENT PLAYS 
Jack’s Goblins. A Christmas play for all grades. 8 boys, 12 girls. 
Toinette and the Elves. A Christmas play for intermediate grades. 


Includes Carols, Recitations and Pantomimes. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—San Francisco, Cal. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 


V4 


A collection of Dialogues and 
liar Tunes; and more than one hun- 


(192 pages. 40 


40 cents.) 


ng “Silent Night.” 
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Proved at Last 
By Mary G. Atkins 


Now, Sammy Snyder, what you said 
’Bout Santa Claus ain’t so, 

Because last night I proved it out— 
An’ what I know, I know. 


I told my Uncle Oliver 
Exactly what you said,— 


That “grown folks fill our stocking yp, 


When we are ’sleep in bed.” 


My Uncle Oliver, he said, 
“Put feed for Santa’s deer, 
And if its gone, when you get up, 
You'll know he has been here.” 


And so, I put ten ears of corn, 
Where he’d be sure to see, 

And laid a card on top of them— 
“To Santa’s deer, from me.” 


And let me tell you, Sammy, boy, 
When I waked Christmas morn, 


And ran right there, to grab my sock, 


Those ears of corn were gone! 


So don’t you ever say again, 
That Santa Claus ain’t so, 
Because I know he got that corn 

An’ what I know, I know! 


I’s Gwine Tell ol’ Santa 


By Beulah Sisson 


Has yo’ been a naughty chile? 
I’s gwine tell ol’ Santa. 
Has yo’ grumbled all de while? 
I’s gwine tell ol’ Santa. 
Has yo’ teased de fam’ly cat 
When she’s sleepin’ on de mat? 
Yo’ll be sorry yo’ did dat— 
I’s gwine tell ol’ Santa. 


Has yo’ failed to wash yo’ face? 
I’s gwine tell ol’ Santa. 

Has yo’ trown tings roun’ de place? 
I’s gwine tell ol’ Santa. 

Has yo’ acted like a mule 

When yo’s tole to go to school? 

Has yo’ broke de Golden Rule? 
I’s gwine tell ol’ Santa. 


Has yo’ said yo’ prayers at night? 
I’s gwine tell ol’ Santa. 

Has yo’ tried ha’d not to fight? 
I’s gwine tell ol’ Santa. 

Has yo’ toted in de wood 

For yo? mammy as yo’ should? 

Has yo’ been ez good ez good? 
I’s gwine tell ol’ Santa. 


Christmas 
By Avis H. Grant 
(For nine children. 


gether the greeting at the end.) 


C is for Christmas, so full of goo: 


cheer. 
H for the happiest time of the year 


R is for rollicking, romping—what fu! 
I for the ice where we slide and ¥ 
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S for the stockings stuffed full of gow Send for 


things. 


| T for the tree which old Santa Claw 


brings. 


M is for Mother, who never miné 


noise. 


A is for apples tucked in with the tov 
$ for the shouts of the girls and ™ 


boys. 


Merry Christmas to you all, 
Merry Christmas, great and 
Merry, merry Christmas! 


The Ni 
| eh 
Pood,” 
| teacher 
| District 
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Entertainment—Continued 





Johnny’s Christmas 
By Olive F. Woolley Burt 


Gohnny, a boy about ten, comes upon the stage 
carrying a basket of presents, paper, and string. 
As he mentions each present, he draws it from the 
basket, where it has been concealed from the audi- 
ence, and displays it triumphantly. Then he 
wraps it while he recites the next few lines, and 
lays it aside.) +, 
Well, I’ve bought all my presents; | a 

Now I have to wrap and tie. 
Gee, it took a lot of money 

All these fine gifts to buy. 
But I am glad I got them, 

For I really do believe 
It is far more satisfactory 

To give, than to receive. 








Now Mother’s going to give me 
A bright silk yellow tie, 

For me to wear to Sunday School, 
And I think it’s fine, but my! 

I’ve got her a dandy present— 
Boxing gloves! For I believe 

It is far more satisfactory 
To give, than to receive. 





- Dad’s bought me an encyclopedia 
, To teach me many things, 

FOR GOOD HEALTH But look what I bought him—Oh, boy! 
oy, An airship that moves its wings. 
rn, bg He’ll have lots of fun a-sailing it— 
1y sock, Oh, yes! I do believe 
! It is far more satisfactory 

FOR GOOD QU ALITY To give, than to receive. 
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Tce... he “I wish you a glad Christmas Day.” -naoaeeeapememeieananaentass-oacateeaateemammamaamnammn tae , 
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Light of the World 


By Margaret Greeley 


CHARACTERS 


JOSEPH THREE WISE MEN | 
MARY Four ANGELS 
PROPHET PIANIST 


Cuorus (six boys and six girls)— 
Seventh and eighth grades. 

CuHorus (twenty or more boys and 
girls)—Fourth and fifth grades. 


Cut-OUTS FOR THE SCENES 


Scene I—Star, shepherds seated on | 


the ground; sheep. 
Scene Il—Same star as first scene; 
city and three shepherds on camels. 


Arrange these so as to make them ap- 
pear going toward the city. 

Scene I1I1—Cattle. 

The pictures used in the different 
scenes should be cut from brown paper. 
The stage setting and lighting may be 
looked after by the manual training 
class. Costuming may be worked out 
by the individual or by the domestic 





| science class. 
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used, and when raised, the curtains 
should hang so as to give a soft draped 
effect. 

Scene I 

(The Coming of the Angels and the 
Watch of the Shepherds.) 

Stage Setting—Any usual Christmas 
decoration may be used on the stage, 
provided it is suitable for the entire 
program. The only furniture on the 
stage is a muslin screen six feet by ten 
feet, on which are fastened a paper 
star, several sheep, and three Wise 
Men seated upon the ground close to- 
gether on the back of the screen. 

Procedure—The assembly room is 
made entirely dark, the curtain is 
lifted, and a dimly lit stage is in view 
with four angels standing in a row 
with harps in their hands. For intro- 
duction, sing “Hark! the Herald 
Angels Sing.” As they finish and 
leave, the dim light is turned off and a 
bright one is turned on back of the 
screen, showing a silhouette of the Wise 





Ready for Santa Claus 
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wy, Songs, Plays and Recitations 


watching their flocks. “When 
Shepherds Watched their Flocks by 
Night” is then sung. 
Curtain—While curtain 
for next stage-setting preparation, 
turn on dim light; the pianist plays an 
instrumental selection. For this “The 
Heavens Are Telling,” or “The Mon- 
astary Bells,” which may be found in 
“Sacred Music the Whole World Loves” 
published by D. Appleton Company, 
New York, is suggested. Any other 
suitable selection may be substituted. 


Scene II 


(The Foretelling of the Prophet and 
the Shepherds’ Journey.) 

Stage Setting—This time we have 
the same screen but only with a star, 
a silhouette of an ancient city, and 
three Wise Men on camels going toward 
the city, all cut from paper. 


Procedure—As the curtain rises, a 
young man can be seen standing in the 
middle of the stage, dressed as a 
prophet. Without comment he reads 
from the Bible (Chapter II, first and 
twelfth verses of Matthew). At the 
conclusion he leaves the stage. Dim 
light is turned off and bright one 
turned on as before, in Scene One. 


Chorus of twelve boys and girls from | 


the seventh and eighth grades enter on 


ig. 


is lowered | 





different selection should be used, 
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the stage and stand six at each end, the 
the screen in a semicircle and sing dot 
Little Town of Bethlehem tho 


Curtain—Same procedure as betwee 
the first and second scenes, only 


Scene III 


(The Wise Men’s Gifts, Awakenj 
of the Child, and Return of the Angels, 

Stage Setting—Same screen, on 
with two cattle cut from paper anj 
fastened near the bottom so that op} 
their heads and backs show above tha 
manger. The manger is in the cente 
of stage with hay in it; a pile of hayj 
also at one edge of the stage. May 
may be seated at back side of the map 
ger, near one end, while Joseph j 
standing at the end where the Child’ 
head is. 

Procedure—As the curtain is draw 
the three Wise Men come in and ly 
their gifts in the manger at the Child’ 
feet, then they kneel in reverence an 
remain so until after an unseen chor 
sing “We Three Kings of Orient Are 
At this same time Joseph takes th 
Child in his arms. At the conclusion ¢ 
this song, Joseph places the Child bac 
into the manger. Mary retains he 
original position while Joseph = A N 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


Yours without 
obligation! 












Peace 
There is a peace that cometh after sor- —=—=_ 
WE want teachers to know about row, Walle dees 
MU-COL; about its prompt A peace that looketh not upon to-mor- 

benefits when used as a mouth wash row, Prema 

following extractions; how it clears} Of hope surrendered, not of hope ful- Sas 
end 9 the nose and throat when used as a filled, — 
ing douche or gargle. Recommended by/ But calmly on a tempest that is stilled, A \ 

thousands of women for personal = 


A peace which lives not now in joy’s 
excesses, 
Nor in the happy life of life secure, 


fi 





hygiene. 
We offer a free sample to any 
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teacher who will write. 


MU-COL 


Dependable Hygienic Powder 
At Druggists 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 


The MU-COL Company, 
163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








SEND NO MONEY — WE TRUST YOU 


4 sent you as per plan in Big Catalog we maid 
iW with Salve. Send only name and address 


US. SUPPLY CO Dept G416, Greenville Pa 
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But in the unerring strength the heart 
possesses 

Of conflicts won while learning to en- 
dure, 

A peace that is in sacrifice secluded, 

A life subdued, from will and passion 
free, 

’Tis not the peace which over Eden 


“know God” save in just the degree to 
which he lives God’s life,—the divine 
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rightly immortal, to whom all things 
are immortal. I have read somewhere, 
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gold stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their 
teeth more frequently. 
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How to Teach Spelling 
(Continued from page 22) 

It will be observed that words hav- 
ing difficulty values from 9 to 25 in the 
fifth grade are repeated during the 
week following the first instruction. A 


month later the words having difficulty | 


values ranging from 13 to 25 in this 
same group confront the pupil again. 
A semester later the words having diffi- 
culty values from 16 to 25 appear once 
more. A year later his lessons contain 
again the words having difficulty values 
from 19 to 25. Finally, two years 
later, the words ranging from 12 to 25 
in difficulty are repeated. This plan, 
therefore, provides for seven repeti- 
tions of the most difficult words in the 
fifth grade, and correspondingly fewer 
repetitions of words of lesser difficulty. 
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recent investigations throw much light 
on the relative merits of these two pro- 
cedures. E. E. Keener, Director of In- 
structional Research in the Chicago 
Public Schools, conducted an experi- 
ment involving 976 pupils in grades 
two to eight in the learning of 100 
words. He found that the test-study 
method gave better results in grades 
four to eight; the study-test method, 
better results in grades two and three. 
This occurred regardless of the fact 
that the teachers were more experi- 
enced in the study-test method. The 
greatest economy of the _ test-study 
method probably results from the fact 
that pupils making perfect scores in 
the pretest are excused from study. In 
Keener’s experiment the number thus 
excused was about 12 per cent. 
Professor Woody, Director of the 


TABLE II 


Repetition of Words at Increasing Intervals According 


INTERVALS 


to Difficulty 











. One Week One Month 
Grade after First after First 
Instruction Instruction 
Il 10-25* 13-25 
Ill 12-25 13-25 
IV 10-25 13-25 
V 9-25 13-25 
VI 8-25 13-25 
Vil 7-25 13-25 
Vill 6-25 13-25 











* Represents words having difficulty value from 10 to 25. : 


PHONETIC GROUPING OF WorDS 


When the review words have been 
properly distributed, the curriculum- 
maker is ready to provide for the satis- 
factory arrangement of words in lesson 
groups. Two points should be observed 
in this arrangement: 

1. Words that are phonetically simi- 
lar should appear together. 

2. Homonyms should appear 
gether. 

Authority for the first point in ar- 
rangement is obtained from the experi- 
ments of both Tidyman and Wagner. 
Authority for the second comes from 
an experiment conducted by Suzzallo 
and Pearson in the Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. It has been found that 
children are able to master the spelling 
of the words more easily when these 
modes of arrangement are followed; 
hence the teacher should present to- 
gether such words as came, same, name 
or rake, lake, shake. Bear and bare, 
wood and would, no and know, should 
also appear together in the column 
formation. 

In opposition to this plan, it has been 
urged that each word should be re- 
garded as a separate problem in itself. 
This is an extreme application of the 
theory that ability to spell is a specific 
ability and hot a general one. The 
truth seems to be that the ability to 
spell certain words enables one more 
easily to master the spelling of certain 
other words. Experimental studies of 
the transfer of training would lead one 
to infer that transference is possible 
when the words in the two cases have 
similar difficulties or identical phonetic 
elements, and since this theory is sup- 
ported by direct experimentation with 
spelling material, phonetic grouping of 
words must be regarded as the more 
scientific. 


to- 


THE Stupy-Test VERSUS THE 
Stupy METHOD 


We are now ready to decide upon the 
general type of method to be employed. 
Shall we use the more familiar daily- 
assignment method, or give our prefer- 
ence to the so-called pretest method? 
The former may be termed the study- 
test and the latter the test-study 
method. The chief difference between 
the two is this: in the former the pupil 
studies all of the words in a given as- 
signment and is then tested for effi- 
ciency; in the latter he is first tested 
on the words in an assignment and then 
studies only the words misspelled. Two 


TEST- 





One Semester One Year Two Years 
after First after First after First 
Instruction Instruction Instruction 

16-25 19-25 

16-25 19-25 | _e.... on 
16-25 19-25 13-25 
16-25 19-25 12-25 
16-25 19-25 11-25 
16-25 ee 
16-25 — | sii 








Bureau of Educational Reference and 
Research, University of Michigan, con- 
ducted a similar experiment in grades 
six, seven, and eight in the public 
schools of Adrian, Michigan. This ex- 
periment is important on account of 
the application of statistical methods 
to determine the significance of the 
differences in the achievement of the 
pupils under the two methods. Woody 
concluded that there is no significant 
difference in the test results of the two 
groups. There would still be an ad- 
vantage, however, in favor of the test- 
study method in this experiment, re- 
sulting from the release of pupils from 
study on account of perfect perform- 
ance in tests. If the number of such 
pupils was as great in this experiment 
as in the Keener study, the greater 
economy of the pretest method would 
be marked indeed. 

One of the strong arguments for the 
pretest method is economy in the proc- 
ess of study. This is mentioned in the 
following comment by Keener: 


The testimony of the majority of teach- 
ers at the end of the experiment was very 
markedly in favor of the individual (pre- 
test) method. Even though many of 
them had not had previous experience 
with it, they favored it because of the 
greater interest on the part of the pupils, 
economy of pupils’ time, and opportunity 
of giving help where it was needed. 


The economy of the method is fur- 
ther indicated “by the elaborate data 
which we possess on the ability of chil- 
dren to spell the words of their assign- 
ments without study. It is known that 
second-grade children can spell half of 
the words in their grade list in advance 
of study, and fifth-graders, three- 
fourths of the ordinary fifth-grade list. 
To most persons giving thought to the 
matter, it seems a waste of time to dis- 
sipate the attention of children over so 
many words already learned. In fact, 
spelling is inclined at this point to pur- 
sue the policy advocated by the leaders 
in the testing movement, i. e., to deter- 
mine by test the deficiencies of the pu- 
pil and concentrate on these deficien- 
cies. It truly looks as if the test-study 
method is destined to displace the 
method which we have hitherto em- 
ployed. 

One of the arguments often urged 
against the pretest method is based on 
the theory of persistence of the initial 
error. It is regarded as inadvisable to 
encourage a method that permits chil- 
dren to get a wrong start on a word. 





The argument is related to certain gen- 
eral principles in the psychology of 
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skill. The theory sounds plausible, but, 
like many of the applications of gen- 
eral psychological principles to specific 
problems in education, it is to be re- 
garded with a measure of skepticism. 
Woody found that there was no signifi- 
cant tendency in the pretest method to 
cause errors made in the first spelling 
of a word to persist, and this conclu- 
sion is supported by other investigators. 

The general procedure in the test- 
study method may briefly be outlined 
as follows: 

Monday.—Test all pupils on the new 
words in the week’s assignment. 

Tuesday.—Supervise their individual 
study of the words missed on Monday. 

Wednesday.—Test all pupils on the 
new and the review words in the week’s 
assignment. 

Thursday.—Supervise their individ- 
ual study of the words missed on 
Wednesday. 

Friday.—Test all pupils on the new 
and the review words in the week’s as- 
signment. 

This article has aimed to show how 
spelling material should be organized 
for instructional purposes and to indi- 
cate the general method that should be 
employed. In the fourth article of this 
series we shall be concerned with 
methods of study and study direction. 


For the Music Hour 
(Continued from page 25) 


pretending that he was driving a six- 
span team of dashing reindeer. 

“Gertrude, tell us why you chose 
‘Away in a Manger’ for the answer to 
pw A fourth question,’ Miss Martin 
said. 

“There are a manger and a baby in 
the picture, and no cradle,” Gertrude 
explained. 

“The music seems to rock,” Gladys 
added, “as if Mary were rocking the 
Baby in her arms.” 

Frederick wrote that answer, and 
then without waiting wrote, “The 
Bible,” to answer question number five. 

Miss Martin turned to Georgiana. 
“What is the song that has these same 
words?” she asked. 

“It is another night song about 
Christmas—It Came upon the Mid- 
night Clear,’ ” Georgiana told her. 

“Let us sing the first stanza of this 
song, and see how it differs from the 
other two night songs which we have 
mentioned,” said Miss Martin, sound- 
ing her pitch pipe. 

“It is gladder,” Bob said, when they 
had finished. 

“It is more 
Georgiana added. 

For answer to number six, the class 
sang “The First Noel,” and for num- 
ber seven Frederick wrote, “Noel 
means ‘Greeting.’ ” 

“Bob,” Miss Martin said, “you may 
tell us the answers to number eight.” 

“I know,” Bob declared. “Dickens 
wrote the story, and after Old Scrooge 
found out about Christmas and came 
over and had a good time, Tiny Tim 
said, ‘God bless us every one.’ ” 

While Frederick wrote these answers 
on the blackboard, Miss Martin turned 
to Mary. “Tell us what you think The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol is,” she said. 

“It is two things, a story and a pic- 
ture,” Mary declared, “because the 
story makes us see a picture of just 
how it all looked.” 

“I think that we all agree with 
Mary,” said Miss Martin, 


like a day song,” 


is a story. Number ten you answered 
when you all stood, so now you can 
each get your standing on this Christ- 
mas test.” 

“I got 100,” Bob announced. 

“I think we ought to know why we 
stood up for the ‘Hailelujah Chorus,’ ” 
Jenny remarked. 


“Why do we?” George asked. “Is it 
a national song?” 
“No,” Miss Martin answered. “This 


chorus is from a great musical com- 
position, The Messiah, composed by 
Handel almost two hundred years ago. 
When it was first given in concert, the 
people flocked to hear it. King George 
II of England went, with his royal 
train. He listened to the beautiful 
solos and choruses that lead up to this 
grand chimax, and when the chorus 


“though | 
probabiy most of you answered that it | 
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burst into the first ‘Hallelujah,’ he , 
so moved that he sprang to his fe 
Of course, when the King rose, al] 
people rose, too. 
this, the custom has been obser, 
wherever the music is heard.” 

“Wherever?” asked Mary. 

“Yes, everywhere,” answered 
Martin. 


“Like a national song that belong 


to everyone,” Georgiana exclaimed, 

“An international anthem,” said ¥j 
Martin. “What a _ beautiful jg 
Georgiana.” 

“We have learned a good deal abo 
Christmas,” Frederick remarked, |og 
ing at the blackboard. 

“T surely wish you all a very me 
one,” said Miss Martin, and the dj 
missal bell echoed her farewell. 


Toy Inspection 
(Continued from page 60) 


nodded approvingly. 
his head.) 
Kwixwi—Tut! Tut! Eracumners 
Set this Humming Top aside to hay 
her mechanism attended to! All th 
rest are ready for Santa’s pack. (Er 
cumnera pushes the Humming 1, 
aside with the 
The other Humming Tops he marsha 
to join the Jacks-in-the-box.) Eracum 
nera! Bring in the Yea-yea Donkeys 
ERACUMNERA—Very well, sir! (4 
hops out and returns with the Yea-w 
Donkeys. He steps aside and the 
march and halt as did the Jacks-in-th 
box. Kwikwi passes down the lin 
tapping each on the head. As ea 
Donkey is tapped, it wobbles its hea 
up and down, without moving it 
shoulders, with a gradually diminis 
ing momentum until its head is sti 
again. The Yea-yea Donkeys are su 
posed to have a spring in their throat 
like the funny toy animals with t 
wobbling heads that are seen in the to 
stores at Christmas time. Kwikwi no 
as each Donkey wobbles its head 1 
right. When he taps the last Donk 
the head flies off and rolls onto t 
floor. The child who takes the part‘ 
this Donkey has his head down in 
suit, and a loose donkey’s head ¢ 
serted in the neck of the suit. Kwik 
jumps back in alarm.) Eracumne 
Set this Yea-yea Donkey and his he 
aside to be screwed together! All t 
rest—(A jingling of sleigh bells 
heard outside.) Quick, Eracumne 
Into the pack with all the good ty 
Santa is hitching his reindeer! 


Teachers’ Help-One-Anothe 
Club 


(Continued from page 44) 


uct of nine and the number of 
wicket, he draws a colored line to 
next wicket, and in such manner P 
gresses with the colored line until 
reaches a number the product of whi 
he is unable to give. The other pla 
proceeds in like manner until he 
compelled to stop. By that time ' 
first player may have thought of } 
product and so may continue his li 
The one who first draws his cold 
line through all the wickets and i 
to the starting point wins the g2 

This game may also be played 
large sheets of paper at the desk 
two pupils—vViva M. Porter, Mas 
chusetts. 


A Good Christmas Game 


A good game for the Christ 
party is “Christmas Gift.” This 18! 
way it is played: Each child ¥ 
on separate slips of paper the 0 
of three things he wants for Christ! 
These slips of paper are collected, 
all of the children with the exceft 
of five go into the cloakroom. 
teacher and her five helpers then } 
ceed to hide the slips about the ™ 
When all of the papers are hidden,’ 
children come into the room ane. 
three or four minutes hunt for & 
Of course, if some boy finds 4 ° 
buggy slip, he is not likely to take 
gift, bat will leave it for some F 
When the signal sounds, all wil 





seated and the children will count” 
“presents."—LoU RICHARDSON, * 
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Elasticity of 
Knit Underwear 


The elasticity of Knit Un- 
derwear can be tested by 
stretching the fabric be- 
tween the hands and then 
releasing the tension so that 
the fabric assumes its origi- 
nal form. ‘The reason for 
this elasticity is that the 
yarns are soft spun and the 
fabric is knitted in a succes- 
sion of loops. 


Both flat-knit and ribbed 
fabrics are elastic in vary- 
ing degrees according to the 
fineness of the yarn and the 
number of stitches to the 
inch. Ribbed fabric will 
stretch 25 to 33 1/3% of 
its width while flat-knit 
will stretch from 0 to 1 

A person may choose Knit 
Underwear with the degree 
of elasticity desired. 


Because of this characteris- 
tic. Knit Underwear is 
more comfortable, allows 
free movement of the body, 
is not likely to bind or tear 
under strain. 


Other characteristics of Knit 
Underwear are absorbency, 
porosity, warmth or cool- 
ness, softness. 


Knit Underwear can be had 
In cotton, wool, worsted, 
silk, rayon and mixtures 
of these—in a variety of 
Weights suitable for every 
limate—and in correct 
styles for men, women, 
children, infants—for per- 
sons of every age, in every 
Occupation. 


Send for 
“Five Lessons on Knit Underwear” 








KNIT UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY, 
395 Broadway, New York City. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Primary Methods and Devices 
(Continued from page 51) 


There is blue sky around the tree. 
There is a nest in the tree. 
Two birds are flying to the nest. 


Draw a house. 

It is a green house. 

It has a black roof. 

It has a red chimney. 

There is green grass around the 
house. 


Draw a little boy pulling a cart. 
Make the cart red. 

The boy wears a blue suit. 

He wears a brown hat. 


Mrs. Black has five children. 

There is one big boy. 

There are two big girls. 

There is a little boy. 

There is a baby. 

Draw all the children in the Black 
family. 


The balloon man is coming down the 
street. 

He has red, yellow, and blue balloons. 

Draw the balloon man with his 
balloons. 


It is by such methods as these that 
we may get a true evaluation of a 
child’s power to comprehend. Silent 
reading is rightfully coming more and 
more to the fore, and the more oppor- 
tunities we give our children to read 
silently, the better readers we shall 
develop. 


Around the World at Yuletide 


(Continued from page 33) 


that they would not be expected to eat 
anything. It would have been difficult, 
indeed, to do justice to the poultry, 
fish, meat, and hearty foods of many 
kinds that heaped the tables. As they 
came in, the company was drinking a 
toast to “Old Norway.” Following the 
toast, each guest rose, bowed to Hans’s 
mother and father, who remained 
seated at the head of the table, and ex- 
pressed his thanks for the meal. 

“Come out of doors,” urged Hans, 
“and see what we did the day before 
Christmas. I climbed high up on the 
barn roof and fastened that bunch of 
oats to the ridgepole.” 

“I tied bunches of dried wheat and 
oats to the tree branches,” added his 
sister, Sorrina. 

Jack and Jill looked puzzled. 

“It is for the birds’ Christmas din- 
ner,” Hans explained. “We do not for- 
get them at this season.’ 

Hans and Sorrina had been to 
Christmas Eve service the night be- 
fore, they told Jack and Jill. Then 
they had had fun around the tree, and 
had hunted for some of their presents, 
which had been hidden away in odd 
corners. 

When the children went back into 


| the house, they found that some little 


boys, in white mantles, carrying star- 
shaped lanterns, had arrived and were 
singing carols. Later other strolling 
musicians dropped in, and at last the 
Christmas guests, tucked up warmly 
in their sleighs, drove off to their far- 
distant homes. 

Mingled with the sound of the jin- 
gling sleigh bells, Jack and Jill heard 
the loud tinkle of the Fairy Lady’s bell, 
so they were not at all surprised to 
find that Hans and Sorrina had dis- 
appeared. Marie, a_ pretty little 
French girl, with black hair and eyes, 
was beckoning to them. She led them 
into a cheery living room. 

“We are going to light the Christ- 
mas candles and sing carols,” she said. 

Other dark-eyed children trooped in- 
to the room, which was soon filled with 
their sweet voices. 

“What gifts do you expect for 
Christmas, Marie?” asked Jack. 

“Oh,” Marie answered, “in France 
we receive most of our presents on New 
Year’s Day, and it is then, too, that we 
have our great feast. To-night I shall 
leave my shoes on the hearth and I 
hope they will be filled with bonbons. 
Perhaps there will be some little gifts. 
My cousin Marcel is to have a little 
tree in a tub.” 

Jack and Jill were accustomed to the 
Fairy Lady’s magic by this time, so 
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MRS, DAVID CABOT 
returns from ahopping 
with the charming 
amile so many know, 
Pepsodent and nothing 
else she trusts to keep it 
Sparkling bright. 


New Beauty in Smiles 


You Remove the “Off-Color” FILM 
that Clouds Your Teeth 


New Way Dentists Widely Advise 


Send coupon for 10-day free tube 


UN your tongue across your 

teeth. Note whether you feel 
a film, a slippery coating, covering 
them. 


If you do, you have found the 
reason why your teeth may look “off 
color” in your mirror. Have found 
also, perhaps, why you feel yourself 
prone to tooth and gum disorders. 


According to present-day dental 
opinion, film is a chief enemy of 
teeth and gums. An ever-forming 
enemy that ordfnary brushing has 
failed to combat successfully. Thus 
a special film-removing dentifrice is 
advised by dentists. 

Film forms on teeth and clings. 


It establishes a natural breeding 
place for the germs, resulting in 














AS NEW TEETH COME it’s all-im- 


portant to keep them white and free 


of film, the dentist tells wee Vera 
Crowley. For this purpose be sure 
you ask for Pepsodent, 


decay. It spreads over the teeth and 
lays them open to bacterial attack. 


Film is the basis of tartar. And 
tartar, with germs, are a PROVED 
CAUSE of pyorrhea. 


Now, on dental advice, thousands 
are turning to the Special Film-Re- 
moving Dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
A tooth paste DIFFERENT in for- 
mula, theory and effect from any 
other known. Not simply a medi- 
cated dentifrice, but a _ scientific 
film-removing agent. 


Pepsodent, based on the dominant 
dental opinion of to-day, removes 
film scientifically from the teeth. 
It acts to firm the gums. It acts to 
multiply the alkalinity of the saliva. 
It whitens and cleans teeth as no 
old-time brushing has ever done. 
Use twice daily on teeth as dentists 
urge. It will prove its results be- 
yond all question. Send coupon. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Ce., 


Dept, 1246, 
Chicago, Ill., 


1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
u. &. a. 


Name 
Address 


City... 
Other Offices: The Pepepdent Co., 
191 George St. - 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd. 
(Australia), Ltd., 137 C larence St., 
Only one tube to a family 2610-A 


Toronto 2, Can. 
London, * 











PEPSODENT 


The Quality Bentiiiee -Removes Film 
from Teeth 
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WANTED 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Interesting Educational Work 


Positions offer: permanent connection with nationally known 
organization, splendid training, a good financial return, the 
opportunity to travel with congenial teacher associates and 
the chance to render a real educational service. Applicants 
must be between 25 and 40 years of age with teaching ex- 
perience or normal school or college training. Salary and 
railroad fare paid to start. Apply immediately. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 1009 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 














15 cents per box. 
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Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yyiomy"_ 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
tion, coldsand catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth. 


Clip this ad, Mail it at once 


with the 20 or more names and 









We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 
Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
/ meodyor, not asample, buta reg- addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


KAONDONS soo 
‘ARRHAL JELLY ALL DEALERS 










































Inexpensive Arithmetic Helps for Teachers and Pupils 
an Problems Without Figures 


A BOOK THAT TEACHES PUPILS TO THINK 





Problems Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 
Waleat Sigues Pupils when solving problems in arithmetic are very apt to consider 


the figures, their computation, and the required numerical result rather 
than the actual principles involved in the problems. 

Problems Without Figures meets these conditions by supplying 
problems so worded that the pupil is required to read the thought be- 
fore he can give the solution. In fact, they are thought problems and 
to solve them gives the pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 
in statement that will greatly assist him not only in mathematics, 
but in all other subjects. 

There are 648 problems for grades three to eight inclusive. Every 
pupil studying arithmetic in these grades should be supplied with a 
copy of this very helpful book for class use. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred; flexible cloth 
covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred, 


Drill Books in Arithmetic 


FOR FIFTH, SIXTH AND EIGHTH GRADES | 


OR et ee es omy 
mneme es 




















Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics 
Critic, 





lowa State Teachers’ College 


These three books, of which there is one for each of the 
fifth, sixth and eighth grades, are designed to supplement 
the arithmetic textbooks and consist of drills on the work 
commonly covered in these grades. They are usable with 
any text. No one arithmetic book provides as much drill 
material as can be used to advantage in grade work, and 
few teachers find time to formulate drills of their own. 
These Drill Books amply provide for this need. 

The drills are well chosen, of great variety, and are 
classified under the subject headings and sub-divisions 
common to arithmetic textbooks, thus rendering them easy 
of selection for any particular purpose. Answers to all 
problems are given in the back of each book. 

80 to 96 pages in each book, bound in either paper or 
flexible cloth. 

Price, each book: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred; 
flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (°xssf27. 9%") 






































DANSVILLE,N.Y. DES MOINES, IOWA NASHVILLE, TENN. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








| through the crowds that thronged the 
| gaily lighted streets. 





| would find plenty of such Pfeffer 





| land,” cried one. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


they took it quite as a matter of course 
when Marie and the other little carol- 
singers were no longer te be seen. 
They heard someone say, “Come with 
me, little Americans, and visit my 
beautiful Italy.” 

A fine-looking boy, with olive skin 
and large dark eyes, was leading them 
down a street hung with bright lan- 
terns. Olive trees, decorated with 
holly, oranges, and flowers, were dis- 
played for sale. When they reached 
Rafael’s home, they found that the 
Christmas celebration was going on. 
Rafael and his sister recited some 
poems. Then followed the banquet. 
Jack and Jill looked in dismay at the 
table heaped with good things—fish, a 
capon stuffed with chestnuts, macaroni, 
and sweetmeats. The loud ringing of 
the Fairy Lady’s bell and the arrival 
of German Trudi saved them from an- 
other feast. 

Trudi’s blue eyes were dancing with 
excitement. She hurried her guests 


The shops were 
filled with people buying toys or flow- 
ers, or attending to a bit of belated 
marketing. Trudi stopped at a con- 
fectioner’s shop and bought a little 
bundle of candy rods. 

“It is a joke for my brother Fritz,” 
she said. “It used to be the custom, 
Mother tells us, for a man represent- 
ing St. Nicholas to go around on the 
Eve of St. Nicholas, the sixth of De- 
cember, to find out how the children had 
behaved themselves during the year. 
He carried birch rods for the naughty 
ones and presents for the good. So 
now they sell these candy rods at 
Christmas time.” 

Jack wanted to stop and buy some 
of the Christmas cakes, hard and 
spiced and cut into all kinds of fancy 
shapes, but Trudi told them that they 


Kuchen at home. 

“I can hardly believe that at last it 
is Christmas Eve,” she chattered on. 
“We have been looking forward to it 
the whole year. I have made gifts for 
everyone in the family and filled little 
fancy baskets with Christmas cakes 
and candies for ever so many friends. 
We packed a big basket, too, for some 
poor children who might not have any 
other gifts. We put in warm clothes, 
as well as toys and Pfeffer Kuchen and 
candy. We sent them a Christmas 
tree, too, for what would Christmas be 
without a tree! 

“I can scarcely wait to see our own 
tree. Mother trimmed it this morning 
while we children decorated the house. 
See, here we are at home at last, and 
just in time, for there goes the signal 
for the door to open.” 

“Oh! ah!” gasped all the little folks 
as they rushed to the glittering tree. 

“It was Martin Luther,” Trudi’s 
mother found time to explain to Jack 





| and Jill, “who set up the first Christ- | 


mas tree, so they say, but most people | 
think that the idea is much older.” 

Just then Jack and Jill saw that the 
Fairy Lady was surrounded by chil- 
dren who were begging her to listen. 

“Santa Claus came from Holland, my | 
country. I want to take the American 
children there,” a little Dutch girl was 
saying. 

“Let me take them to Merry Eng- 





“To sunny Spain,” pleaded another. 
The Fairy Lady shook her head. 
“Jack and Jill must go now,” she said. 
“It is time for their Christmas cele- 
bration at home.” | 





“What a journey we have had!” ex- 
claimed Jill, rubbing her eyes. “I 
shall have to admit that all the girls 
and boys that we have seen in other 
lands to-night seem to like Christmas 
as much as we do. They do not cele- 
brate it so very differently, after all. 

“I believe that it is the way we feel 
at Christmas time that makes it so 
beautiful,” she went on. “We are 
happy because we are thinking more 
about other people than about our- 
selves, and that was the way with Sie- 
grid, Hans, Marie, and all the rest.” 

Jill looked at the motto hanging aloft 
on the tree. “‘Peace on earth, 
will toward men!’” she read. “This 
journey has made me want, more than | 
ever, to have that come true.” 
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NEW HOTEL 

400 ROOMS WITH BATH 
132° aud up FORONE PERSON 
442° and upFOR TWO PERSONS 


HOTEL 


KNICKERBOCKER 
NEW YORK 


LS 
WEST 45™STREET 


Just Eastot Broadway 
mes oquare 


HEART OF THEATRICAL 
AND SHOPPING DISTRICT 
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Go near the Ocean its called. 
The Brea kers 
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The most valuable 
eve? made bya publisher. Tem tissues 
of THE PATHFINDER for only 10 cents! 
The liveliest, most unique and most entertaining 

American weekly magazine. Full of wit, humor, 
information, news events, special features, excellent 
fiction, etc. Once you read THE PATHFINDER you 
will never do without it. Grab this limited offer at once. 


THE PATHFINDER, Dept. M-70, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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How to Obtain 


My latest improved Model 25 corn 
now ill-shaped noses quickly, painies, 
permanently and comfortably at home. It) 
the only noseshaping appliance of pred# 
adjustment and a safe and guaranteed pat 
device that will actually give you a pettet 
looking nose. Write for free booklet wit 
tells you how to obtain a perfect loot 
nose. M. Trilety, Pioneer Noseshapa] 
Specialist, Dept. 2904, Binghamton, ¥.! 
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S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. £-416,  Groearla 
For quick, safe relief Ss 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 
Dr Scholl's yo 
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Zino-pads “izxia 








LADIES : Gorgeous, 6- prawns ry 
ing only 20 10c fochance Keyetone Geld Bye Needles as offer 
Free —-, nd name and address only--mo money; ¥¢ 
youl KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO., Dept. 5A1¢ Greenvilie, 
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, L OFFE 
| KODAK FILMS—,SPeciaL TRIA 


NEXT KODAK 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNAT:, 
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requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and memory 
lags, fatigue is the result. School 
teachers, clergymen, architects, and 
all professions that demand brain 
work or concentration 
4 on difficult problems 
need HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 

It increases nerve force and 


muscular power, the inclina- 
tion for work returns, 

A teaspoonful three times a 
day in a glass of cold water. 

Refreshes and stimulates, 
Mental and physical weari- 
ness disappear. 
Non-alcoholic. Scientific- 
ally prepared. nstant in 

ality. 


qu 
All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works 
Provide 


ince, R. I. 
W-49 3-24 


- Horsfords 
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Acid Phosphate 





Teachers Should Dress Better 


Those well dressed get best results 
Teachers—Do you dress like a ‘frump’? Do you wear the 
same dress week after week until everyone knows it and 
your individuality is lost? You owe your classes the obli- 
gation of being well dressed. You can easily have three 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED frocks at the price you now 
pay for one “Hand me down.”” Many teachers make $15.00 
to $100.00 a month in spare times, designing and making 

owns for their friends. Let us show youhow. Write immediately, 

before you forget, to Franklin Institute, Dept, . Rochester, 
N. Y. for 32 page “GOWN BOOK.’’ It will be sent free to 
teachers, with sample lessons from this wonderful training. 


























HOW To BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. Moles 
(also BIG growths) dry up and 
drop off. Write for booklet. 
WM. DAVIS,M.D., 124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. 































Earn A Trip to Europe 


The Student Internationale, the world’s largest 
} student travel organization is now making appoint- 
ments of organizers, conductors and hostesses for 
the tours of Summer 1928. Hundreds of teachers 
have already earned their tours entirely free. Only 
one appointment made to each city or college. In 
' making application state qualifications in first letter. 


THE STUDENT INTERNATIONALE 
80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Heaven and Hell’? 


The most startling of the profound writings 
of SWEDENBORG the — fee 
ioenhean Gm 
scientist. 632 page book 
ting of the Life after 
Death, sent without further 
cost or obligation on receipt of 
Write for complete list of publications 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 1218, 18 East 41st St., New York 
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CLASSROOM EXHIBITIONS 


Display drawings and children’s work with 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For heavy pictures or maps use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Will -_ mar woodwork or plaster 
Oc pkts. Everywhere 
Seadfor Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa.. 














































STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB "82" 


When he opens a Beautiful Holly Box 
and finds the name Samuel B. Graham 
ae of THREE High Grade Pen- 
rn you can bet Sammie will be 
ckled pink!” Turn to page 18. 


——_——— 


Kill The Hair Root 


mpiethod is the only way to prevent the hair from 
Write tease Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree 
D.J, MAHL ER 3 red stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

ER, 2152-A Mahler Park, Providence,R.1. 

































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers 
(Continued from page 45) 


mistletoe, of which there are many va- 
rieties. 

In the southern states you can see 
whole forests of trees covered with 
graceful festoons of mistletoe, which 
give the whole region the effect of a 
festival. Most of the shrubs of the 
mistletoe family are parasites, fasten- 
ing themselves on trees and living by 
appropriating the sap of the trees on 
which they hang. 

The mistletoe has figured in legends 
for many years. There is an old Scan- 
dinavian myth which tells us that 
Balder, the darling of all the gods, 
dreamed that trouble was about to 
come upon him. He told the dream to 
his mother, and she at once proceeded 
to put all things under vows not to 
harm him. In doing this she acci- 
dentally overlooked the mistletoe. Loki, 
Balder’s enemy, discovered her error, 
and succeeded in having Balder’s 
brother shoot at him in play with an 
arrow made of mistletoe. The plot 
succeeded, and Balder, god of light, 
was killed. The gods, in exonerating 
Balder’s brother, presented the mistle- 
toe to the goddess of love with the vow 
that whoever passed beneath it should 
be kissed as a token that the mistletoe 
was an emblem of love and not of ven- 
geance. It is from this ancient story 
that we have the Yuletide custom of 
kissing under the mistletoe. 

Designing motifs: At first glance 
one would think that not many designs 
could be obtained with the mistletoe as 
an inspiration. But, like the majority 
of plants, it reveals an almost unlimited 
number of design possibilities. The 
panel of motifs at the right of the 
flower sketch shows a dozen or so 
usable motives, all based on the mistle- 
toe leaves and berries. 

In planning such motifs it is well to 
remember that the designs are not sup- 
posed to represent actual sketches from 
the plant. Rather, the artist takes the 
most characteristic features of the 
plant and rearranges them in artistic 
forms. In doing this it is well to keep 
in mind the main geometric forms such 
as the circle, square, rectangle, and 
triangle, and to try to arrange the 
plant parts to fit these shapes. (See 
motifs 3, 4, 8, 11, and 12 in the accom- 
panying sketch.) 

After this has been done, more un- 
usual shapes such as those in Motifs 1, 
7, and 9 may be developed. Once one 
catches the design idea it is really easy 
to make up motifs, and it becomes fas- 
cinating as well. 

It is helpful to shade in parts of the 
background with- a pencil, crayon, or 
ink, as is shown in Motifs 1 and 2. 

The motifs printed this month would 
look interesting if done in color. An 
easy way to make motifs in color is 
first to draw the outline with heavy 
strokes of a black or purple crayon and 
then to shade in the other parts with 
light tones of other colors. If desired, 
transparent water colors may be used 
to fill in the colors. 

Crafts work: The motifs shown here 
can be readily adapted to crafts work. 
Those like Numbers 3, 4, and 10 can be 
easily reproduced in stick-print work 
and used as all-over patterns on book- 
let covers or book marks. 

Motif 6 makes a good window trans- 
parency. Numbers 3, 4, and 9 may be 
used in borders or for box ornaments 
or be made into designs for window- 
shade pulls of cardboard. 

Motif 11 is suitable for a blotter top 
or pen-wiper cover. Number 12 may 
be used on a tea tile and Number 5 as 
a blackboard decoration. 

Any of these motifs can be adapted 
to cut-paper work or to decorating 


(Continued on next page) 


Are You “Job Satisfied’’? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training 
and education. Over 20,000 positions are filled every year. 
These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 8245, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of positions now 











open to teachers, and full particulars telling how to get one. 
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a Colored Corona! 


\ N HAT a delightful Christ- 


mas gift! Corona, the 
finest portable typewriter 
money can buy, finished in 
durable Duco to blend incon- 
spicuously with the color 
scheme of your room, or to 
lend a vivid spot of contrast- 
ing color. 


There is a color for every 
taste — red, green, maroon, 


blue, cream, lavender. L 


All metal parts not finished 
in Duco are either brightly 
nickeled or given a satin finish. 
No care has been spared to 


L C Smith & Corona ‘Typewriters Inc 
1210 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me your latest literature showing the 
new Duco finished Coronas in actual colors. 


make this the most beautiful 
typewriter ever built. 


Your old 
standard make, can be traded 
in toward any of these beauti- 
ful new Coronas. 

Write 
folder showing Duco finish 
models in actual colors, or if 
convenient, 
nearest Corona store. 


Sales offices in principal cities of the world 


Also manufacturers of the L C Smith Type- 





typewriter, any 


today for illustrated 


drop into the 


C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Established 1903 


writer, the Ball-Bearing Office Machine 

















“Our DeVry paid for 


itself in a few short months” 





——— 


H. M. Wharton, 


Principai 














Your school, too, can employ 


the new force of motion pic- 
tures at nocost toyou. Write 
for our free book on Visual 
Education. The DeVry Cor- 
poration, 1111 Center Street, 


Dept 12-T, Chicago. 


“Our ge aid for itself in six 
months, ith it we have secured 
funds to enlarge our library and 
other equipment. Geography, 
English, History and other sub- 
jects have been simplified and 
made more interesting through 
the use of our machine. We have 
secured splendid pictures for the 
amusement and entertainment 
of both pupils and patrons. Be- 
cause of the simplicity and econ- 
omy in operation we consider 
the DeVry Projector the best 
for educational purposes. 

“Very truly yours, 

H. M. Wharton.” 


DeVry 


Standard Motion Picture Projector 


More DeVrys in use than all other makes combined 
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“Tugr can't believe I 
make them myself be- 
Cause they are as smart 
as the readly-mades you 
see in the best 
shops. My little boy 
is so proud of his 
y new suits that he 
says he has ‘the 
best mudder in the 
world.’ I've made 
$70 sewing for 
others in the last 
few weeks.”’ 

No matter where 
you live, you, too, 
can learn right at 
home in spare time to plan 
and make stylish, becoming 
clothes and hats at great 
savings, or earn $20 to $40 a 
week at home The Woman's 
Institute will show you the real 


m secrets of designing and fitting that make 
the fashionable modiste so successful, 
Just mail the coupon and we will gladly 
tell you all about the Woman’s Institute 
and its home-study courses in Dressmaking and Millinery. 








WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-Z, Scranton, Pa. |P 

Without cost or obligation, please send me com- |> 
plete information about your home-study course in 
the subject I have checked below: 





Home Dressmaking Milliner: 
5 Professional Dressmaking Cooking” 
Sorell initineicesnincuniniinventianiiasiinicinigtitiaidisiaias socceccsossens 
(Please state whether Mrs, or Miss) ist 
Address. 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns Lantern Slides 
Stereographs Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid For Every 
Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES PRIMARY READING 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 
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Attractive Christmas 
Greetiog Cards with 
newest desig nsand fin- 
est sentiments. Envelopes to 
match. Nearly all steel die 
stamped and hand colored. If can duplicate for less 
than $1.96 elsewhere, mon cheerfully Tefunded, Qur 
Special Price for 30 only $1.60, 
FREE GIFT BOOK 275*¢r.o4 uring. meter 
ately priced ag suggestiong 
book. 


for every occasion. Write today for th 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. piciocnce. a: 





Coming to 


NEW YORK? 


Hotel Earle 





An hotel of refinement directly overlooking 


Washington Square on Waverly Place near 


Fifth Avenue, 
RATES 
Single Room (running water) - $4.00 per day 
Single Room (private bath) ~- $5.00 per day 
Double Room (private bath) - $8.00 per day 
2 room suite (2 persons) - $10.00 per day 
American Plan (Meals included) 
ui 














ELAS 

INSTANTLY,makes them appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
1 ant. Adds wonderful uty 
expression to any face. Perfectly 
bene, tieee by — of oe 
omen. orm -p! > 
Wid, BLACK or BROWN, 760 at your 

v's or direct pos by 

ELLIN 


MAY E CO., CHICAGO 








. 

Ing including two sets of envelopes 
Write for Samples Visiting Cards, $1.00 
N. OTT ING CO., 1036Ch St., 





| There seems to be a scarcity of fairly 

simple design motifs that can be used a 
in classroom work. Teachers who pre- 

serve those printed here will find many 

| uses for them as the term goes by. 

basting very narrow seams on the right | t L A N B O O K 


| 
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| covered 
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wood objects with wax or | 
water colors. There is 
variety of shapes that one or more will | 
be found adaptable to the outline that 
is being used. 


crayons 


Easily Made Christmas Gifts 


(Continued from page 28) 


side of the material and covering them 
with blanket stitch or with buttonhole | 


stitch made with white embroidery | 
thread, 
No pattern is necessary for the 


quaint little appliquéd figure of the 
girl. Scraps of fine chambray and 
gingham furnish the material. In the 
figure shown, the head is pale pink; 
the waist, light green; and the skirt, 
green and white. The edges of the 
figure are turned in, basted, and fin- 
ished with short outline stitches in 
black. The eyes are outlined with 
black, the pupils worked with black 
satin stitch, and the remainder of each 
eye square is filled in with white satin 
stitch. The shoes are black satin 
stitch. The heads of the “dolls” which 
the figure holds in its hands are large 
buttons with two holes. The noses, 
mouths, and hair of the dolls are 
drawn with ink; when dry, a coat of 
shellac may be given to the buttons. 
Four eyelets are made on each side 
of the bag, and narrow white tape is 
used for the draw string. The top 
edge of the bag may be finished with a 
narrow hem, or with a narrow fold | 
with buttonhole or blanket 
stitches in white to correspond with | 
the side seams. 
A sachet bag of organdie is another 
easily made Christmas gift. Sew to- 
gether two pieces of organdie of the 
same size, cut in a hexagonal shape, or 
any shape desired, and full fine lace all 
around the edge. Place a piece of rib- 
bon across the top of the bag, fasten- 
ing it at two of the corners. A short 
distance from one end of the ribbon, 
sew on a rosette of lace having a tiny 











ribbon flower in the center. Fill the 
| sachet bag with lavender, rose petals, 
|or other sachet material. Scraps of 
ribbon, silk, or linen may be used to| 
make sachet envelopes or cases. | 





“Nobody’s problem is ideal. Nobody 
has things just as he would like them. 
The thing to do is to make a success 
with what material I have. It is sheer | 
waste of time and _ soul-power to| 
imagine what I would do if things were | 
different. They are not different. But 
I can be different.” 
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Completely 


Three Volumes "= 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
Games Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books have been prepared by many 
teaching specialists of high standing 
in the branches represented. 

The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss 
Florence Rae Signor, of the edito- 
rial staff of Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans in collaboration with 
prominent educators. 

The following details regarding 
a few of the departments will give 
an idea of the wealth of material 
afforded: 

In the department devoted to 
Language and Literature there are 
57 pages of text giving selections 
and methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 pages and 
46 pictures are shown with stories 
of the pictures and artists, and 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of Biography 
with 33 characters used in school 
study. 











devoted to that section. 
subjects named are as fully treated 


An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment material will be found under 
the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 

The wealth of illustrations is a note 
ble feature. Not only is the text pr 
fusely illustrated throughout but ther 
are also a large number of designs ani 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets 
ecards, calendars, etc., and many pit 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ati 
mals in the sections on Nature Stuéj. 

The three volumes are each 6%! 
9% inches and contain a total of @ 
pages; binding is full cloth in Royal 
blue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


credit until February 1st 
Simply fill out the coup! 


extend 








If More Convenient 








Joseph C. Thomson, 
[Seal] 


(My commission expires March 1929.) 


Notary Public. 


below, mail to our nearts 
office and the books wi 
be sent to you promptly. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co 
Dansville, N. Y. Des Moines, lon 
Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, ( 


Use This 
Order 
Blank 


Price, set of three 60 
volumes complete, postpaid — 


Instructor Plan Books - - $3.60 | Both $ 4.90 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, l yr. 2.00 | Only _— 


Order Now and Pay February 15th 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


+ Place cross (X) 


Gee orem &) Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instr 
squares at right 


squares at tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes. Price $3.60. 


her 
onty orsthe O Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instree 
books the tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or & 
tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 


# 


Place cross (X) in one of the squares (] I am enclosing payment herewith. 





ss to payment. (] I agree to pay not later than Feb. 15th, 1928. 

— — 
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54 pages are given to Projects, 
with a variety of subjects, and 8 
games are included in the 30 pages 
The other 


You need not send cash with yw eT 
order unless you prefer, for we glad 
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Picture Study—“Holy Night” 


(Continued from page 40) 


and home in Parma, and had returned 
once more to his native village, where | 


he lived almost in obscurity. His 
paintings of this last period show, for 
the most part, graceful nymphs, god- 
desses, or dancing satyrs, that seem to 
have paused in their play just long 
enough for the master to have caught 
the beauty and loveliness of their fig- 
ures, The gay, lyrical charm of his 
paintings, and their perfect interpreta- 
tion of beauty, have won for him the 
title, “The Laughing Faun of the 
Renaissance.” 


Some Christmas Gifts 
(Continued from page 31) 


them, and always hang them back in 
their place. Make the rack of cigar- 
box wood. Cut to form (Fig. 9) and 
sand nicely, rounding the edges. Then 
attach two common corks with bank 
pins or brads, spacing them so that 
they will fit the handles of scissors. 
Stain, paint, or lacquer the scissors 
rack and hang it in a convenient place. 


PASTE-BRUSH HOLDER 


A paste brush will last a long time 
and the bristles will always be soft and 
pliable if the brush is washed out, 
wiped dry, and hung up each time after 
it is used. To make a loop for hang- 
ing the paste brush, open out a paper 
fastener with a pair of pliers (see Fig. 
10). Insert this in the tin handle of 
the brush (Fig. 11) and flatten the tin, 
securing the paper fastener in the 
brush handle. Now get a piece of wire 








sal and with the aid of the pliers twist it 
nlyn § around the neck of the paste or mucil- 
plete B age bottle (see Fig. 12). Extend an 
ets arm of the wire about two inches above 
‘ects, the top of the paste jar, and at the end 
‘1 39 of the arm form a hook on which to 
page hang the brush. 

= CaRE OF SCISSORS AND SHEARS 
a Scissors and pliers are made some- 
under & What alike but should not be used for 
reises, @ the Same purposes. There is no other 
» all. Phousehold instrument used as often 
. nota: “nd abused as much as the shears. The 
t pr § old faithful shears are used for a ham- 
; ther mer, in place of a cork screw, as an 
ns a’ Bawl to punch holes in tin cans, and 
icv even to sharpen lead and slate pencils. 
- > They are dropped so that their points 
y an Qe driven into the floor, and then 
Study. @@lked about if they do not cut well. 
6% x. The screw holding the two parts of 
of ote Shears together should be tightened 
Roy #20W and then as it gradually loosens. 


A drop of oil worked into the joint will 

make the shears work more freely. If 

ter §iveted together, tap the rivet lightly, 

| but do not hammer, to tighten the joint. 

oe Turn the shears over to the scissors 

Oth grinder now and then for sharpening, 
and they will do good work for you. 


coupe! 

is vl CONVENIENT PLIERS 

»mptly. There are hundreds of kinds of 
ing (o. BPrs, having differently shaped jaws 
rion, @*td handles, made for different pur- 
acisce, (i However, the round-nose, side- 


tutting pliers will take care of the ma- 
rity of home jobs requiring pliers. 
% repairing electric bells, alivonn, 
108, making toys, and for hundreds 
t other jobs you will find the round- 
= side-cutters most convenient. 

a tters from those wishing a list of 
Y drawings that are available, and 
‘questing information as to where 
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“ weed, ly wood, and other ma- 
if. — may be obtained, should be ac- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped 
nstrae Pra pee Address your letters to 
0. Dont I. Solar, 19350 Gainsborough 
-_ d, Detroit, Michigan. 
(or tn 
ans : : : 
Christmas Gift Suggestion 
By June Wright 
1928. rulp or fibre plates of different sizes 
he j purchased for a small sum. On 
—— nside of these plates draw simple 


~~ or landscapes, and color with 
t the pons. Then cover the interior 
‘. lit ates with shellac. These make 

,ltle gifts for Mother, as well as 
_ ecorations for the schoolroom. 
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Wierte & Wyer 
Destine tive STA: 


Actual size 
of calendar 
11 by 17% inches, 


always been 25c. 


lined envelopes. 


12-sheet calendar. 


pon and mail to us. 
This offer is for only a limited period. 


Holyoke, Mass. 





8 9 10 Z112 13 145 





[PHE regular price of the W & W calendar has 
But to introduce this amazing 
classroom help into thousands of new classrooms and 
homes this year we offer it, for the first time, free 
with this special dollar box of Autocrat Stationery. 


In this handsome box are 24 large folded sheets, size 
folded 6% inches by 8% inches, of the famous Auto- 
crat Linen stationery, and 24 large smart colorfully- 
And to make new friends, each spe- 
cial combination package contains the 1928 W & W 
In this exquisite package there is 
not the slightest hint of its extremely low price—$1.00. 

If your stationer or druggist hasn’t the combination 
box in stock, just pin a dollar bill or check to the cou- 
Calendars alone, 25 cents each. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 


“The most fascinating 


CLASSROOM HELP 


I’ve ever used” 


So say many teachers who have used the famous 


12-sheet White & Wyckoff Calendar 








CORES of schoolrooms year after year are graced with these in- 

teresting educational calendars. They are more than calendars. 

They inspire lofty thoughts of famous deeds, historical achieve- 
ments. They help the teacher penetrate the minds of even difficult 
scholars. A great aid in project work. 


And now comes the brand new 1928 calendar, entitled, “Message Car- 
riers of All Ages.” Each sheet presents an interesting photographic 
rendering of a famous message carrier, in art gravure, These illus- 
trations are the work of the famous artist, Lejaren a Hiller. Each 
sheet illustrates the holidays, historic dates and phases of the moon. 
Each sheet shows three months at a glance, 

There is the Runner of Old Babylon, the Courier on Horseback, the 
King’s Mail, the Colonial Mail Coach, the Pony Express—then on 
thru the ages until we reach, on the last page, the American Air Mail. 

On the back of the sheets you will find the detailed story of each pic- 
ture, and reproductions of postage stamps of all nations, together 
with interesting anecdotes and incidents of the various periods of his- 
tory, told in a manner that will hold the close attention of your class. 

For your entire class, this unique calendar will prove a fascinating 
wealth of educative interest, while it will be also a source of interest 
throughout the 366 days of 1928, both in classroom and in the home. 


For the first time FREE 
with the delightful Special Box of 
White & Wyckoff’s Autocrat Stationery 





WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 
Dept. CC-1, Holyoke, Mass. 


Send me without delay :— 


(J White & Wyckoff Calendars alone 
CHECK 


I sdiittteitecinl cents (25c each) 
yous {] Special Dollar Combination Pack 
CHOICE pec r Combination Packages 

I enclose dollars ($1.00 each) 

Name... 
Address 














An Examination Problem 
Solved 
By Nat G. Barnhart 


To provide seat work for the gram- 
mar-grade children at examination 
time became a problem in our school- 
rooms. Especially was this true when 
every child in a grade had finished his 
test and there was yet a half hour be- 
fore the dismissal bell would ring. 
Every child was tired, and the teacher 
was also worn with a heavy burden of 
work. To dismiss the pupils before the 
bell rang, however, would be likely to 
disturb other rooms where the children 
needed those last few minutes. How 
was the problem to be solved? It was 
one to be faced by the teachers, not by 
the pupils. 

It was solved in our school by using 
old magazines which the children had 
not seen. There is a wonderful store- 
house in every community—a few mag- 
azines in nearly every home. We col- 
lected these magazines in advance and 
kept them for examination time. They 
were then distributed, one to every pu- 
pil. The magazines with the most pic- 
tures are best for this use. The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine was the 
favorite with my pause. However, we 
made use of all kinds, for the pupils 
liked to see those which they had never 
seen before. 

The most annoying child in our room 
is, on most occasions, kept busy at ex- 
amination time if we give him a maga- 
zine and lead him to feel that this 
period is a special privilege. The next 
time a test comes he works hard to 
finish so that he may look at pictures. 
We have found this to be an excellent 
ee of encouraging better and faster 
work, 














New Owen 


Books 


Excellent 
Christmas Gifts 
for 
Young People 
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Untold 


His WORDS and DEEDS 
History Stories 


CORSON 





Prices given are postpaid. 




















Lincoln—His Words and Deeds. Corsomteii............:0cc.:--0ceeeceeeseeeveeeees 
Travels in Many Lands. Harry A. Franck. 
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ASGeod. Bookcase 


for the “oe ofa —_— book! 
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On Approval—Direct to User 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 





Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout thecountry. Madeinsectionsof dif- 
ferent sizes, combining utility, economy and attrac- 
tiveappearance. Pricecompleteasshown above, with 
non-binding, disappearin ng felt-cushioned 
doors, beautifully finish In plain golden oak, 
15.75. Im quartered oak or in imitation mahogany 
or walnut (willow), $18.25, In genuine mahogany 
or walnut, $23 50. Other styles at correspondingly 
low prices, Shi d direct from factory at a 
big saving TO YO OU. Write for new catalog No, 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. ¥. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo, 





All Standard 
Your chotee | ¥% te World’e best 
typewrite: rwood, Rem 


liver — full a... | 
a hes 


*2 and it’s $ yours ~ 








wil! mail you our 


comincy FREE CATALOG, Cred, area fully Srecribing felons shoving 


Cree Rife —_ t rite now for 
me ies eietaee sabstever. Dull time tf you sct now. 
snternational Typewriter Exchange 


184 W, Lake St., Department 1254, Chicago, Hlinols 








For Xmas Entertainment form a 


SONG-O-PHONE 
PUPILS BAND 





Pupils area no a be musictana to play the SONG 
O- Put They pi ae immediately—no study 
no ~~ ™ it ts ey um a tune fine 
orchestral effects b= be p “ ~~ red with these 
wonder instr uments Hundreda ¢ of gucee seful 
upil bands, playing SONG. 0O.THONES en 
finely attest to the pe _ y of these quickly 
played e i ~ cry a trombones, bu 
ete children will on oy it-you will 
it an = volient means of developin Shete 
musical sense. Flan now to form a SONG 
| spond pupils band for the i Pod Weite 
or a 


f SONG-O-PHONES today— 
5.00. 


(eanoeantuee 10 cents to 
THE SONOPHONE COMPANY, 
548 Wythe Ave., Dept.N., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain _ Cloth binding — 320 pages many 
wrapper Table of 

















$1.00 


Postpaid 











& commendations, on 
AMERICAN PUB. CO. “Ot W Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 





















Men’s & Boys’ Watch, 
6-year pearentes. Given for selling 
only 24 10e¢ famous Key- 
stone Gold eedles. Send 
name and 4 tR. money; we 

t you! 
KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO. 
Dept. 5810 Greenville, Pa. 











Jennie Jones will NEVER forget 
Teacher—after receiving a Box of 
Three High Grade Pencils for Xmas. 
Read page 18. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 30) 


Remove the outside leaves, the heart, 
and any other undesirable part from 
the heads of the cabbage. Cut them in 
convenient sizes for serving and let the 
pieces stand in cold water in a sauce- 
pan for about a half hour. Drain off 
the water, and cover the cabbage again 
with cold water. Put it on the stove, 
but do not cover 

When the cabbage has boiled a few | 
minutes, add the salt. Cook the cab- | 
bage only until it is tender (about 
twenty minutes). Drain off the water 
by letting the cabbage stand in a sieve 
for a few minutes. Add the butter, 
and serve. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE 

(Twenty portions of one-fourth cup each) 
Recipe 
quarts cranberries 
quart sugar 
pint water 
Utensils Needed 

strainer or sieve 
quart measure, or measuring cup 
quart saucepan and cover 


tablespoon 
two-quart bowl 


~~ DO 


a 


Wash the cranberries by letting the 
water run over them in a strainer. Re- 
move any decayed berries. Put the 
berries, sugar, and water into a sauce- 
pan; cover. Cook the berries until 
most of them are broken. It requires 
from eight to ten minutes. Mash the 
berries through a strainer into a bowl 
which has been rinsed with cold water. 
If you prefer the skins in the sauce, do 
not put the berries through the 
strainer. 


BANANA AND CELERY SALAD 
(Twenty portions) 


Recipe 


2 large heads lettuce 

2 large bunches celery 

10 medium-sized bananas 

i cup salad dressing (boiled or mayon- 
naise) 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan 

clean towel 
three-quart bowl 
paring knife 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 


ee ee 


Separate and wash the lettuce. Drain | 
it, and put it in a towel in a cool place 
to crisp. Wash the celery and cut it 
in small pieces, using the fine leaves 
also. Peel the bananas and scrape 
them. Cut them in slices, adding them 
to the celery. Add the salad dressing, 
and combine. For each portion serve 
one-half cup of the mixture on lettuce, 
making the salad look tall. 


CORNSTARCH PUDDING 
(Twenty portions of one-third cup each) 


Recipe 


2 quarts milk 

6 tablespoons cornstarch 

4 eggs 

% teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
Utensils Needed 


1 measuring cup 

1 three-quart double boiler 
1 tablespoon 

2 small bowls 

1 teaspoon 


From the two quarts of milk take out 
two cups, and scald the rest of the 
milk in a double boiler. Mix the corn- 
starch and cold milk in a bowl, and add 
it to the scalded milk, stirring while 
you add it. Cook the mixture until it 
is thick and you cannot taste the corn- 
starch. Stir the eggs in a bowl just 
enough to break them well. To the 
eggs, add the salt and a little of the 
cooked mixture; then turn the egg mix- 
ture into the cooked mixture and cook 
three minutes. Remove from the stove. 
Add the vanilla, and cool. Serve cold. 

Following are the number of calories 
furnished by each item of the menu: 

One cup vegetable soup, about 40 
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‘The Happy Hour Reade 


Four Delightful Books for Teaching Reading 
in the First and Second Grades 





Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG 
Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





HE Happy Hour Readers are designed to tead 
primary reading by making the subject so attra 


FIRST YEAR tive, so interesting, and so closely related to th 

Book I— . everyday life of the child that its study will seem; 
k I For First Half him an enjoyable pastime rather than an irksome tasi 
Book II—For Second Half Instruction is based on the Sentence Method. 3 
this method the child is led from individual sentey| 

SECOND YEAR ces through groupings of sentences to continuoy 


reading. Vocabulary and action are adapted frod 
well-known rhymes and stories relating to child | 


Book II] —For First Half 
Book IV—For Second Half and activities. The common idioms of a child’s « 
versation, the easiest initial blends, and comp 
w words that the young pupil should know are dey 

PREPAID PRICES oped with frequent repetition. 


i Separate volumes are provided for each ha!i year! 
Each Book in Strong Paper Covers | work so that the little reader will start each » 


term with a new book and a fresh viewpoint. 
18 Cents Per Copy The books (5x 7% inches in size) are attractive ; 
Each Book in Flexible Cloth Covers | @ppearance, printed on paper free from glare, and th 
type used is exceptionally clear. Nearly every pag 
24 Cents Per Copy and lesson is illustrated in color. 





If used as basal texts these books will furnish ti 
necessary fundamentals for the terms covered, 4 
supplementary readers they offer material well gra 
ed and adaptable to any system. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY ( weanes? orrite ) 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. — DES MOINES, IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN. — SAN FRANCISCO, CA 


20 Per Cent Discount from 
ve Prices on Orders for 
15 or More Copies. 














Graded Language «xd Compositio 


A Series of Seven Inexpensive Books Providing 
a Complete Course in Language for All Grades 









































By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal, Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Assisted by LINNIE M. ISLER, Teacher, Morse School. 


HIS series of books strips Elementary struction in letter writing; topical # 









rangement of subject matter; prom 
ciation drills; story method in teachis 
the “helping words”; practical study 
use of synonyms; standard poems ® 
prose selections with suggestions © 
teaching and study; special devices * 
teaching words frequently misused 
misunderstood. 


PRICES, ETC. 


Books I and II are combined in one 
ume for the teacher’s use in the first® 
second grades. The orepaid price is 
cents per copy in strong paper covers 
35 cents in flexible cloth covers. p 

Books III, IV, V, Vi, VI, Vill, aren 
the pupils’ use in the ‘third, fourth 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades res) 
tively. The prepaid price of an 
18 cents per copy in strong paper 
and 24 cents in flexibie cloth pes 

20% discount from the above prices 
orders for 15 or more copies. 


Order by grade number. 


Language and Composition of all 

non-essentials and presents the real 
and vital features of the subject, clearly 
and straightforwardly, in terms that chil- 
dren understand and through activities 
that interest them. 

Modern in method, these inexpensive 
textbooks begin with the first and second 
grades. The combined volume for the 
teacher’s use in these grades contains 
games and plays for language training, 
dramatization, stories for telling and re- 
production, and other material through 
which the child unconsciously absorbs 
the principles of language and is pre- 
pared for advanced work. 

The books containing the work for the 
third grade and for each grade thereafter 
are for the use of the children. These 
books carry on the work begun in the 
first two grades and form a continuous 
chain of instruction throughout all the 
grades. 


Some of the notable features of these 
books are: Systematic and thorough in- 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. — DES MOINES, IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN. — SAN FRANCISCO, 








calories. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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} The GOLDEN BOOK of 


FAVORITE SONGS 








“The Best All-round Song Book” 
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OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


20c 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 


lection of songs for Christmas. 


There are 


also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 


and attractively bound 


in covers made from 


“rope stock” which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


12 or more copies, 
Special rate on or- 


ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me 

Alouette 

America 

America the Beautiful 

Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 

Auld Lang Syne 

Baa! Baa! Black Sheep 

Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public 

Blue Bells of Scotland 

Broom, The (Round) 

Bull Dog, The 

Carry Me Back to Old 
_ Virginn 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cradie Song—Brahms 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Deck the Hall 

Dixie [Thine Eyes 

Diink to Me Only With 

Farmer, The 

Farmyard, The 

First Noel, The 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

Gaily the Troubadour 

Go Down, Moses 


God Be With You Till 
_ We Meet Again 
So Bless ur Native 


_ Land 

Good Night (Round) 

Good Night, Ladies 

Graduation Song 

Gymnastic Relief, A 

Hail to the Chief 

Hark! The Herald Angels 
Sing [Tara's Halls 


Harp That Once Thro’ 
Holy, Holy, Holy 

Home, Sweet Home 

ow Can I_ Leave Thee 
How D'¥Ye Do 

Illinois 


Indian Lullaby 
In the Gloaming 
It Came Upon the Mid- 
night 4 
sus, Lover of My 8S 
Jingle Bells : dos 
dolly Old St. Nicholas 
doy to the World 
Juanita 
Kathleen Mavourneen 

») the Home Fires 
k ening 
eer's Americ y 
Killneey erican Hymn 


Largo 

Last Rose of Summer 
Laugh Provoker, 

Lead, Kindly Light 
Lightly Row 

Little Bo-Peep 

Little Man, A 

Loch Lomond 

Long Trail, The 
Loreley, he 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
MacDonald's Farm 
March of Men of Harlech 
Marseillaise Hymn 
Merrily, Merrily_ (Kound) 
Michigan, My Michigan 
Mummy Song, The 

My Bonnie hee 
My Faith Looks Up to 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Nearer, My God, to Thee 
O Little Town of Beth- 


lehem 
O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks at Home 
Old Oaken Bucket, 
Onward, Christian 
diers 
Perfect Day 
Reuben and Rachel 


The 
Sol- 


* Robin Adair 


Robin Redbreast 
Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep 
Scotland's 
(Round) 
Silent Night 
Smiles 
Solomon _ Levi 
Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
Star Spangled Banner, 
Sweet and Low [iot 
Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
There’s Music in the Air 
Three Fishermen, The 
Vacant Chair, The 
We Three Kings of 
Orient Are 
When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly 
‘hen You and I Were 
Young, Maggie 
While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 
York, for the Night is 
Coming 


Burning 


~and 102 other songs just as good. 


Gol 


Send today for as many copies of the 
den Book of Favorite Songs as you 
need for your school. 


You will find it the 


biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, lowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 

(Order from Office Nearest to You) 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


One ham sandwich, about 300 cal- 
ories. 

One portion cottage pudding with 
peach sauce, about 300 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa, about 180 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup scalloped rice and 
tomato, about 220 calories. 

One whole wheat roll and butter, 
about 268 calories. 

Three-fourths cup buttered cabbage, 
about 90 calories. 

One-fourth cup 
about 200 calories. 

One portion banana and celery salad, 
about 110 calories. 

One-third cup cornstarch pudding, 
about 130 calories. 


cranberry sauce, 


Questions Arising Through the Prep- 
aration of These Lunches 


Is cottage pudding always mixed by 
the general cake method? 

No, the method for mixing plain 
muffins is often used. By this method, 
the butter is melted and added last. 
By the general cake method, the order 
of mixture is as follows: the fat is 
creamed first, the sugar creamed with 
the fat, the beaten eggs added, the milk 
added, and the dry ingredients added 
last. Sometimes the dry ingredients 
and milk are added alternately. Some- 
times the egg whites are beaten and 
added last. 


How may we know when the cottage | 


pudding has baked sufficiently? 

Two tests for telling when cake is 
baked enough are: the spring test, and 
shrinkage from the edge of the pan. 
The spring test means that when the 
top of the cake near the middle is 
touched, it will spring back, leaving no 
finger mark. Shrinkage from the edge 
means that the crust of the cake has 
shrunk away from the edges of the 
pan. 

What sometimes makes cabbage yel- 
low when it is boiled? 

Cabbage often becomes yellow when 
it is cooked too long. The vitamines 
in cabbage are destroyed very easily by 
cooking. The use of raw cabbage 
should be encouraged. 

How may we know when a banana is 
ripe? 

The skin of a ripe banana is a deep 
seme. with little specks of brown. The 

anana that has partly green skin 
should not be eaten raw. Only ripe 
bananas should be used in the school 
lunch. 

Why are there so many calories in 
cranberry sauce? 

Cranberry sauce requires a large 
amount of sugar. Sugar added to a 
food always increases the number of 
calories in it. One tablespoon of 
granulated sugar gives about sixty 
calories. 


How Do You Evaluate Your 
Teaching ? 
(Continued from page 21) 


not only help the teacher to refine her 
own teaching, but will also aid the su- 
pervisor to assist her effectively. 

The purpose of this article will be 
accomplished if it inspires the teachers 
who read it to begin thinking about the 
points which they would place on a list 
of standards for judging their teach- 
ing. One of the teachers quoted above 
called such a list: “Standards by 
which a supervisor might judge my 
work, with my approval.” 


A Useful Poster 


By Katherine T. Stout 


To encourage the children to drink 
more milk, made a Santa Claus 
poster, using a picture of Santa Claus 
and a chimney. Every week each child 
was allowed to color a brick in the 
Santa Claus chimney if he or she had 
drunk at least one pint of milk daily. 

This plan proved most helpful to the 
children. Not only did they benefit by 
acquiring the habit of drinking milk, 
but they completed an_ interesting 
poster for our schoolroom as well. 





To get a few flowers we must sow 
plenty of seed.—Bishop Whately. 
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; a 
| Increases Children’s 


| Interest in School 





“Giant” Playground Equipment arouses a new and keener 
interest in all school activities in the minds of boys and girls. 
It not only makes them much easier to manage, but many 
teachers have found that the installation of this modern play 
apparatus results in a better attitude toward all phases of school 
life—study, scholarship, behavior and attendance. 


FREE---A New Plan For Teachers 


Every teacher can now have Giant 
equipment for her school grounds, 
An appropriation from your school 
board is not necessary. We have a 
simple plan which may be used by 
any teacher to obtain a completely 
equipped play center without cost to 
the school. Just send us the coupon 
below and we will tell you in 
detail all about this simple, prac- 
tical plan. 

















Giant apparatus is constructed 
sturdily and is designed to give 
the greatest possible recreational 
advantages from a minimum in- 





| vestment. Includes slides, teet- a 
| ° 
ers, swings, waves, merry-go- ; 
rounds, and combination ap- H USS ON 
paratus. Be sure to get our i§ 
prices before buying. 4 GIANT MFG. CO., 
Mail This a § Council Bluffs, lowa 
f lease free infor- 
Coupon Today —> é an cone "pian. for 
Gi Mf C f —— and a J piay- 
ground equipmen . 
lant Mig. Co., | 
Box 419 
**Standard of the World’” ( : 
) Council Bluffs, lowa. F street 
OTC NCC ~~ a State 










Have You 
A Copy of This 
Valuable Booklet ? 


ANY teachers have not the time to organize their daily Bible readings, numbering 
M from 150 to 200 each year, around a common theme, or to select the best readings 
As a service to teachers, John Rudin & Company, Inc., pub- 
lishers of THE BOOK OF LIFE, have prepared and published for free distribution these 
American Citizenship Readings. Bible references for every day of the school year will 
be found in this valuable book. Suggestions and plans for special days are also given. 


Leacing American educators have examined and heartily approved these readings. 


for their children. 


We are glad to send this booklet FREE, without obligation, to teach- 
ers who can use it. All we ask is that you fill out the coupon above. 


JOHN RUDIN & CO.INC., 1020 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


te Rook of fife 
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TEACHERS 


WANTED! 


Why pay big prices for Ready 
Made Gowns, when in a few 
weeks’ spare time work, at 
your own home, you can learn 
to design and create attrac- 
tive, original gowns yourself 
at big money savings? 


Teachers Should 
Dress Well 


Over 26,000 women including 
many teachers have taken this 
fascinating work, They now 
design and make their own 
gowns and have three times 
as many original gowns ex- 
pressing their personality as 
they formerly had Ready 
Mades, Pa 


Mail Coupon 7 
Immediately 
Act 7 


Today! _~ 
~ 














By Berthé 
Black lace is 
Berthé’s concep- 
tion of the period 
frock, in a long bodice, 
yoked with chiffon 
and afuli skirt of in- 
numerable small tiers. 
Impartially she di- 
vides bet ween skirt 


Coupon 
FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE 

¢ Dept. $602 
a® Rochester, M. ¥. 

4 Rush to me at once, 32 page 
iustrated “GOWN BOOK’ 
with FREE sample lessons in the 
Z subject checked. Send full particulars. 
+eeeeeGown Designing «-+++- Millinery 





CRAIG HALL 


South Illinois Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Offers comfortable hotel accommodations 


at moderate rates. 


83 rooms with ,rivate bath. 

83 rooms with running water. 
Electrically lighted throughout. 
Steam heat; open fires; elevators. 


Roof promenade with fine view of 
Atlantic City, 


Library: Sun Parlors; Afternoon Tea; 
Egyptian Sun Parlor on Roof. 
Send for illustrated booklet and rate lists, 


CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD, Props. 











GONE IN 
15 DAYS 


BUNION 


I end bunions forever with my new Pedodyne Solvent 
tment. Pain stops almost instantly. Actual reduct on 


trea 
of the enlar growth starts so fast that i 
Senantiedee ene 


just send name and ad- 
Prove It Free ged tgs pod 
treatment guaranteed to bring complete results may be 
yours to try. No obiigations— Address 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. H 195 
180 North Wacker Drive Chicago, 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
| two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver's script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50tor $1.00. Sendforfree samples. 


Write your copy piainiy and mall to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 

















| that lies on the barn floor. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Feeding Birds in Winter 


(Continued from page 38) 


feeding shelf underneath a long slop- 
ing roof. ; 

fr the feeding station is to be situ- 
ated some distance away, at a bird pre- 


| serve or country club, for example, so 


that one cannot go daily to replenish 
the birds’ food supply, “automatic 
restaurants,” food hoppers which hold 
considerable food and automatically 
keep the tray below filled, should be 
used. In this way trips need be made 
only once or twice a week, and in the 
meantime an abundance of food is 
available for the feathered guests. 

When our feeding place has been de- 
cided upon, our next problem is to 
plan the menu. If we wish birds to ac- 
cept our hospitality, we must supply 
them with the proper food. The food 
of most of our winter birds consists 
largely of seeds and insects. In so far 
as it is possible we should try to dupli- 
cate this diet. A variety of seeds can 
be easily obtained for our seed-eating 
friends. Those of us who are fortu- 
nate enough to live in the country will 
find an abundance of seeds in the chaff 
Hosts to 
birds in town may have to go to the 
feed store to obtain seeds. Scratch 
feed is inexpensive and can always be 
procured. 

Winter bird feeding is so fascinating 
that if we start it, we shall certainly 
want to continue. Next spring we may 
want to plant a small patch of ground 
to grow seeds for our guests the follow- 
ing winter. Wheat, oats, millet, and a 
few sunflower seeds will give us a large 
harvest for supplying our banquet 
tables. We may also set out plants 
next spring which will make our bird 
friends more content and safe. Stag- 
horn sumac, mountain ash, Virginia 
creeper, bayberry, red cedar, and haw- 
thorn not only bear fruit which is re- 
tained until winter birds have eaten 
most of it, but also provide shelter for 
them against their enemies and the 
cold, and help to beautify our homes. 

We cannot very well furnish insects 
to those of our guests who earn their 
living by drilling into the trees, or find- 
ing insects and their eggs hidden in the 
crevices of the bark. However, if we 
feed them meat scraps, suet, and 
cracked nuts, and hang up bones which 
have been opened so that they can reach 
the marrow, they will be satisfied. 

It would be considered quite im- 
proper if, upon leaving a banquet table, 
we tucked all the extra cookies, candies, 
and nuts into our pockets and took 
them away with us. The birds do not 
live according to our rules of etiquette, 
however. Unless we fasten the bones 
and pieces of suet securely by means 
of a number of turns of string, or else 
inclose them in a piece of fine-meshed 
chicken wire tacked against the post or 
tree, our guests are likely to carry the 
food away in large pieces and eat it 
elsewhere. Then, of course, we shall 
lose the desired opportunity of watch- 
ing, them eat. 

eanuts, threaded together and tied 
like a tight rope between two branches, 
will afford us much pleasure when our 
guests discover ‘them. The chickadee 
and nuthatch hang head downward as 
they peck through the shells, while the 
blue jay and cardinal balance on top 
like tight-rope performers. If one end 
of the peanut string is allowed to hang 
free, the nuthatch and chickadee will 
cling to it like little feathered acrobats. 

e need not give up our plan for 
making birds our guests, even if we 
feel that we cannot afford to contribute 





Catalog School 
Slides 
Contains listing of 44,000 Edu- 
cational slides including Science, 


Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergertea, etc. 


Write for Free Copy 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
283 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lewa 














YOUR FRIENDS WILL ENJOY 


themselves much better at your parties, entertainments, 
games, dances, church socials, ete., if you serve something 
to drink. Geiger’s Orangeolo is just the thing ; so 
licious, refreshing and healthful. And it’s so cheap and 
easy tomake. Justsend 16 cents for package of Geiger’s 
Powder which makes a gallon. 10 packages, 

Rice $1. Money back if not pleased. Send now. 
GER CO.., 4538 N. Maplewood P. P. Ave., Chicago, Ill 





AKE MONEY-SPARE TIM 


Would you like to turn your hours outside of 
school into real profit? We will show you a de- 
lightful way to do it. This institution is chartered 
by the State of Illinois to teach oil painting on 
photographs—a form of art that demands astound- 
ing prices. One artist made $23,000 last year. 

You do not need special talent to achieve wealth 
and distinction in this work. Any intelligent per- 
son can learn by our methods. You will soon be 
making a good income during your spare hours. 
Write today for free illustrated booklet, which 
explains everything. Don't delay for Your Success 
in Art, which means financial independence, is 
awaiting you. Address Dep’t J3, 


National Art School, Inc., 1008 N. Dearborn, Chicago. 
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ree CHRISTMAS DAYS and Songs and many Dialogues and 
arranged as follows: 


Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part 


Plays 


light an audience. 
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Christmas Plays and Recitations 
Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 


This is an unusually fine collection of material for the celebra- 
tion of the Yuletide. The large number of recitations, songs, plays, 
drills, dances, and other exercises included are so varied in length 
and character that every teacher is sure to find among them just 
what she desires to prepare a well-rounded Christmas program. 

The selections have been chosen with a view to providing ma- 
terial for varying numbers and different ages and all have been 
successfully produced in the schoolroom. Among the selections 
included are: “Mrs. Santa Comes into Her Own”; “A Christmas 
Box from Aunt Jane”; “The Old Woman Who Lived in the Shoe’’; 
“A Miracle Play of the Nativity’; Pantomime of “‘Luther’s Cradle 
Hymn”; and the reading “The Soft Spot in B 606." These and 
many other favorites make the book a most desirable one to have, 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas in Your 


plays for Christmas celebrations. 
length and character to suit all grades, and, 


Both the rural and the grade teacher will 
abundance of material to fit every need. 

















Toinette and the Elves. A Christmas play 
in three acts. An elf's magic gift to 
Toinette works wonders in making her real- 
ize how selfish she has been. With the help 
of the elves she begins her reformation on 
Christmas Day by giving her brothers and 
sisters a happy Christmas. For children 8 
to 12 years of age. 4 girls, 5 boys, and as 
many other boys as desired as elves. 20 
minutes. 15 cents. 

Silent Night. A pantomime of the song, 
“Silent Night.’’ Definite and minute direc- 
tions are given. Poses 
number of characters. 


Jack’s Goblins. 


treating a dog. After 
of Christmas. 
For all the grades, 
15 cents. 


8 boys 


tions and pantomimes 
ing. 
illustrated. Any 
5 minutes. 15 cents. 


Other Splendid Titles 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others. 
tains eleven delightful little Christmas Plays as follows: Christmas 
Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys and Christmas 
Toys; What Santa Brought; An Interview with Santa Claus; The 
Truly Believers ; The Lost Reindeer ; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle; 
The Captive Jack Frost; A Christmas Carol; A Visit to Santa 
Claus. 40 cents, postpaid. 


20 minutes. 15 cents. 





Con- 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 
By Grace B. Faxon. Provides abundant material for New Year's, 
Valentine Day, Longfellow's Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, 
May Day, Mother's Day and Peace Day. The 
material consists of quotations, recitations, 
verses for familiar tunes, music, drills, 
dances, dialogues, and plays. Also directions 


ae ee me 
PIECES “©PLAYS for setting up a Maypole with diagrams for 
LINCOLN'S for dances around it. 40 cents, postpaid, 


@ program for Lincoln’s Birthday in any sch 
clude: 


Plays; Suggestive Programs. 


40 cents. postpaid. 














By Grace B. Faxon. Teachers will find in 
: this book a splendid selection of material 
from which to choose for a Washington program. The contents in- 
clude: Recitations for Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older Pu- 
pils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quotations from Wash- 
ington; Quotations about Washington; Drills and Dances: Dia- 
logues and Plays. In many of the plays an entire roomful of pu- 
pils may take part, Abundant material for very small children as 
well as the older ones. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


_By Grace B, Faxon. The first part is devoted to a collection of 
pieces to speak consisting of the cleverest, most childlike verses 
imaginable. The second part contains 18 dialogues and plays for 
the little people, besides the pageant of “The Pied Piper” which is 
suited to any general program. Some of the plays “act” fifteen 
minutes and in them the children represent flowers, dolls, school- 
room objects, Mother Goose and fairy tale characters, and grown 
persons. 40 cents, postpaid. 





Entertainments} 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


PIECES“°PLAYS “AYS Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 
This popular book contains more than one hundred Recitations 


. The contents are 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; 


IlI—Acrostics; Part 


1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Dialogues and Plays, 
Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while piece that will de 
The old favorites are here, many seldom found jn 
a collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book, 
A splendid feature of the dialogues and plays is that many of 
them include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are go 
elastic that they may be used with a small or a large number. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 














Two acts. 


A Christmas Panorama. 
the children of different nations show 
they celebrate Christmas. 


Suited to grades 8 to 6. 
characters flexible, but 30 to 40 preferable. 




















School 


Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 


A new compilation of recitations, songs, exercises, dialogues and 
The selections are well varied in 


with the exception of 


a few standard favorite poems, all are new and original. 

Among the plays and dialogues included are: Dramatization of 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol; Santa Buys a New Suit; His Christmas 
Tree; Mother Goose’s Visit to Santa Claus; Santa on Poverty Row; 
The New-fashioned Christmas; Santa's Workshop; etc. 


find in this book an 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Popular Christmas Plays 


On Christmas Eve the | 
Goblins punish Jack in his dreams for mis 


being taught a much- 


needed lesson, he is sent a pleasant dream 


, 12 girls and extras. 
20 minutes. 


Santa Claus has 
Carols, recite 


included. Easy stag- 
Number of 

















Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon, This collection will make it easy to prepare 
e contents im | 
Recitations for Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older Pu | 
pils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quotations about Lim | 
coln; Anecdotes of Lincoln; Lincoln Epigrams; Dialogues and 
Ample material is provided for 
younger children, in fact, there is a goodly amount for each 


ool. 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


‘foe PRIMARY PUPILS, 

















SEND FOR CATALOGUE which fully describes our entire line 


of Entertainment and other books for teachers and schools. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (°éu:27%.%%") 
Dansville, N.Y. Des Moines, lowa. Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calil 
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STRICT CONFIDENCE a few — 
facts about yourself, age, 
occupation, etc., if you ~ 
have had credit accounts 

tell us where. . 


We ship promptly for ‘30. 
DAYS FREE TRIAL, If satis. 
' fied pay balance in’ 4 
_ @asy monthly payments. 
Otherwise 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Deformities 


of the Back 


Thousands of 





Remarkable Cases 
Anold lady, 72 years of 


age, who sulfered for many 
ears and was chastity 
' oe a dg found relief. 
} man who was helpless, un- 
‘ able to rise from his chair, 
‘was riding horseback and 
BD playing tennis within a 
a, j a A wets child, — 
‘ lyzed, was playing abou 
the house after wearing a Philo Burt Appliance 
fie ek. We have successfully treated over 
¥teven thousand cases in the past 25 years. 


20 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 

i, Yl Prove its value in ourown case. There 
ate Teason why you should not accept our 
dastic The photographs show how light, cool, 
the Philos Pn am mae 
‘ ._ Bur ance 

ae different oem the 
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ther or steel jackets. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


a few pennies for the purchase of bird 
food. There are always enough left- 
over bread crusts and scraps of meat 
and fat from our own table to keep a 
lunch counter supplied for a number of 
guests dressed in feathers. 

No matter how appetizing the food, 
no guest will continually go to ban- 
quets where he has to sit in the wind. 
So our tables should be located where 
the cold winds will not strike them. If 
the table is out in the open, we can 
break the force of the wind by putting 
up a few evergreen branches, a little 
brush, or even our Christmas tree when 
we are through with it, placing it on 
the side from which the wind generally 
blows. These shelters from the wind 
will also serve as hiding places when 
danger threatens. 

Now that the table is set, and we 
rest secure in the knowledge that there 
will never be any dishes to wash, we 
have nothing to do but wait for the 
arrival of our guests. Since they are 
not accustomed to finding food on win- 
dow ledges and shelves, we must give 
them time to find our tables. As the 
days go by, they begin to come. Never 
were guests more welcome! Many of 
them are seed-eaters. The slate-colored 
juncos come in flocks. They show 
white outer tail feathers when they fly. 
There are several kinds of sparrows: 
tree sparrows, with a small dark spot 
in the center of a _ grayish-white 
breast; a song sparrow that decided 
to winter with us, distinguished by a 
large brown blotch in the center of the 
breast and darkish streaks on the sides 
of the throat; and the ever-present 
English sparrows, who need no intro- 
duction. A flash of red delights our 
eyes as a cardinal, or redbird, comes 
into view, accompanied by his more 
dully colored mate. A pair of tufted 
titmice, with crests erect, are seen next, 
the male whistling a loud “pero-pero” 
from time to time. We see a flash of 
blue and white; a blue jay has found 
food and will remain as our guest all 
winter. 

Visitors who are on an insect diet or 
its equivalent are also present. The 
pugnacious one who seems to prefer 
standing head downward as he pecks 
at the suet on the post, is the white- 
breasted nuthatch. He has a bluish-gray 
back and a black patch on his head. 
The chickadee also has a black cap, and 
a black throat besides. He repeatedly 
tells us who he is, calling “chick-a-dee- 
dee-dee” at frequent intervals. The 
downy woodpecker and his larger cous- 
in, the hairy, both dressed in black and 
white, come for a meal of suet. 

As the snows become deeper and 
food grows scarce, the number of our 
guests increases. One afternoon just 
before nightfall we are delighted to see 
five bobwhite, or quail, emerge from a 
pile of brush we have thrown up for a 
bird shelter, and follow their leader to 
the lunch counter, to get some of the 
grain which the other guests have 
knocked to the ground. Next day we 
set up more brush shelters, for we 
want them to stay. Each day brings 
new surprises, new ideas concerning 
old friends, thrills over guests we have 
never seen before—waxwings, purple 


finches, red-breasted nuthatches, snow) P' 


buntings, horned larks, golden-crowned | 
kinglets, redpolls! Our bird books help 
us to call them by their proper names 
if we do not already know them. 

We realize the responsibility which 
we have assumed in persuading these 
birds to remain with us and become our 
guests. Appreciating the joy which 


they have brought into our lives during | 


the long weeks of winter, and knowing, 
too, the service that they will render 
the following spring and summer, as 
they devour countless harmful insects 
and weed seeds, we faithfully provide 
for them until spring. At that time, 
when food becomes plentiful every- 
where, some of them will depart for 
other scenes. A number will remain to 
nest near us, realizing perhaps that we 
will endeavor to keep them from harm. 
Memories of these wonderfully interest- 
ing guests will never leave us. They 
have trusted us and have partaken of 
our hospitality, and we have been well 
repaid. The winters that are to come 
will be more pleasant because of our 


| write the authors o 





developing comradeship with the birds. 
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Testing Written English 


(Continued from page 24) 


ranged for easy reference while you 
are marking your papers. If you 
study. the directions carefully and fol- 
low them conscientiously, you will have 
a score for each child’s sentence struc- 
ture that is as “standard” as can be 
made. With it will come a sense of 
satisfaction in the definiteness of 
the procedure, which is usually missing 
in our subjective marking of themes. 


Norms 


The Class Record Sheet which comes 
with the test material gives norms for 
May testing, based upon about six 
thousand scores. If your test is given 
in some other month, you may correct 
all norms to your test month by inter- 
polation. Add to the May norm of the 
preceding grade as many tenths of the 
difference between it and the norm for 
your grade as there have been school 
months since May. For instance, sup- 
ee your fifth grade is being tested in 

ecember. 

May Standard Score 

Grade 4—51.9 

Grade 5—63.9 
The difference, 12.0 points, divided 
among ten school months gives 1.2 
points to add for every school month 
which has passed since last May, i.e., 
five months. Therefore, to 51.9, add 
5x1.2 points, or 6 points, giving a 
December standard score of 57.9 for the 
fifth grade. 


THE USE OF RESULTS 


You will be interested in comparing 
your grade median and _ individual 
scores with the norms, but the chief 
value of the test does not lie there. The 
older your pupils are, the more com- 
plicated are the sentences that they 
construct, and the more need there is 
for internal punctuation and spelling 
of difficult words. So it often happens 
that the childish sentences of a fourth- 
grader score as high in technical cor- 
rectness and spelling as the compli- 
cated sentences of an ambitious sixth- 
grade writer. Inter-grade compari- 
sons, therefore, are largely compari- 
sons in aoumaty of writing. 

The test will have performed its first 
service by the time you have finished 
the scoring. Every teacher who gives 
five or ten minutes to a systematic 
study of how each child in the class 
writes sentences in a standard situa- 
tion has thereby learned a great deal 
about the needs of her pupils. 

More than this can be done, how- 
ever. A little graph for each pupil, 
showing how many sentences were cor- 
rect in comprehension, essential struc- 
ture, spelling, technical correctness, 
and grammar and language usage, will 
make vivid each child’s needs in the 
study of sentence writing. 

Unlike standard tests in some sub- 
jects where retesting is planned, the 
pupil may be permitted to look over his 
test paper after it is corrected. If 
you have a few minutes for conference 
with each child, an analysis of his chief 
difficulties in sentence structure will 
oint out the major emphasis for each 
individual in the English work which 
is to follow. 

“English is a complicated subject,” 
this test. At- 
tempts to measure the whole subject by 
one test produce a score which is too 
complex to yield much help in improv- 
ing your teaching. Sentence structure 
is only one small part of the whole 
complicated subject, but it is an im- 
ag part. <A test like the New 

ork English Survey Test in Sentence 
Structure will provide a real help for 
those teachers who wish to attack their 
work with definite analysis and meas- 
urement, and to focus their teaching on 
the points where it is most needed. 

AvuTHorR’s Note: The New York English 
Survey Tests may be purchased from the 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 


A new force in nature of some sort 
or other will be discovered by which 
many things not now understood will 
be explained. We unforiunately have 
only five senses; if we had eight, we’d 
know more.—Thomas A. Edison. 
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Brighten 
Their Minds 
But Don’t Forget 
Their Bodies! 


HERE is a wonderful little ally 

for every teacher who real- 
izes the importance of health in 
the classroom. In modern school 
rooms DETECTO, the preferred 
personal scale, keeps children 
interested daily in their weight 
and health. 


T HE Class-Room Weight Rec- 

ord, illustrated above, is a 
chart that can be used in a com- 
petitive way—with gold stars or 
other awards to children who 
gain consistently. We will be 
glad to send you FREE a chart 
for your classroom. Also free 
weight and health literature for 
your pupils to take home—or for 
yourself. 


DETECTO comes in three models and 
several attractive colors. It is 
beautiful, sturdy and portable. The 
moderate prices, as low as $10.85, 
make DETECTO just the Christmas 
present for your class to give itself. 
DETECTO is guaranteed for five years 
and should last a life time. It is certi- 
fied and approved by the New York 
State Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures. Obtainable at most good depart- 
ment and hardware stores, 


May We Say 
A Word to You 
Directly ? 


You teachers know 
how difficult it is 
to find enoughtime 
to maintain that 
steady health so 
essential to your 
work. Detecto in 
your bathroom or 
boudoir makes it 
a pleasure each 
morning to watch 
your weight and 
protect your 
health. Write to- 
day for booklet! 


MAIL THE COUPON! 


Mark the Literature You Want. 





The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. 
Dept. N., 318 Greenwich Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me one Class- 
Room Weight Record for my class; also 
booklets on Diet and Health for 
pupils. I am also interested in a De- 
tecto for my own home use. 0 


eniinctitadeasdieadinionie 3 


Address.... 
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Avoid the 
Invisible Death! 


NVISIBLE, odorless, and fatal — that 

is carbon monoxide gas, a poison 

which lurks in your automobile, in your 
gas range, and other appliances. 

The danger is so real that the Motor 
Vehicle Departments of various states 
now plan to furnish motorists (with 
their registration plates) a warning 
against this gas. 

For the past few years we, and other 
insurance companies, have been bring- 
ing this danger to public attention. 
And we offer you—FREE—a booklet 


on the subject, designed to save lives. 


Ls 
Fe INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, Massacnuserts 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your free booklet on 


Carbon Monoxide Gas. 








Hot Lunch 
at School— 








STERNO Two-Burner Cook 


Stove and Extinguisher 


ompiyors yeah 


Unique ‘‘Barnswallow’s’’ Cook Book FREE 


Cold, wintry days! That's when a hot lunch just 
hits the spot. This Sterno Stove cooks and heats 
any dish equal to a kitchen range, and “The Barn- 
swallow's’’ Cook Book is chock full of practical 
recipes. A hundred uses at school or home, Teach 
cooking, laboratory tests, breakfast in your room, 
lunch at night. Ironing, curling irons, hot water. 
Your dealer can supply you or send 50c to Dept, 605, 
Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th St., New York for com- 


plete outfit, 
CANNED 


STERNO “teat 


THE CLEAN, CONVENIENT FUEL 


Sterno t@ manufactured under U. 8, Gov't. permit for 
use only as a Suel, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


History and Geography in 
Intermediate Grades 
(Continued from page 34) 


indications were that the amount of in- 
formation which each group had gained 
from the program of the other group 
compared favorably with that which 
they had accumulated from their own 
study. 

Space does not permit a review of 
the study of Portugal. In a general 
way, the children studied Portugal at 
the same time that they did Spain. 
This was not a part of the teacher’s 
plan, however. 


two countries that the children, in read- 
ing to secure information about the one, 
learned many facts about the other. 
When they studied the rivers of Spain, 
they found that the Tagus, which they 
had considered an important river of 
Spain, gave its harbor to Portugal. 
The relief map which pictured the 
highlands of Spain showed mountain 
barriers between the two countries. 
They found that the same winds that 
brought much moisture to the north- 
western part of Spain caused heavy 
rainfall in western Portugal. Through- 
out the study of Spain, similarities and 
differences between the two countries 
were brought to the attention of the 
children. 
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Epitor1AL Note: The January issue of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
will contain illustrations of a variety of 
informal tests used in geography in 
grades four and five. 





“Without the resolution in your 
hearts to do good work, so long as your 
right hands have motion in them; and 
to do it whether the issue be that you 
die or live, no life worthy the name will 
ever be possible to you, while, in once 
forming the resolution that your work 
is to be well done, life is really won 
here and forever. And to make your 
children capable of such resolution, is 
the beginning of all true education.” 
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HELPS for TEACHERS 


May Be Ordered at Special Reduced Prices in Combination with 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATHFINDER 
and payment need not be made until February 15th. 


400 Games FOR SCHOOS, OSes 
AND PLAYGROUND 

Gives full instructions 

for playing more than 
four hundred games with 
ample provision for every 


N age, vpae and — 
sion. There are indoor 

Jor Home. School and outdoor games; 

: games in which children 

acnen + of varying ages may 
participate; games for 

social gatherings; for 


special purposes in class- 
room work; in fact every 
kind of game that 
teachers may need. 
Numerous diagrams and 
illustrations, 320 pages, 
full cloth covers. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. With 
Normal! Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 











Present-Day Standards 7. fO%nc 


sa In this new book, the 


author explains what 
constitutes good teaching 
to-day and presents defi- 
nite standards by which 


PRESENT-DAY 
teachers can evaluate ev- 
STANDARDS ery feature of their work. 
FOR TEACHING The standards o— are 
amply illustrate y con- 
Fizpaiick erete examples to make 


them of the greatest 
® value for  self-improve- 
ment. The lesson plans, 


projects and problems in- 
cluded have been thor- 
oroughly tested, 208 
pages, full cloth covers. 
Price, $1.25 per copy, 
postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


Poems Teachers Ask For 


POEMS 
TEACHERS 


ASK FOR 
(eexi 














BOOKSI 
AND ll 


These two books con- 
tain 480 of the poems 
most frequently asked for 
by teachers. In reality, 
therefore, they are a 
compilation by teachers 
of the poems which they 
have found most desir- 
able tor use in_ their 
school work. 214 pages 
in each book. Full cloth 
covers. Price of each 
volume, $1.00, postpaid. 
Either volume with Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
Either with The Path- 
finder, i year, $1.50. 














Instructor Poster Patterns °°0*S 


Each of these books contains patterns for mak- 
ing 30 posters of varying sizes up to 54 inches 
long. 20 of the patterns in each book are of 
Mother Goose characters; others deal with chil- 
dren, their pets, and their play. No patterns 
alike in the two books. Heavy paper covers. 

Price, each Book, 80 cts., postp’d. Either Book 
with Normal instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. Either with She Pothinéer 1 year, $1.65. 





Covers Reading, Eng- 
lish and American Liter- 
ature, Orthography, 
Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Geography, U. 
S. History, Civil Govern- 
ment, Drawing, Writing, 
Nature Study, Current 
Events, Manners’ and 
Morals, School Manage- 
ment, Methods of Teach- 
ing. Gives questions and 
answers on every phase 
of each subject and help- 


See page 2. 


Seeley’s Question Book 





























ing of the school 
jects, 
community, 
schoolroom 
pages, 
Price 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 
$3.20. 
finder, 


The Pathfinder, 1 yeai, 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 





Health Poster Patterns 





The patterns in this book 





Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, «4 yr., $1.65. 


Mother Goose Health Fosters 


Contains patterns for 
making 10 postcrs, size 
36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health ruics ex- 
pressec in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
; day), Nimble Jack (who 

| plays out * doors each 

== é y), ete. eavy paper 

op a covers. Price 80 cents, 
—-——~- —_ With Normal 
nstructor-Primary Plans, 


1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N: "|, Su 





sub- 
children, the 

and the 
itself. 384 
full cloth covers. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


the 


1 year, 
With The Path- 
1 year, $2.20. 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 


terns for window decora- 


tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 


tions for other purposes. 


Some of the patterns are: 
Grapes and Leaves, Bas- 
ket and Fruit, Bowl and 
Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 


Contains patterns which 


form 20 posters, size 36 x 

114 inches, each illustrating 
la well-known story. 
of the subjects are: 


Some 
Claus 


form 10 posters, size 36 x | derclla, Rumpelsiiiizkin, 
HEALTH 15 inches, each illustrating | ‘The Frog P.ince, The Ugly 

a health rule, Some of the| Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
POSTER aa cre: —< i - er — Sage —- 

indows Open, ean the| Pric> cents, poc*pa. 

PATTERNS Teeth Every Day, Bathe| With Norma! Instructors 
pee More Than Once a Week,|rimary Plens, 1 year, 
TTY Drink Milk Every Day, etc. | $2.65. Wik The Path- 
teh 


finder, 1 year, $1.65. 


Instructor Jointed Toys “iu! 


Each of these books cone 
tains 30 patterns with die 
rections for making joiute 
ed toys. 

Book : contains twenty- 
two Pt ne for Jointea 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. Heavy pa- 
per covers. Price 60 cents, 


postpaid. : 
Book [fi contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 


Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 


Either Book bag Normai 


Plans, 1 year, $2.5 


Either Book Site The Pa 





1.65. 


Price 60 cents, 


ful suggestions for its 
teaching and study. 446 
pages, full cloth covers, 
Price $1.50, postpaid. —=— Red 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, e uce 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. Don’t | 
diet. Su 
How I Did It ner Pane 
This book contains 746 ant way. 
teaching devices briefly That + 
explained by teachers Tablet 
who have used them suc- sabiets. 
yey — cover of scient: 
Schoo anagement ; 
Arithmetic ; Language; R .7 t 
Geography ; Spelling ; N Marmo 
History; Writing; Read- help. It 
ing; Hygiene; Decora- jy less 
tion and Art; Nature b Count = 
Study and Agriculture; |\ Its results 
Domestic Science ‘Man 5 ple are u 
ual Training; usic ; 
Games; Seat Work: W a 
Schoolroom Holidays ; n ever 
ony 320 pages, mola is n 
ull cloth covers. Price 
$1.00, postpaid. With aH peace 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. exer 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. tty the | 
now emp! 
4 THE $2 PRIZE ° 
Pedagogical Pep fbb 37000082 F ihe weigh 
The Prize - Winning ewe 
Plans in this book were lighted at 
selected from over two Then tell 
thousand submitted by Ask now 
teachers in a  nation- 
wide prize contest. They Ma: 
cover practically every sold 
phase of a teacher's work Ify 
and deal with the teach- ther 
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crease, 
lighted at the results Marmola brings. 
Then tell others—that is all we ask. 
Ask now for a box of Marmola. 


‘December 1927 


Some Fat 


educe your overweight. 


Don’t do it by abnormal exercise or 


. Such results are hard, dangerous 
transient. Do it in the easy, pleas- 
way. ' ae 

hat way is Marmola Prescription 


Tablets. They are based on many years 
of scientific research, and they act to 
correct the cause. 

Marmola is the modern, 
help. 
Countless users have told others about 


scientific 
It has been used for 20 years. 


its results and its benefits. Now peo- 
ple are using, as a result, a very large 
amount. 


In every circle you can see what Mar- 
mola is now doing. Slender figures are 
now common, obesity is rare 

If exercise and diet seem oppressive, 


the Marmola way which millions 


nowemploy. Watch the results. Watch 


weight come down, the vitality in- 
You will be amazed and de- 


Marmola prescription tablets are 

sold by all druggists at $1 per box. 

If your druggist is out, he will get 
m at once from his jobber. 


MARMOLA 


Prescription Tablets 
he Pleasant Way toReduce 
































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


When and by whom was the Church Peace 
Union founded 7—Wyoming. 

The Church Peace Union was 
founded in 1914 by Andrew Carnegie. 

Is the number of cities in the United States 


having City Manager form of government 
increasing or decreasing 7—Ohio. 


The number has increased slightly 
each year since the first city adopted 
that form of government in 1908, the 
greatest rate of increase being between 
the years 1918 and 1923. 


Who are the authors of the following quota- 
tions and from what are they taken? (1) 
“Praises of the unworthy are felt by ardent 
minds as robberies of the deserving’; (2) “Life 
is probation, and the earth no goal but starting 
point of man.” 


1. This is from Biographia Literaria 
by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 2. This 
is a quotation from The Ring and the 
Book by Robert Browning. 

What states show the largest increase in the 


number of foreign-born whites during recent 
years ’i—Kansas, 


Texas, Arizona, California, and 
Michigan show the largest increase in 
the number of foreign-born whites 
since 1910. More than ninety per cent 
of the increase for the entire United 
States was in these four states during 
the decade from 1910 to 1920. 


Is Bowdoin College a modern college of learn- 
ing 7—Wisconsin, 

Bowdoin College at Brunswick, 
Maine, was founded in 1794 and has 
always ranked with the best small col- 
leges. It offers courses similar to those 
of other institutions in its class. It now 
has approximately five hundred stu- 
dents and a faculty of about forty mem- 
bers. 

Has Luxemburg become an independent state 
since the World War ?—Massachusetts. 

Luxemburg has long held the status 
of an independent commonwealth. It 
was neutralized by the Treaty of Lon- 


may: | don in 1867, but Germany ignored that 









































19 W.Chicago Av., Dept.2901, Chicago 
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ypewriter Offer 


| DON'T SEND US A CENT 
~we'll ship you a genuine L. 
0! 


ze 


pare it with any machine 


| The Only Ball-Bearing Typewriter 


typewriter until 
have tried an L. C. Smith. For the sake of your 
| Receeaseiet RIAL OFFER. 


| "2-260 E.Grand Avenue, Chicago 


























Smith ra 10-Day Free 
Put it to any test in 

or office—no one 
urge you to buy. Com- 










AFTER IO DAY 
Then, if you decide Maa aaILNe 
keep it, we 


"ll k uu 
the LOWEST PRICE EVER OFFERED and 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS so 

you'll never miss them. 







Ss 





a 


Because of its ball-bear- 
ing, construction, the 
L. C. Smith is the easiest 
running and longest 
wearing typewriter 
made. ALL THE 1926 
ATTACHMENTS. 
Guaranteed for 
5 Years 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
re-newed. Don’t buy 





,accept our FREE T 


8 Worth Extras FREE 


wasting now Tools, Waterproof Cov 

fantle Sue’ denny Coes in Touch Typewriter 

Haan bel, pout Use the ball-bearing a 1, 
for deta: 





Da decid om any | = 
ty et ow Soe Offer and manual of 


Smith Typewriter Sales Corp. 








er. | begin? 








treaty at the time of the World War, 
occupying the country. Luxemburg 
was, however, restored to its indepen- 


{|dent status after the signing of the 


Armistice. 


1. When did the educational interest in China 
2. How extensively are newspapers cir- 
culated in China ?7—Ohio, 


1. China has long been interested in 
certain educational activities, but the 
modern educational advancement of the 
country dates from 1905. 2. There are 
more than one thousand daily, weekly, 
and monthly journals in China, circu- 
lating chiefly in a few of the more im- 
portant cities. 

How large is the federal territory of Aus- 


tralia, which is the site of the new capital? 
Illinois. 


Australia’s Federal Territory, Can- 
berra, is 940 square miles in extent. 
The capital has recently been dedicated. 
Various institutions connected with the 
government will be located in the terri- 
tory. The site for a naval college has 
been set aside, twenty-eight square 
miles being devoted to this purpose. 

How does the live stock of Argentina and 


Australia compare with that of the United 
States 7—Minnesota. 


According to the latest statistics 
available, Argentina has approximate- 
ly sixty-three per cent as many cattle 
as the United States, ninety per cent 
as many sheep, and about three per 
cent as many swine. Australia has 
about twenty-two per cent as many 


cattle, one per cent as many swine, and 


twice as many sheep. 

Where is Hyderabad? Tell something about 
it.—Missouri. 

Hyderabad is a large native state of 
India occupying the central part of the 
Indian peninsula. It became a part of 
the Mogul Empire in 1687, but again 





assumed an independent status with 
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the founding of the dynasty of Nizam 
in 1761. At the present time it occu- 
pies the same position as other Indian 
states, under the control of the British 
but really managed by a native ruler. 
The British government is represented 
by a Resident. The present ruler is a 
descendant of the original Nizam, and 
the country is sometimes called the 
Dominions of his Highness the Nizam. 

What is bakelite ?—North Carolina. 

Bakelite is a chemical coal-tar prod- 
uct used as a substitute for hard rub- 
ber and celluloid, valuable for electri- 
cal insulation and other purposes be- 
cause of its resistance to heat. It is 
the invention of a chemist, Dr. Leo 
Baekeland, whose achievement was 
recognized by the award of the Nichols 
medal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety in 1909. The name Bakelite is de- 
rived from the inventor’s name. 

What is the status of the government of 


Mexico under the present constitution ?—New 
York, 


_ Under the constitution of 1917 Mex- 
ico is a federative republic divided into 
states, each of which has the right to 
manage its own local affairs subject to 
the fundamental law of the land as 
embodied in the constitution. All the 
states are bound together in one “body 
politic” under the federal constitution 
in a manner similar to the way in which 
the states of the United States are 
bound together. 

When was the Bank of England founded and 


how did it become so powerful a financial in- 
stitution 7—Iowa, 


The Bank of England was incorpo- 
rated July 27, 1694, with a capital of 
£1,200,000. In return for loaning all 
its capital to the government in a time 
of great need it was granted the right 
to issue notes and was given a 
monopoly of corporate banking in Eng- 
land. That was the beginning of its 
great strength. The monopoly was 
broken during the nineteenth century, 
but the bank has continued to fill an 
important place in connection with the 
financial affairs of the government. 

What influence has Emanuel Swedenborg to- 
day in the religious world ?—Texas, 

The extent of Swedenborg’s influence 
at the present time can only be esti- 
mated, and estimates must be based on 
mere opinion. His books are still read 
and his philosophy studied, but no 
great portion of the Christian world 
adheres to his teachings. The Church 
of the New Jerusalem, or “New 
Church” as it is sometimes called, is 
founded on his interpretation of Chris- 
tian principles. In 1926 this church 
had 39 ministers and 24 societies in all 
parts of the world combined, 15 of the 
societies being in the United States. 
The total number of members for that 
year is reported as being 1861. This 
small membership does not mark the 
full extent of Swedenborg’s influence. 
A fairer criterion would be the num- 
ber of his books that have been sold. 


Light of the World 


(Continued from page 66) 


his place at head of manger. The Wise 
Men step to the back of the stage. 
Lights are adjusted as before so as to 
show the picture on the screen, and the 
chorus of pupils from the fourth and 
fifth grades stand in two semicircles, 
one at each end of the stage, and sing 
“Luther’s Cradle Hymn.” The chil- 
dren and Wise Men leave the stage 
slowly, and in order—Wise Men first, 
followed by pupils. The light behind 
the screen is turned off, and a bright 
light is turned on directly above the 
center of the stage. Four angels then 
appear and sing, with harps in hand, 
“Joy to the World.” At the conclusion 
of this, the angels leave the stage and 
the one light is turned off while four 
bright lights are focused directly on 
Mary, Joseph and the manger. Mary 
and Joseph are standing close together, 
with their heads bowed, looking into! 
the manger. The pianist, then begins | 
to play very slowly “Silent Night.” At 
the end of the first four measures one 
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Takamine 


Bamboo Handle 
TOOTH BRUSH 

















HE Takamine Tooth- 
brush was designed by 
Dr. Joseph Head, M.D., 
D.D.S., Chief Dentist to 
the Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia. It is scien- 
tifically correct. 


Its_ short, stiff bristles 
really cleanse the teeth and 
massage the gums well. 
It is small enough to reach 
most difficult parts of the 
mouth; _ sterilizable and 
durable. Itis the most 
ideal tooth-brush for your 
pupils’ Oral Hygiene work. 


TAKAMINE CORPORATION, 

210 Rawson St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
I Wi ictieteen for which please 
ship me ........... ross of Takamine Brushes 


at $7.50 per gross....... 





Ship me ................. Brushes at 6e C@ch .........cccccccosee 
ID sctcencenntintaniesciinnnnnincocipaigumiiiinadibiiemmaiintal 


GED snscnninemnsdinvnitaiiiniiinpeinnsaeaias 





Page 18 will solve the Gift problem for 
thousands of Teachers this Season. 
It’s the Useful Gift that is most appre- 
ciated. And the price? 


Lowest ever! 









DIAMONDS FoR CHRIST 


Genuine Diamonds Guaranteed E°'L7- 
For 69 Christmases Loftis has served the American 


public with better gifts at lower prices. Let us help 
you make some loved one happy. Our Diamonds are 


exquisitely beautiful gems set in solid 18-k white gold 
and-engrav tab- 
repu 


rings. Buy from a house of es 
ur prices 


defy competition. 











WEDDING RINGS 
waiB white gold, 9 7S2 
with 8 
5 3 





uaranteed \\ 
N 


wi Green 





light is turned off; next four a second 
one; next two, the third; and as she) 
strikes the last note, the last light goes | 
out, the curtain is lowered, and the as- 
sembly room is lighted. 


hex yor 
LOG FREE! 
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Help Wanted 


We want to hear from teachers who did not 
secure satisfactory positions this fall. 

We can use the services of those who are 
looking for dignified, pleasant work, paying 
a splendid income and at the same time 


rendering a genuine service to mankind, 
Your training and experience 
you to good advantage under our guidance, 
Write us giving experience, education, age, 


will serve 


etc. Your letter will be treated confidenti- 
ally if addressed to 


RAY S. ERLANDSON, Educ. Dir., 
Gunther Bldg., Chicago 


MONEY FOR YOU 


ae or women can earn $15 to $25 wally 
isk: time at home making display card * 
pleasant work, No canvassing. 
and supply you with wosk., 
ay for ful) particulars. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can. 



















Teachers! Students! 


Do you want to make some extra money without any 
investment? We have a plan to help you which re- 
quires only asmal!l part of your spare time. If your 
class wants to raise some money quick, we can show 
you a way thatis very simple. Don't pass up this op- 


portunity. Write for full particulars today. 
BRADFORD & CO. INC., 
Dept. 50, St. Joseph, Michigan 














EARN EXTRA MONEY 


CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS to HAND 

COLOR and SELL. Most beautiful cards any- 

where at any price. Will make big money for 
you. Easy tocolor, Sellon sight. Have pupils 
color and e#ell them to make money for yourschool. 6 
French folders, 6 Hookleta, 6 single cards with envelopes. 
In red and green box with complete coloring instructions. 
Price $1.09 Postpaid. Send for illustrated description. 
FAIRBAIRN ART CO., Dept. N, 736 W. 173rd 
St., New York City. 











TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, etc. 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 


51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
| A DAY TO AGENTS 
We Shew You How/ 


— beginners make big money with our 
autiful dress goods, siike and wai 
fabrics. Sell on sight. No capital or 
experience needed, Write for Sample 
Book and complete selling instructions, 


The National t ing Cotnpany 
Dept, 2-31, 873 Broadway,” 


York City. 
cixts Earn Xmas Money 


tite for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christinas Seals. Sell for 10 a set. 
send u ee Span No Work — Just Fun. 

St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 36 Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
MEN OR 


$72 aweekK La WOMEN 


BiG MONEY - Spare or Full Time - introducing our 40 fasch 
Rating Kuicnen Spe. vaities to Housewives Sumply show samples we 
furnish - they sell themsetves, Write for interesting Free details 


GENERAL PRODUCTS CO., Dept.ayg, Newark, N.J. 


Why Not Seli Us Your Spare Time ? 


$2.00 an hour, $19.70 Daily len 3 Full Time, Introduce 12 months 








































N.L.P., 












grr Pie 
CRIMPER 














Guaranteed Hosiery. 67 styles colors for Men, Women, Children, 
including letest ‘Silk to the Top’ Ladies’ Hose and Men’s Fancies. 
ital of experienc 9 ane* We furnish samples, Silk 


hose for your own use New Plan today sure. 


EE. 
Macochee Hosiery Co., Road 28112, Cincinnati,O. 


ANT WORK.én<? 


Earn $18 to $60 0 week RETOUCHING photos, Men or 
women. No sei mine of para : We oSege® you. Free. 

' he t rnial FORKING 
Linnted offer, Write today. ARTCRAFT § 
Dept. C-1, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


Guaranteed Hemstitching and Picoting 
attachment, Fits any sewing machine. The old 
reliable. 60c prepaid orsentC.O. D. Circulars free. 
LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept.41, Sedalia, Mo. 


INTO BUSINESS ere 


oe Factory’’ in your commu Tmijod 
sale eck’ Write for it today. 
. 


wy. MILL Drawer 36, EAST 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 
cence unnepessary, Details PRE. PRESS SYNDICATE, 
962, St. Louis, Mo. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


waa a iter tal ah Re 
Telte 
eure 


Chicage, Caloge. 2 Pharmacy, ete. 
ir and facial Slefigurements. 
Non-t technical. bees Ar red stamps for descriptive matter 


F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, RB. I, 











iptner mance women. 
ORANGE, N. 














| stage. : 
| fant would pass the broadcasting stage! 
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Just for Fun 








Wittie—What did I learn to-day, 
teacher? TracHER—Why do you ask? 
WILLIE—They’ll want to know at home. 

M. E. Pror. (after lecture) — Are 
there any questions? FrosH—Yes, sir. 
How do you calculate the horse power 
in a donkey engine? 

Jones (meditating)—I hear that 
broadcasting has passed the infant 
Now, if only my neighbor’s in- 


Sunpay ScHoo. TeacHeR—Where 
do little boys go who fish on Sunday? 
| JOHNNY—Over to the deep hole on 
| Perkins’ farm. 


“IT think there is company down- 
stairs.” ‘What makes you think so?” 
“I just heard Mother laugh at one of 
Dad’s jokes.” 

TEACHER—Now tell me what were 
the thoughts that passed through Sir 


| Isaac Newton’s mind when the apple 


fell on his head? Boy—I guess he felt 
awful glad it wasn’t a brick. 


LAWYER — Madam, you lost your 
thumb in a trolley accident, but how 
can you prove it worth the $3,000 you 
have sued the company for? Lapy 
PLAINTIFF—It was the thumb I kept 
my husband under. 


“Let me see,” said the minister, who 
was filling out the marriage certificate, 
and had forgotten the date, “this is the 
fifth, is it not?” “No, sir,” said the 
bride, with some indignation, “this is 
only my third.” 

TEACHER—Robert, here is an example 
in subtraction. Seven boys went down 
to the creek to bathe, but two of them 
had been told not to go in the water. 
Now, can you inform me how many 
went in? RogBert—Yes’m; seven. 


The following is a copy of a note re- 
cently received by a teacher in a school 
near Boston: “Dear Miss Smith: 
Please excuse Mary for staying at 
home, as she was very sick. The doc- 
tor said she must stay in, and that is 
what made her stay out. —Mrs. Blank.” 


The stout man on the scales was 
eagerly watched by two small boys. 
The man dropped in his cent, but the 
machine was out of order and regis- 
tered only 75 pounds. “Good night, 
Bill,” gasped one of the youngsters in 
amazement, “he’s hollow!” 


A man was telling about a dog that 
was chased by a bull. “The bull,” he 
said, “was gaining and there seemed no 
hope for the dog. Suddenly the dog 
spied a pine tree standing in the mid- 
dle of the pasture. He dashed toward 
it and climbed it, out of reach of the 
bull.” “But,” cried the indignant lis- 
tener, “dogs can’t climb trees.” “This 
dog had to,” the narrator explained. 


Mr. Butterworth, the grocer, was 
looking over the credit sales-slips one 


day. Suddenly he called to the new 
clerk: “Did you give Geor Callahan 
credit?” “Sure,” said the clerk. “I— 


“Didn’t I tell you to get a report on 
any and every man asking for credit?” 
“Why, I did,” retorted the clerk, who 
was an earnest fellow. “] did 
get a report. he agency said he 
owed money to every grocer in town, 
and, of course, if his credit was that 
good I knew that you would like to 
have him open an account here!” 


Before the passage of the present 
strict banking laws in Wisconsin, start- 
ing a bank was a comparatively simple 
proposition. The surprisingly small 
amount of capital needed is well illus- 
trated by the story a prosperous coun- 
try-town banker told on himself, when 
asked how he happened to enter the 
banking business: “Well,” he said, “I 
didn’t have much else to do, so I rented 
an empty store-building and painted 
BANK on the window. The first day I 
was open for business a man came in 
and deposited a hundred dollars with 
me; the second day another man came 
in and deposited two hundred and 
fifty; and so, by George, along about 
the third day I got confidence enough 
in the bank to put in a hundred my- 
self!’ 
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al use in the schools. 


school reading and study. 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. 
Biographical sketch, notes and out 
lines. The selections include The Pied 
Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brougit 


the Good News from ag to Aix, Inci- 
dent of the French Camp, The Lost Lead- 
er, Pheidippides, and ot hers. Paper 16c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 
Introduction and notes, Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Comte of Miles Standish, The. 


ongfellow. 


No. 


ase and notes. Paper 18c, 


In 
Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Dickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch, Pa- 


per 18c, Flexible Cloth 246, 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. 

Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George's address on “The 
Me paning of America’s Entrance into the 

far,” and Franklin K. Lane's “‘Why 
We ‘Are Fighting Germany.”’ Introduc- 
tion and notes, Paper 24¢, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. 


Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, questions. Paper 16c, Flexible 
Cloth 20c. 

Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 

Biographical introduction, oral and 
written exercises, notes, etc. Paper 18c, 


Piexible Cloth 246, 


Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 
McFee. 

Old tales_retold for young people. 
Paper 16c, Flexible Cloth 200, 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. 

Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, story analysis, questions, Paper 
16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 

Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 


Introduction, notes and vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c, 


Sapte of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 
The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
saan Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus Laur- 


on Hooper, Thomas C, Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor, Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions, critical 


comments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, the 
reign and character of James Vsfrom 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A. MacLeod. Paper 30c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. 
This volume gives practicall 

the principal addresses from these fa- 
mous debates. Edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 
President Pennsylvania State College. 
Paper 240, Flexible Cloth 30c, 


No. 63. 


entire 


As You Like It. No. 47. . 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
e State Normal School, and Ernest C. 
Noyes, Assistant Supt. of Schools, 
Allegheny County, Pa. Paper 24c, 
Flexible Cloth 300, 


Hamlet. No. 49. 
Introduction, 
Thomas C, 
arsh, 


Mich, 


notes and questions by 
Blaisdell, and Alice Louse 
Eastern High School, Detroit, 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 





The Excelsior Literature Series of 


Annotated 
Classics and 
Supplementary 
Readers 








For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


HIS series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 
They are carefully edited by exper- 
ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. 
are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 
as to discourage original inquiry. Biographical sketches, ques- 
tions, outlines for study, etc., are included, as indicated. The list 
also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 
Well printed on good paper—bound 
in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering give the name and number of each book desired, 
mention Excelsior Literature Series, and state binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


The notes 


Literature of the Bible. Wo. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. 
A scholarly treatment of the Bible 


from the literary viewpoint. Paper 150, 
Flexible Cloth 200, 


Man Without a Country, The. 
Hale. 

Biographical sketch, historical intr: 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G, Brown, State Normal School, W: 
cester, Mass. Paper 18c, Flex. Cloth 206. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other Ia- 
spirational Stories. No. 61. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A. 

Parker. Paper 16c, Plex. Cloth 20¢ 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C, Biaisdell, Supervising Editor, 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and Yo- 
cabulary. Paper 18¢, Flex. Cloth 24 


Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A 
Parker. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
and A Descent iuto the Maelstrom. Pa- 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 

Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each chapter, critical com- 
ments and bibliography. he most com- 
Este edition published for class study. 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Nor- 
mal College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Paper 
30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Contains most of the_ essays 
used in school work, including Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 

low. Paper 30c, Fiexible Cloth 36c. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines. Also contains The For- 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Self-De- 
pendence and others. Paper 16c, Flex- 


No. 65. 


ible Cloth 20c. 
Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
McFee. 
Description and stories. Paper 15¢, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 
Prepared especially for school use 
Biographical introduction, expla natory 
notes, questions for study, suggested 
composition subjects, Illustrated. "a 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c, 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
Lowell. 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions. 
Paper 16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 
Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Se 


lected. . 
Biographical sketch and notes, Pa 
per 16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


No. 41. 
notes and questions by 
Paper 24c, Flex- 


Julius Cesar. 
Introduction, 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. 
ible Cloth 30c. 


Macbeth. No. 43. 
Introduction, 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. 
ible Cloth 30c. 


Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. . 

Introduction, notes and questions, | y 

Thomas ©. Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Fiex- 
ible Cloth 30c, 


notes and questions by 
Paper 24c, Filex- 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Call Senc 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) ‘ 
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| Handsome Atoliday Souvenirs 
=| The Most Appropriate and Pleasing Christmas Gifts for Your Sepils 


—— =] Two Styles of Booklet Souvenirs with Your Choice of 
| Eight Cover Designs in Colors. Photograph of Teacher, 
Pupils or School on Inside of Front Cover If Desired. 


BOOKLET STYLE A (WITH SPECIAL PRINTING) 


| 
| 
| 
Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of any of the & 
| 
| 
| 











eight designs shown on this page will appear in colors. Inside there are eight pages of a good 
geade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you the name of your school, dis- 
trict number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. The other six 
pages will contain poems and sentiments appropriate to Christmas. Your photograph or that of 
your pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each souvenir, 
if ordered. (See instructions at bottom of page.) Eech booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and 
is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9 cents each. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12 cents each. 


BOOKLET STYLE B (NO SPECIAL PRINTING) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of the special 
printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces provided on one of the 
pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the grade, and name 
of pupil to whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names 
of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. 
The remaining five pages contain appropriate Christmas poems and sentiments. Each Pooklet is 
accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


. 
| Price without Photograph: 8 cents each in any quantity. 
| 
| 
} 

















[Wjhat this little booklet for a 


Surel can guess — 
Its ust 9 Chastmas } 


And years of happiness 
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Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10 cents each. 


Choose Any of the Eight Cover Designs Illustrated 


The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations on this 
page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in all the colors 
of the originals. Your order for either style of booklet souvenir described above may 
H be made up entirely of one cover design or of two or more designs assorted. Be sure 
to give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


| Two Styles of Calendar Souvenirs with Your Choice of 
| Four Designs in Colors. Photograph on Inner Page If Desired. 













Wh Jest wishes for a 
‘pry Christmas and 
"a appy Mw Year 


Pam your teacher 





best wishes for the NY 
most joyous Chnsimas J 
and the happiest New f 
Year you have ever had. 
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A. Christmas Tree Design No. 32 Landscape Design Neo. 35 ; 
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Your leacher’ wishes fond and true, | 

Fur Chnstmas happiness andcheer | mW - = 

And all good things ths camun | <a HRISAS © 
a | €S\ cMTREE — SLEIGHRIDE DESIGN —- SNOtingy 

| DESIGN N DE SICK 


gouvenir 
from 
your 
teacher be 
at 
Christmas 
time. 





sy | ° ° art Consists of two cards of white pebbled bristol, 

Ky § i Calendar Style A (With Special Printing) one measuring 3%x5% inches and the other 

1) --}— ng 4% x8 inches, and as many inner pages as are required for the special printing pertaining to your 

school. On the smaller card your choice of the four designs above illustrated will appear in col- 

ors. (Designs may be ordered assorted if desired.) This card and the inner pages are tied with 

a silk ribbon to the larger card which has a border design printed in red and green and on the 

lower part of which is mounted a very artistic 1928 calendar pad. On the inner pages will be 

specially printed for you the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date 

and names of teacher, school board and pupils. A New Year poem is also included. Your photo- 
| graph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted on the first inside page, if ordered. 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones ordered at same time, 11 cents each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $2.00. Additional ones ordered at same time, 14 cents each. 

° ° 8? ica $ as C ar § a - 
| Calendar Style B (No Special Printing) Identically the same as Calendar Style “A” de 


scribed above except that instead of the special 
| printing of names, etc., on the inner pages, there are spaces provided in which may be written 
1 the date, name of teacher and school, the grade and name of pupil to whom presented. 


| Price without Photograph: 10 cents each in any quantity. 








Holly Design No. 21 











[Every Merry 


Christmas 
anda Happy 
New Year 










, Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12 cents each. 
Whitt remembrance 


from your teacher to 
wish you avery happy 
Chrisimas anda bright 


















their orders together for any of the souvenirs de- shown that you choose, together with color proofs of 
scribed on this page a discount of 10 per cent will the other Christmas designs, and a specimen photo- 
he allowed from the prices quoted. graph, will be sent for only four cents in stamps 


| Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully — 


Give the style of booklet or calendar souvenirs and pupils’ names appearing on them; where pupils’ 
quantity desired. Then give the name and number names exceed the number of souvenirs ordered, add 
of each cover design selected and state how many one cent for each name in excess. 
souvenirs you wish made up with each design. If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, send us @ 
\\\| For special printing write plainly or print name any good Kodak print or other photograph securely 
||} of school, district number, township, county, state, wrapped and with your name and address on the 
| date, names of teacher, school board and pupils just back. We will make a reproduction of it for each 
| as you wish them to appear on the souvenirs. Rea souvenir and return the original photo uninjured. 
carefully before sending to insure accuracy. Full remittance must accompany order. Send 

As many souvenirs should be ordered as there are money order, bank draft, or currency registered. 


Ord E ] Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
er ar y that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. Poinsettia Design No. 22 


: cit} Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





\ | M When two or more | a of a Booklet or Calendar Souvenir 
| Discount on Club Orders teachers send us A Sample made up with any one of the designs’ 
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Snowman Design No. 34 
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Join the ILM.M. Teachers’ Travel Club 


and see Europe on as little as 
$7.80 per day [ Exclusive of} 


Steamer Fare 


A Special Offer to Normal Instructor’s Readers 


HIS coming summer is the time 
for you and your friends to walk 
up the gang plank of a com- 


modious I.M.M. ship and let classroom 
You will be 
amazed at what conveniences for comfort 
and recreation such ships as the Majestic, 
world’s largest ship, Belgenland and 
Minnewaska provide. 


worries slip overboard. 


We orrer plenty of other sailings to se- 
lect from, with accommodations in 
Ist, 2nd and Tourist Third Cabin. 


Busy, RESTFUL days—and games—and 
an expanse of water you will never 
forget. Such a complete change. 


You’ll Return 
a Better Teacher 


And the teaching benefits derived 
will be lasting and invaluable 


MAKE DAILY entries in a travel book of 








ee 


Miss Mapet THOMAS, Secretary 


I.M.M. Teacuers’ TRAVEL CLUB 
No. 1 Broapway, New York, N.Y. 


Miss THOMAS: You may send, without any cost to me, 
full information about your All-Expense, three to six 
weeks, European, Personally Conducted Tours. I want 
to know all about your Travel Club which you say 
will enable me to take one of these trips during my 
vacation. 


your own with space for description of 
your trips and of each notable place of 
interest you will visit. With mounted 
snapshots of pictures picked up en route, 
your tour book will be forever treasured 
and later will furnish you with a wealth 
of material in your English, Art, Geog- 
raphy, History and Literature work. 


Inexpensive, all-expense 
EUROPEAN TOURS 
are now being arranged 
~ for a limited number - 


Be ONE of the first! Each group of 
teachers who indicate their intention 
of taking one of these special European 
Tours, varying from three to six weeks, 
will be assigned an experienced and 
skillful conductor during the entire trip. 


A Word About the Cost 


THE COST is within every teacher's reach. 
You can take one of these trips to 


and sail for 


England — France 
Germany ~ Switzerland 


Belgium 


Europe this year for as low as $190 
round trip and the expenses while there, 
including railroad fare, hotels, food and 
laundry will total as little as $7.80 per 
day. You can afford one of these tours. 
Talk to your friends about the I. M.M. 
Teachers’ Travel Club. Have them join 
with you—it costs nothing and each 
member will promptly receive our 
interesting travel literature. 


Write to Mabel Thomas 
for your Travel Information 


Miss THOMAS is the secretary of the 
I, M. M. Teachers’ Travel Club. With- 
out any obligation on your part you 
are cordially invited to call upon her 
for help in planning your trip. She will 
give you detailed information as to cost, 
sailing dates, passports, articles to be 
taken with you, suitable clothing, etc. 


SHE WILL also send you information 
listing the interesting places you will 
want to visit, giving their location with 
features to look for and the various 
tours that are being arranged to include 
them. Start your travel book now. It 
is not a day too soon. Use the coupon 
at the left and Miss Thomas will take 
the next step. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 


No. 1 Broadway 


oNeOW OCtae om 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
MARINE COMPANY 


New York City 


























